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PREFACE 


THIS  publication  recounting  the  events  in  connection  with 
Rowley’s  Tercentenary  celebration  is  published  by  vote  of  the 
Town,  having  in  mind  the  preservation  of  the  happenings  of  that 
noteworthy  occasion,  August  24,  25,  26,  27,  1939,  for  future 
generations. 

Carrying  out  vote  of  the  Town  the  object  has  been  to  give  as 
complete  a  history  as  possible  of  what  occurred  with  addresses  and 
exercises,  in  substance  a  word  picture  of  the  most  outstanding  ob¬ 
servance  in  Rowley’s  three  hundred  years  of  existence  as  a  township. 

It  is  hoped  the  publication  may  prove  worthy  of  the  Town 
so  dear  to  us  all  beside  giving  proper  credit  to  those  who  did  so 
much  to  make  the  celebration  a  success. 

JOHN  A.  MARSHALL,  Clerk 


of  Town  Committee. 


V 
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TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  ROWLEY 

At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  held  on  March  7,  1938,  the 
first  official  action  was  taken  hy  the  Town  in  regard  to  the  Three 
Hundredth  Anniversary  in  1939  of  the  settlement  of  Rowley.  An 
article  having  been  inserted  in  the  Warrant  at  the  request  of 
Cornelius  F.  Haley,  said  article  being  to  see  if  the  Town  will 
authorize  the  Moderator  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  seven  or  more 
citizens,  two  of  whom  shall  represent  the  Rowley  Historical  Society, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  proper  observance  of  the  Three 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Town.  Said 
Committee  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Town  at  the  next  Annual 
Town  Meeting  with  recommendations  for  such  action  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  deem  advisable  and  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  Tercentenary  observance  of  the  settlement  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Haley  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Article  at  the 

Meeting.  He  stated  that  while  the  Tercentenary  year  would  not 

come  until  1939  he  felt  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Town  that  ample  time  should  be  allowed  in 
order  to  have  the  matter  considered,  proper  plans  made,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  citizens  and  should  the  matter 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  Annual  Town  Meeting,  in  March, 
1939,  it  would  not  allow  sufficient  time  to  arrange  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  next  year  as  it  was  of  much  public  interest  to  the  citizens, 

former  residents  and  general  public  and  warranted  action  by  the 
Town  Meeting  this  year.  Mr.  Haley  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Article  which  was  carried  and  the  Moderator  appointed  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  follows : 

Cornelius  F.  Haley  Gertrude  W.  Carleton 

John  A.  Marshall  George  E.  Pike 

Harlan  C.  Foster  Marian  G.  Todd 

Ruth  L.  Cheney 

This  committee  organized  with  the  choice  of  Hon.  Cornelius 
F.  Haley  as  Chairman  and  John  A.  Marshall  as  Clerk. 
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Having  in  mind  that  the  Rowley  of  1639  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East  to  the  Merrimac  River  on  the  West, 
South  Byfield  on  the  North  and  Linebrook  Parish  on  the  South, 
and  included  within  the  territory  in  whole  or  in  part  what  is  now 
Georgetown,  1838;  Groveland,  1850;  Bradford,  1675  (now  Ward 
7  of  Haverhill),  portions  of  the  Boxfords,  1685,  and  Middleton, 
1728,  besides  the  Rowley  as  it  is  today,  it  can  be  realized  in  some 
degree,  what  the  present  Rowley  had  to  do,  as  the  mother  so  to 
speak  of  the  thriving  communities  named  above  which  were  once 
included  within  the  territorial  limits  of  our  old  home  town. 

Again  when  it  is  considered  that  from  our  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  established  and  founded  in  1639  by  Reverend  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  who  was  its  minister  and  leader  for  many  years,  were 
organized  the  Churches  at  Bradford  in  1669,  Boxford  1st,  1702; 
South  Byfield,  1702;  Groveland,  1727;  Georgetown  1732;  Box- 
ford  2d  Church,  1736,  and  Linebrook,  174-9,  it  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  religious  influence  which  grew  and  spread  from  the 
work  of  the  first  home  church,  of  which  wTe  should  justly  feel  proud. 

Taking  the  above  facts  into  account  the  committee  wTas  deeply 
impressed  ' with  the  responsibility  placed  upon  them  at  the  Annual 
Town  Meeting  of  March  7,  1938,  to  submit  plans  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  properly  observing  such  an  important  event. 

With  the  various  phases  of  the  situation  as  alluded  to  herein 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  Town  should  make 
proper  observance  of  its  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary,  and  we 
so  recommend,  wTith  a  program  along  somewhat  similar  lines  as 
herein  outlined,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  Committee,  wTho  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  given  discretional  powers. 

While  the  actual  incorporation  date  of  Rowley  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Committee  felt  that  a  larger  number  of  people  would 
be  convenienced  in  and  out  of  Tow7n  should  the  celebration  be 
held  during  the  month  of  August,  and  we  so  recommend. 

Numerous  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held,  beside  many 
more  meetings  to  which  representatives  from  the  local  churches, 
fraternal,  civic,  community  and  athletic  organizations  of  the  Town 
were  invited,  and  were  well  represented,  cooperating  in  a  splendid 
manner  with  the  Town  Committee  and  wTere  of  great  assistance 
in  arranging  and  carrying  out  the  program  as  later  presented,  which 
seemed  to  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Town’s  people  and 
all  others  who  witnessed  it  or  participated  therein. 
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Desiring  to  have  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Church, 
the  Parish,  the  Rowley  Historical  Society  and  the  community  as  a 
whole  to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations,  it  was  voted  to  invite 
the  above  organizations  to  assist  the  committee,  and  also  to  have 
an  open  meeting  and  invite  all  interested  citizens  and  organizations 
to  come  in  and  discuss  the  situation  with  the  committee,  for  to 
make  the  event  the  success  it  deserved,  all  should  feel  that  they  have 
a  part  in  it,  and  be  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  carrying  out  any 
plans  which  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  Town. 

An  open  meeting  was  held  later  at  the  Selectmen’s  Office 
when  many  citizens  appeared  and  expressed  ideas  well  worthy  of 
consideration. 

At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  of  March,  1939,  the  commit¬ 
tee  reported  as  instructed  at  1938  meeting:  Recommending  that  the 
Town  observe  and  celebrate  the  Tercentenary.  In  their  report  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  what  comprised  the  Township  of  Rowley  in 
1639  which  then  included  beside  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Rowley 
the  portions  which  were  set  off  as  Bradford,  now  a  part  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  in  1675  —  Boxford,  1685  —  a  part  of  Middleton,  1727  — - 
Georgetown,  1838  —  Groveland  1850,  and  that  our  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  established  in  1639,  was  the  mother  church 
either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  churches  in  Bradford  —  Boxford 
1st  —  South  Byfield  —  Groveland  —  Georgetown  —  Boxford 
2nd  and  Linebrook. 

With  this  background  of  history  it  seemed  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  observe  and  celebrate  in  some  fitting  man¬ 
ner  our  three  hundredth  anniversary  and  arrange  a  program  be¬ 
fitting  the  occasion  to  include  those  municipalities  once  a  part  of 
Rowley,  and  that  our  border  towns  of  Ipswich  and  Newbury 
should  at  least  be  with  us  at  parade  and  banquet ;  also  that  the 
Mother  Parish  of  Rowley,  England,  should  be  communicated  with 
and  asked  for  a  message  of  greeting. 

The  Town  having  voted  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  who  were  appointed  in  1938  for  the  observance  of 
the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  Celebration  in  August,  the 
same  committee  was  chosen  to  serve  with  the  Selectmen,  Samuel  F. 
Knowles,  Jr.,  Frank  W.  Fletcher  and  Rupert  S.  Morrill,  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Town 
and  Albert  F.  Tenney,  Amos  E.  Jewett  and  Joseph  N.  Dummer 
were  added  to  the  committee. 
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Organization  of  the  committee  was  then  completed  by  choice 
of  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  chairman;  Joseph  N.  Dummer,  vice  chair¬ 
man;  John  A.  Marshall,  clerk,  and  Rupert  S.  Morrill,  treasurer. 

Amos  E.  Jewett,  Harlan  C.  Foster  and  Winfield  J.  Haley 
were  made  a  committee  for  marking  houselots  of  the  original 
settlers,  of  which  there  were  about  eighty. 

In  the  Autobiography  published  by  the  late  Daniel  N.  Prime 
of  Rowley  in  1873,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  1839  celebration,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  some  portion 
of  the  exercises  of  that  event  might  be  included  in  the  program 
for  the  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  hence,  1939,  and  the 
Scripture  reading  for  our  Tercentenary  Church  service  as  well 
as  an  original  poem  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Prime  used  in  1839,  was 
read  by  one  of  his  descendants  at  the  Church  service  of  August  27, 
which  officially  closed  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  1939. 

It  seems  worthy  of  notice  here  to  record  a  hit  of  history  in 
connection  with  the  Town’s  observance  of  its  second  centennial 
anniversary.  Quoting  from  the  late  Daniel  N.  Prime’s  Auto¬ 
biography  published  in  1873  we  find  the  following: 

I  he  Town  of  Rowley,  at  their  annual  meeting,  April  2d, 
1839,  voted  to  set  apart  some  day  during  the  present  year  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  and  they  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee,  viz : — 

"Rev.  Willard  Holbrook,  Joshua  Jewett,  Thomas  Gage,  Thomas 
Payson,  Amos  Saunders,  Thomas  Howe,  Daniel  N.  Prime,  Edward 
Smith,  Richard  Kimball,  Beni.  H.  Smith,  Oliver  Blackinton,  and 
Nathaniel  Mighill. 

"They  were  instructed  to  appoint  the  day  and  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  its  celebration,  and  invite  the  inhabitants 
of  Georgetown,  Bradford  and  Boxford,  who  were  originally  a 
part  of  Rowley,  to  unite  with  us. 

“The  committee  appointed  the  fifth  of  September  for  the  cele¬ 
bration,  it  being  two  hundred  years  from  the  passage  of  the  order 
of  the  Great  and  General  Court  incorporating  the  Town,  which 
was  in  this  laconic  style: — ‘4th  day  of  7th  month,  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Rogers’  plantation  shall  be  called  Rowley.’ 

“This  was  no  doubt,  so  called,  from  Rowley,  in  England,  from 
whence  Air.  Rogers  with  about  twenty  other  families  of  the  first 
settlers  came. 
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Rowley  Common,  laid  out  by  early  settlers.  Scene  of  the  Two  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  Celebration,  showing  pavilion  used  for  Centennial 
Dinner,  September  5,  1839. 


“The  day  was  celebrated  in  the  following  manner: — 

“A  procession  was  formed  on  the  common  at  11  o’clock  A.M. 
under  escort  of  a  volunteer  company  of  young  men  of  Rowley, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Perley.  Music  by  the  Salem  Brass 
Band.  Conducted  by  Brigadier-General  Lowe  of  Boxford,  Chief 
Marshal  of  the  day,  and  proceeded  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
following  were  the  exercises  at  the  church: — 

1.  Voluntary,  by  the  Band. 

2.  Anthem,  ‘Praise  the  Lord’ — Comer. 

3.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  from  a 

Bible  printed  in  1611. 

4.  Singing,  by  the  choir. 

A  portion  of  the  107th  Psalm  as  turned  into  metre  and 

set  to  a  tune  in  a  singing  book  printed  in  1604. 

Read,  line  by  line,  as  by  Deacons  in  days  of  yore. 

The  reading  by  Deacon  Joshua  Jewett. 

5.  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Willard  Holbrook. 

6.  Original  Ode,  by  Mr.  Daniel  N.  Prime,  of  Rowley. 

7.  Ecclesiastical  Address,  by  Rev.  James  Bradford,  of  Shef¬ 

field. 

8.  Anthem,  ‘Glory  be  to  God  on  High’ — Mozart. 
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9.  Civil  Address,  by  Thomas  E.  Payson,  Esq.,  of  Andover. 

10.  Original  Ode,  by  Hon.  George  Lunt  of  Newburyport. 

11.  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Grafton. 

12.  Closing  Anthem,  ‘Halleluiah  to  the  Father’ — Beethoven. 

These  exercises  were  held  in  the  old  church  built  in  1749,  a 

few  years  previous  to  its  being  vacated  and  demolished. 

"It  was  then  in  a  dilapidated  state.  It  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  stagings  were  erected  at  the  large  windows,  some  of  which 
were  removed  to  accommodate  those  who  could  not  get  into  the 
house. 

“Mr.  Bradford,  who  delivered  the  ecclesiastical  address,  was  a 
native  of  Rowley,  son  of  a  former  minister. 

"Thomas  E.  Payson,  Esq.,  who  gave  the  civil  address,  was  also 
a  native  of  Rowley. 

"The  music  by  the  band,  and  the  choir  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Paul  Johnson  of  Newburyport,  was  of  the  highest  order. 

"The  reading  from  the  ancient  Bible  was  by  the  good  and 
venerable  Rev.  Isaac  Braman  of  Georgetown. 

"The  Centennial  Dinner,  held  after  the  exercises  in  the  Church, 
was  in  a  tent,  or  pavilion,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  was  erected  on  the  common  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  dinner  was  provided  by  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Rowley, 
and  Col.  John  Savary  of  Georgetown. 

"Nearly  four  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  and 
sat  around  the  ‘Table  spread  only  once  in  a  hundred  years.’ 

"  Thomas  Gage,  Esq.,  author  of  the  history  of  Rowley,  was 
president  of  the  day,  assisted  by  General  Lowe,  Joshua  Jewett 
and  Thomas  Payson,  vice  presidents. 

"After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  regular  toasts  were  given  by 
Amory  Holbrook,  toast-master,  and  a  few  volunteer  sentiments  by 
a  number  of  individuals. 

“Speeches  were  made  by  Caleb  Cushing,  Stephen  Phillips,  John 
P.  Hale  and  others.  Letters  were  read  from  several  invited  guests 
not  present.  One  from  His  Excellency,  Edward  Everett,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth;  one  from  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  President 
of  Harvard  College;  one  from  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Salem, 
member  of  Congress,  and  several  others. 
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“On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Sept.  6th,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  partook  of  a  supper  in 
the  pavilion,  provided  by  the  same  caterers,  and  finished  up  the 
business  of  the  celebration,  not  to  be  renewed  until  another  century 
shall  have  rolled  away. 

“I  venture  to  present  my  compliments  and  good  wishes  to 
our  descendants  who  may  then  ‘sit  around  the  table  spread  only 
once  in  a  hundred  years,’  most  sincerely  wishing  that  they  may 
then  have  as  good  a  time  as  we,  their  ancestors  had  a  hundred 
years  before.  May  they  too,  pass  down  their  doings,  together  with 
ours,  to  the  then  future  generations,  —  tell  *  it  to  their  children, 
and  they  to  theirs  to  the  latest  period  of  time. 

“Tell  how  that  Rogers  with  his  little  band,  crossed  the 
wide  ocean  to  this  desert  land, 

And  on  this  spot  where  late  the  savage  trod,  they  reared 
a  temple  to  the  living  God, 

Record  their  deeds  on  the  historic  page,  —  proclaim  their 
virtues  to  the  latest  age,  — 

Rehearse  the  story  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  through 
future  ages  to  the  end  of  time.” 

The  committee  felt  that  the  Sunday  service  should  be  largely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Congregational  Church  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  town  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  its  history,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  First  Baptist  and  St.  Mary’s  Churches.  In 
this  connection  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  on  August  27  at  3  P.M.  with  local  and  daughter 
churches  participating. 

The  Rowley  Historical  Society  held  open  house  for  four  days, 
August  24-27  inclusive,  extending  hospitality  to  visitors,  conduct¬ 
ing  pilgrimages,  publishing  guide  books  financed  by  the  Society 
and  later  added  to  this  a  garden  party  on  the  grounds  which  was 
a  pleasing  feature  of  the  opening  day. 

Another  matter  arranged  by  committee  was  that  of  putting 
up  large  signs  at  Town  boundaries,  which  was  carried  out  through 
Mr.  H.  Gerald  Frost  and  same  were  placed  on  Route  1,  —  Turn¬ 
pike  at  Ipswich  and  Newbury  lines,  —  Route  1A  at  Ipswich  and 
Newbury  lines,  also  at  Georgetown-Rowley  line  on  Route  133. 
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Working  upon  a  suggestion  of  Miss  Katharine  Rafferty,  the 
local  Postmaster,  the  Souvenir  Committee  for  the  Tercentenary, 
which  included  Milford  F.  Daniels,  Palmer  S.  Perley  and  Olle  D. 
Olson,  prepared  a  special  Cachet  announcing  the  celebration.  This 
cachet  which  read: 

1639  —  VISIT  —  1939 

ROWLEY,  MASS. 

TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 
AUG.  24-27,  1939 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  TOWNS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

was  stamped  on  many  letters  going  through  the  post  office  to  former 
residents  and  friends  during  the  period  plans  wTere  being  made  for 
the  celebration  and  it  proved  to  be  a  splendid  means  of  spreading 
interest  in  our  town.  Many  people  who  received  letters  with  this 
stamp  have  kept  them  for  souvenirs. 

The  First  Church,  the  Parish,  Rowley  Historical  Society,  also 
other  religious  as  well  as  civic,  local  and  fraternal  organizations 
were  invited  to  assist  the  committee,  all  of  whom  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  and  worked  'with  the  Town  Committee,  helping  to  make 
the  celebration  the  success  the  occasion  justified. 

To  do  justice  to  a  three  hundredth  anniversary  it  seemed  to 
the  committee  and  others  that  at  least  three  or  four  days  wrould 
he  needed  for  that  purpose  and  the  dates  of  August  24,  25,  26  and 
27  were  decided  upon,  one  of  these  days  was  set  apart  for  a  special 
church  service  with  all  local  and  daughter  churches  participating. 

Public  meetings  were  held  when  citizens  were  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  and  discuss  the  matter  and  offer  suggestions. 

An  open  meeting  was  held  at  the  Selectmen’s  office  with  many 
interested  citizens  and  representatives  of  various  organizations 
present  who  gave  expression  of  their  ideas  of  wffiat  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  Tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Town. 

The  Committee  voted  to  send  official  invitations  to  such  com¬ 
munities  as  have  been  set  apart  from  Rowley  as  well  as  to  our 
neighboring  towns  of  Ipswich  and  Newbury. 

Matter  of  decoration  of  toivn  buildings  left  in  charge  of  orig- 
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inal  Town  Committee  was  delegated  to  Board  of  Selectmen  and 
Board  of  School  Committee. 

Mr.  Amos  E.  Jewett  reported  that  Marker  Committee  had  set 
eighty-five  markers  at  house  lots  of  early  settlers  and  would  attend 
to  setting  1930  signs  in  place. 

Guests  to  be  invited  included:  Governor  and  Mrs.  Saltonstall; 
boards  of  selectmen  of  Georgetown,  Groveland,  Boxford,  Middle- 
ton,  Ipswich,  Newbury  and  Mayor  of  Haverhill;  also  Presidents  of 
Historical  Societies  of  Ipswich,  Old  Newbury,  Boxford  and  Haver¬ 
hill;  Representatives  Harland  Burke  of  Ipswich  and  William  F. 
Runnells  of  Newburyport;  Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Eames  of  Gov.  Dummer  Academy. 

Mr.  Ajuos  E.  Jewett  spoke  with  reference  to  Linebrook  Church, 
Pulpit  Rock  and  Ellsworth  Road,  for  which  he  indicated  setting 
markers. 

On  matter  of  concessions,  committee  went  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  granting  any  to  outside  agencies,  leaving  it  for  local 
organizations  to  do  as  they  saw  fit  on  their  own  premises. 

Maynard  R.  Haley,  Municipal  Lighting  Plant  manager,  was 
made  a  committee  on  Lighting. 

H.  L.  White  of  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  was  made  the  Official 
Decorator,  in  consideration  of  which  he  decorated  the  Town  build¬ 
ings  without  charge. 

Curtis  F.  Haley  was  appointed  as  Official  Photographer. 

The  decorations  on  the  public  buildings,  the  stores  and  the 
many  homes  gave  a  festive  appearance  to  the  town  and  also  gave 
evidence  to  the  visitors  here  of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
the  townspeople  showed  during  this  celebration. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  held  open  house  the  greater 
portion  of  each  day  of  the  celebration. 

Boy  Scouts  from  Georgetown,  who  encamped  upon  the  Town’s 
recently  acquired  Prescott  property,  were  in  charge  to  show  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  building  as  well  as  to  give  information  about  exhibits 
which  included  six  old  communion  cups,  very  rare  and  of  much 
interest  and  value,  relics  of  earlier  years.  The  cups  are  inscribed 
as  follows:  “The  Gift  of  Thomas  Hale,  Esq.”;  “The  Gift  of 
Ezekiel  Rogers  to  the  Church  of  Rowley” ;  “The  Gift  of  Nathan 
Barker,  1739”;  “The  Gift  of  Nathan  Barker,  1739”;  also  the  old 
Church  Weathervane  of  1697;  “The  Gift  of  S.  Phillips  to  the 
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Church  of  Rowley,  1  7 14/'  and  “E.  R."  The  exhibits  also  included 
early  church  records  as  well  as  original  vital  records  beginning  with 
the  year  1639,  now  in  fine  condition,  which  have  been  restored  and 
rebound  and  are  something  to  which  the  Town  can  point  with 
justifiable  pleasure  and  pride. 

At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  of  March  6,  1939,  acting 
under  Article  25  of  the  warrant,  the  Town  voted  unanimously 
to  authorize  a  transfer  of  $1000.00  from  the  Electric  Light  De¬ 
partment's  operating  cash  to  a  Reserve  Fund,  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  said  sum  to  he  used  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  Rowley 
Tercentenary  Celebration. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  the  Municipal  Light  De¬ 
partment  played  a  large  part  inasmuch  as  it  was  from  their  treasury, 
as  the  result  of  careful  and  economical  management  throughout 
the  years  of  its  existence  since  1910  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  provide  the  funds  for  financing  the  expense  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  carry  out  the  program. 

This  fact  wherein  the  Town  through  the  Light  Depart¬ 
ment  consumers  had  built  up  a  surplus  of  $1000  which  could  be 
turned  over  to  the  Town  for  Tercentenary  expenses  without  any 
added  financial  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  had  much  to  do  with 
trie  Town’s  going  forward  so  extensively  with  the  celebration. 

And  now  that  the  occasion  passed  off  so  successfully,  a  credit 
to  the  Town  and  to  those  who  planned  the  interesting  events  of 
the  four  days,  August  24  to  27  inclusive,  we  trust  all  may  feel 
a  just  sense  of  pride  in  what  transpired,  for  all  expense  incurred 
was  covered  in  this  way  without  any  other  sources  of  revenue 
from  the  town. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  Tercentenary 
expenses,  the  Light  Department  officials,  including  Maynard  R. 
Haley,  manager,  George  O.  Kent  and  John  F.  Grundstrum  with 
the  assistance  of  Alden  J.  Kent,  constructed  without  expense  to 
the  Town  a  large  sign  about  4x12  feet  in  size  bearing  on  each 
side  the  wording,  “Town  of  Rowley,  1639  -  Aug.  24-27  -  1939. ” 
This  sign  was  suspended  between  the  trees  at  the  northerly  end  of 
the  Common  and  illuminated  each  evening  for  many  weeks  so 
that  people  passing  through  the  town  were  made  aware  of  the 
Tercentenary  celebration  long  before  it  occurred.  This  required 
much  work  in  construction  besides  considerable  expense  for  neces¬ 
sary  materials  used. 
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Thus  briefly  we  have  attempted  to  outline  work  in  arranging 
for  our  Tercentenary  Celebration  as  carried  out  by  the  committee 
herein  before  mentioned  and  the  following  persons  who  served  on 
committees  for  the  celebration. 


1639  1939 

ROWLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 
August  24  -  25  -  26  and  27,  1939 
Town  Committee 

Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  Chairman 
Joseph  N.  Dummer,  Vice  Chairman 
John  A.  Marshall,  Clerk 
Rupert  S.  Morrill,  Treasurer 
Frank  W.  Fletcher  George  E.  Pike 

Samuel  F.  Knowles,  Jr.  Miss  Marian  G.  Todd 

Harlan  C.  Foster  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Cheney 

M  iss  Gertrude  W.  Carleton  Albert  F.  Tenney 

Amos  E.  Jewett 


The  Clerk  of  General  Committee  was  made  a  committee  on 
messages  to  England  Church  and  Parish. 

Chairman  and  Clerk  of  Committee  were  named  as  commit¬ 
tee  on  pageant  with  Joseph  N.  Dummer,  who  with  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Etta  E.  Hodgdon  and  her  assistants,  Mrs.  Ruth  Faulking- 
ham  and  Miss  Dorothy  Keyes,  presented  the  Rowley  episodes, 
opening  with  the  prologue  written  by  Mrs.  Mabel  J.  Gordon  and 
rendered  by  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Haley  as  Father  Time. 


VARIOUS  CELEBRATION  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Tablets  were:  *Amos  E.  Jewett,  Cornelius  F. 
Haley,  William  Dummer,  Albert  F.  Tenney,  Miss  Marian  G. 
Todd,  Samuel  F.  Knowles,  Jr.,  Frank  W.  Fletcher. 

*Curtis  F.  Haley,  Lawrence  R.  Bishop,  Harold  E.  Bartlett 
and  James  C.  Hirtle  were  selected  to  have  charge  of  Rowley’s 
cannon  /‘Old  Nancy.” 

Arthur  K.  Gordon  and  Charles  E.  Bradstreet  in  charge  of 
ringing  Church  bells. 

^Committee  chairman. 
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^Milford  F.  Daniels,  Palmer  S.  Perley  and  Olle  D.  Olson 
committee  on  Souvenirs. 

Highway  Surveyor  Anthony  Sheehan  —  Town  Improvement 
committee. 

Chief  of  Police  Woodman  H.  Jewett  placed  in  charge  of 
policing  as  might  be  necessary. 

Rowley  Grange  Colonial  Ball  Committee:  *Mrs.  Edith  L. 
Daggett,  Mrs.  Harriett  Porter,  Milford  F.  Daniels,  John  W. 
Hogan,  Palmer  S.  Perley,  Job  B.  McCormick,  Milford  R.  Buck. 

Sunday  Church  Service:  *Miss  Helen  R.  Sornborger,  Mrs. 
Ruth  P.  Mighill,  Arthur  K.  Gordon,  Randolph  W.  Emerson, 
G.  Carleton  Brown,  Ralph  Hale,  Wilbur  K.  Foster. 

Amos  E.  Jewett  and  John  A.  Marshall  made  committee  to 
procure  Salem  Cadet  Band  for  concert  Thursday  evening,  August  24. 

Program  Committee:  *John  A.  Marshall,  Cornelius  F.  Haley, 
Frank  W.  Fletcher,  Miss  Marian  G.  Todd. 

Committee  on  Marking  House  Lots,  Old  Homes,  etc. :  *Amos 
E.  Jewett,  Harlan  C.  Foster  and  Winfield  J.  Haley. 

Rowley  Historical  Society  Garden  Party:  *Miss  Marian  G. 
Todd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  E.  Jewett,  Joseph  N.  Dummer,  Mrs. 
Florence  E.  Fountain,  Miss  Christena  Wieck,  Miss  Alice  B.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Sophy  D.  Carleton,  Winfield  J.  Haley,  John  D.  Bradstreet, 
Ronald  P.  Perley,  J.  Harris  Todd,  Alden  J.  Kent,  Cornelius  F. 
Haley,  M  iss  Gertrude  W.  Carleton,  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Cheney,  Harlan 
C.  Foster,  John  A.  Marshall. 

Historical  Episodes:  ^Joseph  N.  Dummer,  Cornelius  F.  Haley, 
John  A.  Marshall. 

Tercentenary  Banquet:  *Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Cheney,  Miss  Gertrude 
W.  Carleton,  George  E.  Pike. 

Tree  Planting:  *Harlan  C.  Foster,  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  George 
E.  Pike,  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Carleton. 

Ball  Game:  *Sumner  C.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Cartledge. 
Sports:  ^Randolph  W.  Emerson,  Thomas  W.  Burke. 
Firemen’s  Activities:  *Chief  Alexander  Good,  Harvey  E. 
Saunders,  H.  Gerald  Frost,  Leonard  D.  Cook,  Melvin  D.  Haley. 

Parade  Committee  representing  the  Town  Committee,  Churches 
and  various  organizations: 

Town  Committee:  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Haley  and  John  A. 
Marshall. 
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Congregational  Church :  Randolph  W.  Emerson  and  Lennart 
A.  Swenson. 

Congregational  Parish :  G.  Carlton  Brown  and  Arthur  K. 
Gordon. 

First  Baptist  Church:  Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Jahnke  and  Charles  E. 
Bradstreet. 

St.  Mary’s  Church:  Edward  F.  MacDonald  and  Anthony 
Sheehan. 

Rowley  Historical  Society:  Miss  Alice  B.  Smith  and  Alden 
J.  Kent. 

Rowley  Grange:  John  W.  Hogan  and  Milford  R.  Buck. 

Masconnomet  Lodge,  I.O.O.F. :  Ronald  P.  Perley  and  B. 
Harris  Hardy. 

Nokomis  Reheka'n  Lodge:  Mrs.  Olive  P.  Worthley  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  J.  Hiller. 

Rowley  Lodge,  K.  of  P. :  Fred  A.  Hanson  and  Ernest  B. 
Mason. 

Rowley  Lodge,  A.O.U.W. :  Willard  L.  Bailey  and  George 
Gilday. 

Rowley  Recreation  Club :  Ralph  E.  Sleeper  and  George  L. 
M  anthorn. 

Rowley  Mutual  Benefit  Association:  Ralph  W.  Emerson  and 
Francis  D.  Peabody. 

Rowley  Community  Club :  Thomas  W.  Burke  and  Sumner 
C.  Bruce. 

Firemen:  Alexander  Good  and  Harvey  E.  Saunders. 

Good  Cheer  Club:  Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Stevens  and  Fred  R.  Hardy. 
Men’s  Fellowship:  Daniel  H.  O’Brien  and  William  Dummer. 

This  committee  organized  with  choice  of 

"Harvey  E.  Saunders,  Chairman 
Edward  F.  MacDonald,  Clerk 

The  Parade  Committee  selected  Everett  F.  Haley  as  Chief 
Marshal. 

The  Chief  M  arshal  named  as  his  Aids:  Edward  F.  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  George  S.  Porter. 
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Following  is  a  full  list  of  those  who  served  on  Tercentenary 
General  Committee,  as  chosen  by  the  Town  and  selected  from 
Churches  and  the  various  organizations  in  Town: 


Town  Committee: 

Selectmen 

Frank  W.  Fletcher 
Samuel  F.  Knowles,  Jr. 
Rupert  S.  Morrill 
Cornelius  F.  Haley 
John  A.  Marshall 
Harlan  C.  Foster 
M  iss  Gertrude  W.  Carleton 
George  E.  Pike 
Miss  Marian  G.  Todd 
Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Cheney 
Albert  F.  Tenney 
Amos  E.  Jewett 
Joseph  N.  Dummer 

Congregational  Church: 

Arthur  K.  Gordon 
Randolph  W.  Emerson 
Wilbur  K.  Foster 
Ralph  Hale 
Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Mighill 
M  iss  Helen  R.  Sornborger 
G.  Carleton  Brown 

Congregational  Parish : 

John  A.  Marshall 
William  S.  Foster 
Thomas  Jones 
Mrs.  Etta  E.  Hodgdon 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Hale 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Jewett 
Mrs.  Mabel  J.  Gordon 


Rowley  Lodge,  A.O.U.W. : 
Charles  E.  Marshall 
Rupert  S.  Morrill 
George  Gild  ay 
Charles  P.  Burke 
Charles  N.  Pickard 
William  A.  Hiller 
Willard  L.  Bailej^ 

Masconnomet  Lodge,  LO.O.F. : 
Arthur  W.  Peabody 
Gorham  P.  Jewett 
Carl  G.  Peabody 
William  C.  Bates 
Olle  D.  Olson 
B.  H  arris  Hardy 
Newell  C.  Sgort 

Nokomis  Rebekah  Lodge: 

Airs.  Stella  A.  McCormick 
Airs.  Mildred  W.  Hardy 
Airs.  Ruth  P.  Mighill 
Airs.  Esther  C.  Perley 
Airs.  Olive  P.  Worthley 
Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  Hiller 
Aliss  Ruth  M.  Pace 

Rowley  Lodge,  K.  of  P. : 

Fred  A.  Hanson 
Charles  E.  Marshall 
Francis  D.  Peabody 
Ernest  B.  Mason 
Irving  P.  Johnson 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Cornelius  F.  Haley 
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First  Baptist  Church: 

Job  B.  McCormick 
Milford  R.  Buck 
Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Jahnke 
Charles  E.  Bradstreet 
Mrs.  Grace  H.  Pickard 

Saint  Mary’s  Church : 

Edward  F.  MacDonald 
Anthony  Sheehan 

Rowley  Historical  Society: 
Amos  E.  Jewett 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  A.  Jewett 
Joseph  N.  Dummer 
M  rs.  Florence  E.  Fountain 
M  iss  Christena  Wieck 
Miss  Alice  B.  Smith 
Winfield  J.  Haley 
John  D.  Bradstreet 
Ronald  P.  Perley 
J-  H  arris  Todd 
Alden  J.  Kent 
Mrs.  Sophy  D.  Carleton 
Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Cheney 
Miss  Marian  G.  Todd 
Harlan  C.  Foster 
John  A.  Marshall 
Cornelius  F.  Haley 
M  iss  Gertrude  W.  Carleton 

Rowley  Grange: 

Milford  F.  Daniels 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Daggett 
Milford  R.  Buck 
John  W.  Hogan 
Palmer  S.  Perley 
M  rs.  Harriett  F.  Porter 
Everett  G.  Peabody 


Rowley  Volunteer  Fire 
Protection  Association : 
Alexander  Good 
Harvey  E.  Saunders 
H.  Gerald  Frost 
Leonard  D.  Cook 
Melvin  D.  Haley 

Rowley  Mutual  Benefit 
Association : 

Francis  D.  Peabody 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Cornelius  F.  Haley 

Rowley  Recreation  Club : 
Ralph  E.  Sleeper 
Edward  F.  MacDonald 

Rowley  Men’s  Fellowship: 
Daniel  H.  O’Brien 
William  Dummer 
Palmer  S.  Perley 

Rowley  Athletic  Association : 
Edward  F.  MacDonald 
Sumner  C.  Bruce 

Rowley  Good  Cheer  Club: 
M  rs.  Sadie  M.  Stevens 
M  rs.  Etta  D.  Kinnear 
Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Edgerly 
Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Jerome 
Fred  R.  Hardy 

Rowley  Community  Club: 
Thomas  W.  Burke 
Randolph  W.  Emerson 
Rowley  Recreation  Club : 
Ralph  E.  Sleeper 
George  L.  Manthorn 
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SOUVENIR  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  comprising  Milford  F.  Daniels,  Palmer  S. 
Perlev  and  Olle  D.  Olson,  performed  good  work  in  designing  and 
procuring  a  neat  Souvenir  program  which  gave  daily  and  hourly 
information  of  events  as  scheduled  in  condensed  form  upon  pocket- 
sized  cards,  surmounted  with  button  and  ribbon  badge  with  pin  for 
convenient  attachment  to  coat  or  wearing  apparel. 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  round  button  were  the  words 
EZEKIEL  ROGERS’  PLANTATION 
and  in  the  center  the  wording 

1639 

ROWLEY,  MASS. 

TERCENTENARY 

CELEBRATION 

1939 

The  whole  made  a  convenient  and  useful  means  to  appraise 
anyone  where  and  when  the  various  events  would  occur,  and  were 
sold  for  a  nominal  price  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 


TOWN  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee,  headed  by  Highway  Surveyor  Anthony  Shee¬ 
han  was  certainly  a  very  useful  and  helpful  committee,  in  that 
they  not  only  kept  streets  and  grounds  cleared  of  refuse  matter 
which  unavoidably  was  bound  to  collect,  but  also  cleared  up  previous 
to  the  celebration,  making  general  conditions  and  appearances  about 
town  much  better  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case,  for  the 
many  visitors  here  to  enjoy  or  participate  in  the  celebration. 


Present  Town  Hall,  Town  Offices  and  Free  Public  Library  Building,  erected  1904,  “In  part  by  gift  of  David  E.  Smith  for 
benefit  of  his  Native  Town.”  Showing  World  War  Memorial  erected  by  the  Town  in  1935,  also  Alden  J.  Kent’s  electric 
illuminated  clock  in  tower,  installed  1932. 
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THURSDAY 

THE  Rowley  Tercentenary  celebration  opened  on  Thursday, 
August  24,  in  a  gala  manner  with  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell  and  the  firing  of  “Old  Nancy,”  The  Town  Hall  was  filled 
with  townspeople  and  visitors  for  the  opening  exercises  at  which 
Selectman  Frank  W.  Fletcher  made  the  announcements  and  gave 
the  opening  address.  Rev.  Stanley  H.  Gregory,  pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  gave  the  invocation.  Senator  Cornelius  F.  Haley, 
chairman  of  committee,  then  gave  an  address,  thanking  the  people 
for  their  cooperation,  giving  a  description  of  previous  celebrations 
in  Rowley.  Mr.  Fletcher  introduced  Amos  E.  Jewett,  who  spoke 
on  the  history  of  Rowley.  Selectman  Rupert  S.  Morrill  was  also 
seated  on  the  stage  with  the  speakers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking,  a  program  which  had  been 
directed  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Doris  Currier,  supervisor  of  music, 
and  Mrs.  Marion  Murray,  Miss  Phyllis  McCormick  and  Ralph 
W.  Collins,  teachers,  was  presented  by  the  school  children  in  a 
most  pleasing  manner,  most  of  the  dialogue  having  been  written 
in  lyrics. 

The  program  in  detail  was  as  follows: 


MORNING 

ADDRESS  OF  FRANK  W.  FLETCHER 
Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 

According  to  history  Rowley  was  settled  in  the  year  1639  by 
the  Reverend  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  a  band  of  followers.  During 
those  early  years  they  were  obliged  to  endure  many  hardships  and 
discouraging  setbacks.  There  was  more  or  less  sickness  and  deaths 
among  them.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  grief.  But 
they  were  hardy  pioneers  and  kept  pushing  along.  From  year  to 
year  more  and  more  families  came  to  Rowley  and  settled  and  so 
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time  passed  until  the  year  1739.  In  the  year  1739  the  town  was 
100  years  old.  As  I  understand  it  there  is  no  authentic  account 
that  a  celebration  was  held  but  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
there  was.  In  that  hundred  years  great  changes  had  taken  place 
one  way  and  another,  but  there  was  no  stopping  so  the  rural  life 
in  Rowley  continued  on,  changing  gradually  with  the  times  until 
1839  in  which  year  a  celebration  was  held  and  festivities  of  one  sort 
or  another  were  participated  in  on  the  Rowley  Common.  An 
account  of  this  is  set  forth  in  Gage’s  History.  At  that  time  the 
trees  on  the  common  were  very  small.  Since  that  time  many,  many 
things  have  happened  to  change  the  geographic  layout  in  Rowley 
a  few  of  which  are  the  setting  off  of  Bradford,  Groveland,  George¬ 
town  and  Boxford.  So  another  hundred  years  having  passed  away 
we  find  ourselves  living  in  the  year  1939,  at  which  time  the  town 
has  become  300  years  old.  By  vote  of  the  town  a  tercentenary 
celebration  is  to  be  held  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  Rowley 
300  years  ago,  and  so  today  as  they  did  back  200  years  ago  and 
100  years  ago  we  are  gathered  together  to  again  participate  in  fes¬ 
tivities  and  to  recount  many  of  the  happenings  of  yester  years.  It 
happens  to  be  my  great  privilege  today  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  Rowley  to  extend  to  you  all  an  invitation  to  attend 
and  enjoy  the  four  days  festivities  that  make  up  the  Tercentenary 
program. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Stanley  H.  Gregory,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  was  next  on  the  program. 


ADDRESS  OF  CORNELIUS  F.  HALEY 
At  the  Tercentenary  Opening  Exercises 

Town  Hall 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Town’s  Tercentenary  Committee  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  be  privileged  to  speak  at  this  time.  On  the 
opening  day  of  our  Tercentenary  Celebration  it  is  fitting  to  assem- 
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ble  here  and  participate  in  the  order  of  exercises  as  arranged  in 
a  very  fine  and  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  by  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  Faculty  and  Student  bodies  of  the  Town’s  schools.  As 
we  read  such  an  interesting  order  of  exercises,  prepared  by  those 
who  represent  our  public  school  system  we  can  look  back  over  the 
years  since  the  Town  was  incorporated  and  sense  the  many  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  educational  life  of  the  Community  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  existing  conditions.  We  meet  today  in 
the  Town  Hall  and  Library  Building  which  was  constructed  largely 
from  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  David  E.  Smith. 

Additional  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Town  which  with 
the  fund  as  willed  by  Mr.  Smith  for  a  building  for  educational 
or  charitable  purposes  the  building  was  erected  in  1904  and  as  the 
tablet  placed  in  the  building  states,  “In  part  by  gift  of  David  E. 
Smith  for  benefit  of  his  native  Town.”  The  Town’s  people  have 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  building  as  here  we  have  in 
addition  to  comfortable  quarters  for  our  Town  Officers,  a  Town 
Hall  for  meeting  purposes  as  well  as  other  civic  and  social  events. 
Also  our  well  managed  Public  Library,  a  public  benefit  for  all. 
As  we  listened  at  the  opening  hour  of  our  celebration,  this  morning, 
to  the  ringing  of  church  bells  and  the  official  salute  from  the  old 
Rowley  cannon,  Nancy,  it  w’as  the  beginning  of  the  300th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  settlement  of  Rowley.  Speaking  for  the  Committee 
I  desire  to  express  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  various 
committees  who  have  loyally  devoted  their  time  and  effort  preparing 
a  program  for  our  Tercentenary  observance  that  would  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  such  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Town.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  the  towns  of  Georgetown  and  Boxford  for 
their  splendid  cooperation  and  public  interest  in  having  prepared 
historical  episodes  which  will  be  presented  on  Rowley  Common  this 
afternoon  in  conjunction  with  the  historical  episodes  of  the  Town 
of  Rowley.  The  Tercentenary  prologue  was  written  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
J.  Gordon,  a  Rowley  resident,  who  with  Joseph  N.  Dummer  pre¬ 
pared  script  for  the  Rowley  Episodes.  In  the  official  programs  there 
is  outlined  from  day  to  day  the  general  observance  of  the  various 
events.  We  trust  these  programs,  which  have  been  distributed  by 
the  Committee,  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  furthering  the  interest  you 
have  manifested  in  the  celebration. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ROWLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Amos  Everett  Jewett 

Eighteen  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  to  these  shores, 
and  but  ten  years  after  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
was  granted,  the  town  of  Rowley,  whose  tercentenary  we  com¬ 
memorate  today,  was  settled  and  incorporated. 

The  migration  to  Massachusetts  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  and  the  Pilgrims  were, 
as  Bradford  says,  “By  the  blessing  of  God  the  first  beginners  and 
(in  a  sort)  the  foundation  of  all  the  Colonies  in  New7  England.” 

As  early  as  1623,  the  “Dorchester  Adventurers”  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  settlement  at  Cape  Ann,  wdiere  they  were  joined  by  Roger 
Conant,  of  Plymouth,  whom  they  chose  as  their  manager  or  leader. 
Five  years  later,  a  band  of  emigrants  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Endicott  came  to  Naumkeag,  whither  the  Dorchester  Company  or 
“Planters’’  as  they  were  designated  had  removed.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  these  two  bodies  united  under  the  name  of  the  “Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,”  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  amicable  agreement  named  the  place  Salem.  In  1630, 
John  Winthrop,  with  a  large  company,  came  to  Boston  and  the 
migration  was  on  in  force. 

The  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  4  March,  1628-9,  included 
all  the  land  between  the  “Greate  River  there  called  the  Monomack, 
alias  Merriemack,  and  a  certen  other  river  there  called  Charles 
River”,  also  all  the  land  within  the  space  of  three  miles  north  of 
the  Merrimac  and  south  of  the  Charles. 

The  same  year  of  the  granting  of  this  charter,  Charles  First 
dissolved  parliament  and  for  eleven  years  governed  by  “Divine 
right.”  It  w7as  during  these  eleven  years  that  the  great  migration 
took  place,  ceasing  only  at  the  calling  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1 640. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  who  w7ere  these  people  who  left 
their  old  homes  and  so  much  that  was  dear  to  them  in  England, 
to  found  new  homes  in  a  wilderness,  and  what  their  object  in  cross¬ 
ing  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  live  and  die  in  this  unknown 
land. 
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They  were  members  of  a  religious  party  which  had  its  rise 
during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  Lollards  of  earlier  centuries,  disciples  in  a  way,  of 
Huss  and  Cranmer,  of  Tyndale,  Wy cliff e  and  Latimer.  1  hey 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  high-handed  rule  of  Laud  and  others,  and 
came  to  this  land  that  they  might  worship  God  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and  withal  enjoy  not 
only  religious  but  political  liberty,  which  are  inseparable. 

Prof.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  asks  what  is  meant  by  Puritanism 
and  who  were  Puritans,  and  answers  his  own  question  by  saying, 
“Pu  ritanism  was  a  way  of  life  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Bible 
was  the  word  of  God,  and  the  whole  word  of  God.  Puritans  were 
Englishmen  who  endeavored  to  live  according  to  that  light.” 

It  is  often  said  that  they  came  to  found  a  place  of  religious 
liberty,  and  then  persecuted  others  for  not  conforming  to  their  way 
of  worship.  John  Cotton  wrote,  “The  design  of  our  first  planters 
was  not  toleration.”  Morison  says,  “The  Colony  had  not  been 
founded  with  a  view  to  establishing  religious  liberty.” 

There  was  plenty  of  land  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of 
the  Bay  Colony  where  others  might  settle  and  establish  communities 
as  pleased  them,  but  they  could  not  come  here  and  seek  to  overthrow 
what  had  been  begun  at  the  cost  of  so  much  toil,  suffering  and 
oftimes  life  itself. 

Morison  rather  naivety  remarks,  “Some  writers  on  the  History 
of  M  assachusetts  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was  still  a 
good  deal  of  room  left  in  America  north  of  the  Merrimac  and 
south  of  the  Charles.” 

These  settlers  were  so  exclusively  English  that  Fiske  in  “Begin¬ 
nings  of  Newr  England,”  says,  “There  is  not  a  county  in  England 
of  which  the  population  is  more  purely  English  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 

All  the  counties  in  England  were  represented  in  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  these  shores  during  the  seventeenth  century  but  the  East 
Anglian  counties  contributed  more  than  all  the  rest.  This  section 
according  to  Havelock  Ellis  in  his  “Study  of  British  Genius,”  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  statesmen,  scientists,  ecclesiastics,  scholars  and 
artists  in  English  history.  It  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
independence  and  love  of  liberty,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Puritan 
movement  was  most  pronounced. 
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The  English  historian,  Arthur  Percival  Newton,  who  has 
made  English  colonization  his  lifelong  study,  says,  “The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  migration  was  an  event  entirely  without  precedent  in 
the  modern  world;  Virginia,  Newfoundland  and  Guiana  had  at¬ 
tracted  merely  the  adventurers  and  the  needy;  the  Mayflower  Pil¬ 
grims,  though  ages  have  glorified  them,  were  too  few  in  number, 
too  humble  in  station,  and  too  far  removed  from  the  main  currents 
of  English  life  to  be  of  importance ;  but  now  sober,  well-to-do  men 
of  middle  age,  to  whom  a  spirit  of  adventure  was  entirely  foreign, 
were  contemplating  a  transfer  of  themselves,  their  families  and 
their  goods  to  new  homes  across  the  seas,  there  to  found  not  a 
colony  but  a  commonwealth  ....  Winthrop  and  White,  guided  as 
they  felt  by  a  higher  power,  were  resolved  upon  a  course  that  was 
new.  The  men  of  the  future  had  their  way  and  the  great  human 
stream  was  directed  to  the  New’  England  shore.” 

Fiske  says,  “In  all  history  there  has  been  no  other  instance  of 
colonization  so  exclusively  effected  by  picked  and  chosen  men.” 

J.  Franklin  Jameson,  “Historical  Writing  in  America,”  says 
of  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  more  pronounced  Puritan,  “It  is  the  story  of  a  small  and 
feeble  enterprise,  glorified  by  faith,  hope  and  charity,  but  neces¬ 
sarily  and  always  limited  by  the  slender  resources  of  the  poor 
and  humble  men  who  originated  it.  The  founding  of  the  Bay 
Colony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  a  colonial  enterprise  than  a 
great  Puritan  migration.  It  was  organized  by  men  of  substance 
and  standing,  and  supported  by  the  wealth  of  a  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  body  of  the  English  nation,  and  consciously  directed  toward 
the  high  end  of  founding  in  America  a  great  Puritan  state.” 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Puritan  exodus,  in  the  summer  of 
1638,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  company  of  about  twenty  fam¬ 
ilies,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  from  Yorkshire,  sailed,  according  to 
tradition,  from  Hull  on  the  Humber  in  the  ship  John  of  London. 
Mr.  Rogers  had  been  for  seventeen  years  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Rowley,  England,  but  like  many  others  had  been  suspended  from 
the  ministry.  The  company  landed  on  these  shores  in  the  autumn. 
Perley  in  his  “History  of  Boxford”  says  at  Salem.  They  stayed 
at  Salem,  Ipswich  and  Boston  for  a  season,  but  before  the  winter 
was  over,  “after  consulting  with  the  ministers,”  Mr.  Rogers  re¬ 
quested  of  the  General  Court  a  tract  of  land  between  Ipswich 
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and  Newbury,  which  was  granted,  and  the  settlement  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1638-9.  “13  March,  1638-9.  Mr.  Ezechi :  Rogers, 

Mr.  John  Phillips,  &  their  company  had  granted  them  8  miles  every 
way  into  the  countrey,  where  it  may  not  trench  vpon  Other  plan¬ 
tations  already  settled.’’ 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  familiar  with  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  following  act  of  the  General  Court  on  the  3  March, 
1635-6,  “It  is  refered  to  John  Humfry,  Esq.  &  Capt.  Turner  to 
sett  out  bounds  betwixte  ....  Ipswich  &  Newbury  before  mid- 
sumer,  nexte,  as  also  to  vewe  &  informe  the  next  Gen’all  Court  if 
there  may  not  be  another  towne  conveniently  setled  betwixte  them ; 
&  it  is  agreed,  that  the  bounds  of  the  said  townes  shall  run  sixe 
miles  apeece  into  the  country.” 

Winthrop,  in  his  “History  of  New  England,”  says,  “A  plan¬ 
tation  was  begun  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury.  The  occasion 
was  this;  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport  having  determined  to 
sit  down  at  Quinipiack,  (New  Haven)  there  came  over  one  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Rogers  of  Wethersfield  in  England,  and  with  him  some 
twenty  families,  Godly  men,  and  most  of  them  of  good  estate.  This 
Mr.  Rogers,  being  a  man  of  special  note  in  England  for  his  zeal, 
piety  and  other  parts,  they  labored  by  all  means  to  draw  them  to 
Quinipiack,  and  had  so  far  prevailed  with  him,  being  newly  come, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  as  they  engaged 
him ;  yet  being  a  very  wise  man,  and  considering  that  many  of 
quality  in  England  did  depend  upon  his  choice  as  a  fit  place  for 
them,  he  agreed  upon  such  propositions  and  cautions,  as,  though 
they  promised  to  fulfill  them  all  (Whereupon  he  sent  divers  of 
his  people  thither  before  winter)  yet,  when  it  came  to,  they  were 
not  able  to  make  good  what  they  had  promised.” 

“Whereupon,  he  consulted  with  the  elders  of  the  bay,  and  by 
their  advice,  etc.,  holding  his  former  agreement  released,  he  and 
his  people  took  that  place  by  Ipswich;  and  because  some  farms  had 
been  granted  by  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  which  would  be  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  their  plantation,  they  bought  out  the  owners,  disbursing 
therein  about  £800:  and  he  sent  a  pinnace  to  Quinipiack  to  fetch 
back  the  rest  of  his  people;  but  Mr.  Davenport,  and  others  of 
Connecticut,  (Being  impatient  of  the  loss  of  him  and  his  people), 
staid  the  pinnace,  and  sent  a  messenger  with  letters  of  purpose  to 
recover  him  again.  This  made  him  to  desire  the  elders  to  assemble 
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again,  and  he  shewed  them  the  letters  they  sent  (which  wanted  no 
argument,  though  some  truth)  ;  but  he  made  the  case  so  clear,  by 
letters  which  had  passed  between  them,  etc.,  as  they  held  him  still 
tree  from  all  engagement ;  and  so  he  returned  answer  to  them,  and 
went  on  with  his  plantation.” 

During  the  interim  between  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rogers’  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  England,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  new  Plantation, 
4th.  7  mo.  (September)  1639,  as  Rowley,  about  forty  more  families 
had  joined  them,  so  that  there  were  now  fifty-nine  families  in  all, 
some  of  whom  had  preceded  Mr.  Rogers  to  New  England. 

House  lots  were  laid  out,  the  locations  being  largely  governed 
by  the  Town  Brook  and  its  tributaries.  Gage,  “History  of  Row- 
ley,  1840,”  says,  “These  people,  it  appears,  labored  together  in 
common,  for  nearly  five  years,  from  the  time  they  commenced  a 
settlement  in  this  place ;  no  man  owning  any  land  in  severalty  from 
the  company,  until  after  they  had  laid  out  the  several  streets  and 
roads,  as  now  improved.”  We  think  there  is  no  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment  and  the  language  used  by  the  writer  shows  him  to  have 
been  in  doubt  about  it  himself.  It  may  be  that  for  a  brief  interval 
they  lived  in  common,  but  the  probability  is  that  just  as  soon  as 
possible  house  lots  were  apportioned  and  shelters  of  some  sort 
erected  ;  but  not  log  houses  as  the  general  impression  seems  to  be, 
for  they  belong  to  a  later  date  and  another  section  of  the  country. 

Higginson,  “New-Englands  Plantation,  1630,”  says,  “We  that 
are  setled  at  Salem  make  what  haste  we  can  to  build  Houses,  so 
that  within  a  short  time  we  shall  haue  a  faire  Towne.” 

Johnson,  “Wonder  Working  Providence,  1654,”  writes,  “They 
(the  Rowley  people)  soon  erected  a  number  of  houses.” 

Great  as  the  problem  of  building  shelters  was  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  problem  for  between  two  hundred  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  people  to  have  lived  together  for  nearly  five  years.  This 
experiment  was  tried  at  Plymouth  but  the  results  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  According  to  Bradford,  “History  of  Plymouth  Plan¬ 
tation,”  it  “Was  found  to  breed  much  confusion  &  discontent.” 

“The  Survey  of  the  Towne  of  Rowley  taken  the  tenth  of 
eleauenth  Anno  Dni  1643,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  Mr.  Edward 
Carlton,  Humphrey  Reyner,  ffrancis  Parrat,  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  freemen  of  the  saide  Towne  who  also  are  to  Regester 
the  Seueral  Lotts  of  all  the  inhabitants  granted  and  laid  out,  and 
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to  leaue  therof  a  Copy  with  the  Recorder  of  the  Shire  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Generali  Court.” 

The  fact  that  this  survey  was  taken  in  1643  and  the  General 
Court  ordered  a  copy  left  with  the  recorder  of  the  shire,  has  led 
Gage  and  others  to  conclude  that  the  house  lots  were  laid  out  at 
that  time.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  divided  the  towns  into 
four  shires  or  counties  that  year,  before  which  time  there  was  no 
shire  where  the  record  could  have  been  recorded. 

Essex  County  comprised  eight  towns  south  of  the  Merrimac. 
Rowley,  after  some  changes  in  the  original  grants,  was  bounded 
ofti  the  north  by  Newbury,  west  by  Cochicawick  (Andover),  south 
and  southwest  by  Ipswich  and  Salem,  and  east,  after  the  grant  of 
one-fifth  of  Plum  Island,  in  1649,  by  the  ocean,  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  the  largest  town  in  area  in  the  county. 

The  General  Court  in  March,  1635-6,  granted  some  towns 
“sixe  miles  apeece  into  the  country”  ;  while  Mr.  Rogers  in  March, 
1638-9,  was  granted  “eight  miles  every  way  into  the  countrey.” 
This  occasioned  some  misunderstanding  and  before  the  bounds  were 
finally  settled  some  ill  feeling  was  manifested  and  Mr.  Rogers 
censured  for  his  remarks  and  obliged  to  go  before  the  Court  and 
apologize. 

Three  principal  streets  were  laid  out  at  an  early  date,  Wethers¬ 
field,  named  for  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  England;  Holme 
(now  Central),  for  the  home  of  the  Lamberts,  Barkers,  Brighams 
and  Crosbies  at  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor ;  Bradford  for  the  home 
of  the  Jewetts. 

The  First  Church  was  organized  3  December,  1639,  and  was 
the  sixteenth  church  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

A  public  school  was  established  soon  after  the  settlement, 
William  Boynton  serving  as  one  of  the  earliest  teachers. 

The  size  of  the  house  lots  was  governed  by  the  amount  one  paid 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  land  already  pre-empted  by  Ipswich 
and  Newbury,  and  varied  from  one  to  six  acres. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  outlying  lands  were  also  divided,  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  same  committee  who  apportioned  the  house  lots.  The 
rights  in  the  commons  or  undivided  lands  were  always  designated 
as  gates.  Gates  was  an  old  English  term  and  so  far  as  we  know 
Rowley  was  the  only  town  to  apply  it  in  the  laying  out  of  land. 
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In  course  of  time  as  these  outlying  lands  were  cleared  and 
occupied  they  were  set  off  from  the  old  town  and  incorporated  as 
new  towns ;  in  many  instances  becoming  the  homes  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  who  first  came.  The  Merrimac  lands  became 
Bradford,  in  1675;  Rowley  Village,  Boxford,  1685;  New  Rowley, 
Georgetown,  1838;  Groveland  was  set  off  from  Bradford  in  1850. 
Part  of  Boxford  was  included  in  Middleton  when  that  town  was 
incorporated,  1728.  In  1785,  a  part  of  Ipswich,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  acres,  was  annexed  to  Rowley. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  Rowley  which 
in  early  years  occupied  a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Commonwealth  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

Standing  as  we  do  today  on  the  threshold  of  another  century 
of  its  history  we  may  with  pardonable  pride  look  back  on  the  past. 

There  is  something  fine  in  the  planting  of  this  and  other  towns 
in  the  wilderness.  The  establishment  of  a  town  government,  the 
organization  of  a  church,  the  founding  of  a  public  school,  all  made 
for  a  substantial,  intelligent  community. 

Not  alone  in  this  section  of  our  country  has  the  influence  of 
the  New  England  Puritan  and  what  he  stood  for  been  felt.  They 
peopled  the  Western  Reserve  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  later 
pushed  on  to  the  middle  west  and  beyond.  The  few  thousand 
who  came  before  1640  have  become  a  host  and  their  descendants 
are  found  today  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Settled  by  English  Puritans  who  laid  the  foundations  and 
for  more  than  two  centuries  governed  this  community,  how  great 
is  our  debt  to  them !  That  they  were  narrow  and  at  times  intolerant 
no  one  denies.  It  was  an  age  of  intolerance.  That  some  of  them 
were  far  from  righteous  is  also  true  but  the  leaders  of  this  move¬ 
ment  and  the  greater  part  of  their  followers  were  straight-forward 
upright  men. 

Morison  says,  “It  was  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  not  Plymouth, 
that  were  worked  out  those  characteristic  forms  of  state,  church 
and  school,  which  have  set  off  New  England  as  a  province  apart,” 
and  adds,  “Massachusetts  as  a  colony  and  commonwealth,  by  $very 
test  of  eminence,  has  produced  more  distinguished  men  and  yyomen 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  other  state  in  the  union.” 
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Verily,  grapes  are  not  gathered  from  thorns  nor  figs  of  thistles. 

The  sneer  at  the  Puritans  and  their  way  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  ill-advised  and  generally  born  of  ignorance.  They  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  They  laboured  and  others  have  entered 
into  their  labours,  too  often  without  a  thought  of  the  debt  they 
owe  to  those  who  made  this  heritage  possible. 


EXERCISES  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

“PILGRIM  DAYS” 

Prologue  —  Albert  W.  Haley,  Jr. 

“We’  re  here  today  to  show  you 
The  things  the  Pilgrims  used  to  do. 

Those  folks  who  came  across  the  seas 
To  worship  God  in  the  way  they  pleased. 

And  so,  we’re  asking  you  to  go 
Back  with  us  to  the  long  ago 
To  the  days  when  Indians  hunted  deer 
And  fished  in  the  rivers  far  and  near. 

When  white  men  were  few  among  Indians  that  time 
Back  to  the  days  of  1639. 

The  men  in  the  fields  would  plow  and  hoe, 

The  women  at  home  would  bake  and  sew. 

And  everyone  to  church  did  go. 

Now  the  maids  of  Pilgrim  town 

Will  greet  you,  each  in  her  very  best  gown. 

Maids — Joan  Janvrin,  Amber  Knowles,  Sheila  Perley,  Shirley 
Collins,  Phyllis  Todd,  Ethel  Leavitt,  Dulcie  Hussey. 

And  now  please  meet  the  Pilgrim  boys. 

They  carry  guns  as  their  favorite  toys. 

Boys — Ashley  Leavitt,  Barry  Perley,  Robert  Blatchford,  Con¬ 
rad  Johnson,  Robert  Burke,  Walter  Babcock,  William 
St.  Laurent. 
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And  here  are  the  women  of  Pilgrim  town 

Women — Corrinne  Johnson,  Joyce  Lunde,  Mildred  Seaver, 
Doris  Mehaftev,  Mary  Marshall,  Frances  Foley,  Delberta 
Leavitt,  Phyllis  Maker. 

And  the  men  who  once  marched  up  and  down, 

Men — George  Brown,  Joseph  Hirtle,  William  Jahnke,  Lionel 
Leavitt,  Carl  Good. 

With  these  friendly  Indians,  whom  you  see, 

Indians — Alfred  Babcock,  Robert  Todd  and  Payson  Todd. 
Entire  group  sings — ‘Long,  Long,  Ago.’ 

Words  by  Phyllis  McCormick,  Doris  Currier,  Marion  Murray 

1.  Tell  me  the  tales  that  to  me  were  so  dear 

Long,  long  ago,  Long,  long  ago; 

Tell  of  the  people  who  used  to  live  here 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

Ways  of  the  past,  let  us  gladly  recall, 

Lest  we  forget  the  tales  one  and  all. 

Let’s  make  believe  that  we  lived  in  the  past, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

2.  Do  you  remember  the  shores  that  they  trod, 

Long,  long  ago,  Long,  long  ago; 

Searching  for  freedom  to  worship  their  God ; 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

Here  they  were  met  by  starvation  and  cold, 

H  ere  is  the  vision  their  eyes  did  behold 
Strong  is  our  faith  as  in  dark  days  of  old, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

And  now,  how  they  lived  we’ll  show  to  thee, 

By  presenting  a  street  scene  by  Pilgrims  three.” 
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Scene  I — Street  Scene 

Winthrop — George  Brown 

“Well,  Master  Brown,  how  does  )^our  corn?  I  must  get 
mine  in  tomorrow  morn.” 

Brown — William  Jahnke 

“Goodman  Winthrop,  mine  is  in, 

All  harvested  and  in  the  bin. 

Oh,  Goodman  Winthrop,  didst  you  know, 

That  Sunday,  Trask  did  hunting  go? 

Tis  ’gainst  our  rules  as  you  well  can  see 
How  we  must  treat  him  is  left  to  thee, 

To  thee,  and  Goodman  Standish  there, 

For  I  see  him  coming  across  the  square.” 

(Enter  Standish) 

Standish — Joseph  Hirtle 

“God  rest  you,  Goodman  Winthrop  and  Brown. 

Hast  heard  such  news  as  goes  around, 

That  Trask  has  once  again  been  gunning 
On  the  Lord’s  Day,  for  rabbits  hunting? 

And  men,  what  shall  we  do  with  him 
Who  will  not  keep  our  laws  within?” 

Brown — William  Jahnke 

“I  think  Goodman  Standish,  Winthrop  too, 

That  he  should  be  placed  in  the  stocks,  don’t  you? 

A  badge  of  shame  he  ought  to  wear 
In  the  public  gaze  in  the  village  square 
Where  children  much  on  mischief  bent 
Will  soon  make  our  friend  Trask  repent.” 

Winthrop — George  Brown 

“Yes,  that  I  think,  is  the  thing  to  do. 

’Twill  make  him  ashamed  of  his  sinning,  too 
When  he  is  held  in  ridicule 
By  all  the  boys  just  out  of  school.” 

Standish — Joseph  Hirtle 

“And  I,  too,  am  of  mind  that  he 
Would  after  this,  more  honest  be. 

So  let  us  now  set  Trask  up  there 
There  on  the  stocks  in  the  public  square.” 
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Albert  W.  Haley,  Jr. 

“Down  the  street  on  Sunday  crowds  of  Pilgrims  appear, 
Going  to  worship  in  the  church  they  hold  so  dear.” 

Scene  2 — Going  to  Church 
Doris  Mehaffey 

“The  Reverend  will  read  they  say, 

After  the  sermon  a  letter  today.” 

Robert  Blatchford 

“Yes,  a  letter  from  England  over  the  sea 
From  some  friends  of  ours  who  wish  to  flee 
From  the  King’s  harsh  rule,  and  come 
To  live  with  us  in  Pilgrim  town.” 

Mildred  Seaver 

“Have  you  read  your  psalm  book,  little  Jane? 

Pull  ’round  your  cloak,  I  fear  ’twill  rain. 

Come  let  us  hurry,  or  we’ll  not  get  in 
Before  the  Reverend  will  begin.” 

Mary  A.  Marshall 

“Well  little  folks  let  us  hurry  on, 

Today  our  choir  sings  a  fine  old  song. 

’Tis  one  they  learned  on  England’s  sod, 

Ere  these  shores  they’d  ever  trod.” 

Dulcie  Hussey 

“Oh,  now  what  fun.  An  old  song,  too 
I’d  like  to  learn  it,  wouldn’t  you?” 

William  Jahnke 

“Now,  Mistress  Lane,  how  goes  your  class? 

And  the  lessons  you  teach  each  little  lass?” 

Corrinne  Johnson 

“O,  Master  Brown,  good  things  they  learn. 

This  little  lady  can  a  fine  seam  turn.” 

Shirley  Collins 

“Yes,  and  I  can  knit  and  cook. 

I  pity  the  boys  who  must  learn  from  a  book.” 

Frances  Foley 

“It  looks  as  though  today  might  be 
As  rainy  as  last  Saturday.” 
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Robert  Burke 

“Well,  Mistress,  it  will  help  the  farm, 

For  rain  does  no  one  any  harm.” 

Albert  W.  Haley,  Jr, 

“Now  into  the  church  let  us  peep, 

And  see  how  they  the  Sabbath  did  keep.” 

Scene  3 — Church  Interior 

Hymn,  Psalm,  Prayer,  Sermon,  Hymn,  Benediction 
Rev.  Stanley  H.  Gregory  (minister  for  Scene  3) 

Opening  Hymn — “Winchester  Tune” 

1.  The  Lord  is  one-ly  my  sup-port,  And  He  that  doth 

me  feede; 

How  can  I  then  lacke  an-y-thing,  Where-of  I  stand 
in  need. 

2.  He  doth  me  fold  in  coates  most  safe, 
the  ten-der  grasse  fast  by ; 

And  af-ter  drives  me  to  the  streames 
which  run  most  pleas-ant-ly. 

3.  And  when  I  feele  my  selfe  neere  lost, 
then  doth  He  me  home  take; 

Con-duct-ing  me  in  His  right  pathes, 
ev’n  for  His  owne  Name’s  sake. 

Closing  Hymn — “A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God” 

A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God ; 

A  bulwark  never  failing: 

Our  Helper  He,  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 

For  still  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe ; 

His  craft  and  power  are  great, 

And  armed  with  cruel  hate, 

On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

Albert  W.  Haley,  Jr. 

“The  friendship  of  the  Indians,  the  Puritans  did  win. 

To  a  conversation  between  them,  let  us  listen  in.” 
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Scene  4 

Joseph  Hirtle 

“How  do  you  do,  good  Indian  friend? 

How?  Swift  Foot  and  Birch  Tree  that  Bends?” 

* 

Indians — Alfred  Babcock,  Payson  Todd,  Robert  Todd. 
“How,  How,  white  brothers,  who  talk  true. 

We  give  wampum,  we  make,  to  you.” 

George  Brown 

“How  do,  Indian  brothers  good. 

Won’t  you  come  for  supper?  Food? 

We're  having  a  Thanksgiving  feast  quite  soon, 
Come  back,  my  brothers,  on  the  full  of  the  moon.” 

Indians 

“Ugh.  We  tell  our  friends  and  bring  them,  too, 

We  want  make  peace  with  white  men. 

We  want  peace, 

We  want  peace, 

White  man,  white  man, 

We  want  peace.”  (Repeat) 

Joseph  Hirtle 

“Come  and  smoke  a  pipe,  good  friends, 

That  peace  shall  be  our  aim  and  end. 

To  my  cabin  let  us  go, 

And  we’ll  not  talk  of  war  and  woe.”  (Exit) 

Albert  W.  Haley,  Jr. 

“We’ve  shown  you  scenes  from  Pilgrim  town, 

And  Pilgrims  walking  up  and  down. 

The  way  they  dressed,  we’ve  tried  to  show, 

The  way  they  lived  and  acted,  too. 

The  way  the  Indians  looked  and  spoke. 

Now  bid  farewell  to  these  Pilgrim  folk.” 

Albert  W.  Haley,  Jr. 

“We  now  take  you  to  George  Washington’s  day. 
When  life  was  carefree,  happy  and  gay. 

When  they  danced  minuets  to  the  stateliest  tune 
In  satins,  and  laces,  and  velvet  costumes.” 
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Scene  5 

Minuet — Danced  by  Marcia  Cressey  and  Donald  Cressey,  Anna 
Sheehan  and  Robert  Sheehan,  Betty  MacRae,  Alphonse 
Gallant,  Audrey  Atkinson,  Percy  Purington,  Ruth  Murray 
and  Lowell  Merry. 

“Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes’’ — Sung  by  “Minuet’’ 
group. 

1.  Drink  to  me  on-ly  with  thine  eyes,  And  I  will  pledge 

with  mine ; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  with-in  the  cup,  And  I’ll  not  ask  for  wine; 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise,  Doth  ask  a  drink 
di-vine ; 

But  might  I  of  Jove’s  nec-tar,  I  would  not  change  for 
thine. 

2.  I  sent  thee  late  a  ro-sy  wreath,  Not  so  much  hon-’ring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there  It  could  not  with-ered  be; 
But  thou  there-on  did’st  on-ly  breathe,  And  sent’st  it 

back  to  me, 

Since  when  it  grows  and  smell,  I  swear,  Not  of  it-self 
but  thee. 

Albert  W.  Haley,  Jr. 

“We  must  now  leave  ye  squires  of  olden  days 
With  their  lives  a  memory,  time  turns  the  page 
Originally  thirteen,  we’re  now  forty-eight 
From  ocean  to  ocean  our  land  is  great. 

We  pay  tribute  to  those  of  an  earlier  date 
Let’s  honor  Rowley  as  she  celebrates.” 

Finale — All  characters  on  stage  sang  “America.” 
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AFTERNOON 

HISTORICAL  EPISODES  ON  THE  COMMON 

This  part  of  the  celebration  was  interesting,  an  appropriate 
feature  of  the  opening  day’s  exercises,  depicting  as  it  did  scenes 
and  incidents  in  connection  with  the  Town’s  early  life  which  were 
vividly  portrayed  insofar  as  Rowley’s  episodes  were  concerned, 
largely  by  descendants  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  Rowley  episodes  were  followed  by  Georgetown’s  episodes 
depicting  incidents  relating  to  the  settlement  of  New  Rowley  as 
it  was  then  called,  later  named  Georgetown ;  also  the  founding  of 
the  Parish  and  founding  of  the  first  school. 

The  town  of  Boxford,  which  was  formerly  Rowley,  followed 
with  an  interesting  set  of  episodes,  including : 

1.  Abraham  Redington  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  start  for 

Boston  with  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  a  Town  Charter. 

2.  John  Peabody  as  Schoolmaster. 

3.  Lieut.  "Thomas  Perley  and  his  whfe,  Lydia,  give  food  and 
drink  to  four  townsmen  and  three  Indians. 

4.  The  Essex  Musical  Association  has  its  annual  festival, 

directed  by  Samuel  Holyoke. 

ROWLEY  EPISODES 

The  bright  sun  on  the  historic  Rowley  Common  made  a 
beautiful  setting  for  the  episodes  which  were  presented  in  the 
afternoon  by  Rowley  and  her  two  daughter  towns,  Georgetown 

and  Boxford.  A  very  large  crowd  gathered  to  watch  these  epi¬ 

sodes  which  proved  to  be  very  impressive.  William  Dummer,  with 
the  assistance  of  Winfield  J.  Haley,  erected  the  stage  and  other 
setting  which  was  used  for  several  of  the  episodes.  Mrs.  Etta 
Hodgdon,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Faulkingham  and  Miss  Dorothy 
E.  Keyes  did  a  fine  piece  of  work  with  the  Rowley  episodes. 

Senator  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  representing  Father  Time,  opened 
the  program  by  reading  a  very  fitting  prologue  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mrs.  Mabel  J.  Gordon  who,  with  Joseph  N.  Dummer, 
prepared  script  for  the  Rowley  episodes.  He  then  announced  that 
three  episodes  in  the  early  history  of  Rowley  would  be  presented 
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by  actors  nearly  all  of  whom  are  descendants  of  the  characters 
represented,  following  which  there  would  be  similar  historical  sketches 
given  by  two  of  her  daughter  towns,  Georgetown  and  Boxford. 


PROLOGUE 

We  are  turning  back  history’s  pages 
To  the  time  when  our  township  was  new 
When  down  past  the  woodlands  from  Salem 
Came  the  pioneers  earnest  and  true. 

They  were  men  in  the  best  years  of  manhood 
Who  were  guiding  that  resolute  band, 

And  among  them  one  leader  of  leaders 
With  a  soul  that  was  born  to  command. 

No  monarch,  nor  modern  dictator 
In  a  Europe  of  turmoil  and  strife, 

Can  be  wielding  more  absolute  power 
Than  did  he  in  his  wilderness  life. 

He  was  Minister,  Counselor,  Teacher, 

And  a  friend  who  was  kindly,  if  stern 
But  his  wisdom  no  man  cared  to  question, 

His  decisions  no  man  dared  to  spurn. 

From  a  far  away  Parish  in  England 
From  a  home  life  of  comfort  and  ease 
He  had  gathered  these  people  together, 

They  had  made  the  long  voyage  over  seas. 
And  they  came  to  a  desolate  country, 

To  a  life  of  privation  and  pain 
Before  them  one  hope  and  one  vision 
One  ultimate  goal  to  attain. 

A  home  for  themselves  and  their  children 
In  a  land  that  was  free  and  their  own 
There  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers 
Unmolested  by  Churchman  or  throne. 
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We  may  say  that  they  held  views  that  were  narrow 
And  their  freedom  to  others  denied, 

But  their  sterling  devotion  to  duty 
Calls  forth  all  our  homage  and  pride. 

So  to-day  we  are  here,  their  descendants, 

Looking  back  over  three  hundred  years, 

At  a  picture  from  history’s  pages 
Portraying  those  grand  pioneers. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  scenes  of  the  present 
Let  us  live  in  the  past,  while  we  gaze 
On  the  site  of  Ye  Rogers’  Plantation 
As  it  was  in  the  earlier  days. 
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THE  FIRST  SETTLERS 

Rowley’s  first  Episode,  showing  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  men  as 
he  purchased  from  John  Shatswell  and  John  Simonds  of  Ipswich  and 
Richard  Dummer  of  Newbury  the  land  which  these  men  had  occupied 
before  he  received  his  grant  from  the  General  Court  for  a  sum  of  800 
pounds. 


In  the  first  episode  Ezekiel  Rogers  purchased  from  John 
Shatswell  and  John  Simonds  of  Ipswich  and  Richard  Dummer 
of  Newbury  the  land  which  these  men  had  occupied  before  he 
received  his  grant  from  the  General  Court  for  a  sum  of  £800. 

After  this  transaction  Thomas  Nelson  appeared  with  a  bundle 

of  thatch  and  some  thatch  banks  were  then  reserved  for  use  in 
thatching  the  roofs.  These  men  then  chose  sites  for  their  new  homes 
and  named  three  of  the  streets  for  their  homes  in  England  —  Brad¬ 
ford  street,  Wethersfield  street  and  Holmes  street  (now  Central 
street) . 
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EPISODE  1 — “THE  FIRST  SETTLERS” 


Cast  of  characters,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  lineal  descendants 
of  early  settlers: 


John  Shatswell,  of  Ipswich  . Randolph  W.  Emerson 

John  Simonds,  of  Ipswich  . John  A.  Marshall 

Richard  Dummer,  of  Newbury  . William  Dummer 

Rey.  Ezekiel  Rogers  . F.  Payson  Todd 

Joseph  Jewett  . W.  Ashley  Jewett 

Humphrey  Reynor  . W.  Allan  Foster 

Thomas  Barker  . Ronald  P.  Perley 

Captain  Brigham  . Arthur  K.  Gordon 

Thomas  Nelson  (thatch  bearer)  . Curtis  F.  Haley 

William  Boynton  . Bennett  W.  Boynton 

Samuel  Howlett  (journeying  to  Ipswich)  .. Kenneth  A.  Todd,  Jr. 
Indian  Group . Elizabeth  McCullam,  Maureen  H.  Youngs, 


John  Prime  Curtis,  Bradford  H.  Mighill,  Robert  Hale 
The  scene  of  the  second  Rowley  episode  was  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Court  in  Ipswich  with  the  magistrate  and  the  clerk  of 
courts  in  attendance.  At  this  session  Robert  Hunter,  Henry  Sands 
and  William  Stickney  became  freemen. 


EPISODE  2— “THE  FREEMAN’S  OATH” 
(only  freemen  entitled  to  vote) 
Characters 


Magistrate  . 

Clerk  of  Courts 
^Robert  Hunter  .  . 
*Henry  Sands  .  .  . 
^William  Stickney 


. J.  Harris  Todd 

.  .  .William  Dummer 
.  .  .Arthur  K.  Gordon 

. Alden  J.  Kent 

Arthur  H.  Bradstreet 


*  Desiring  to  be  freemen. 
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The  scene  of  the  third  Rowley  episode,  “Rowley  in  King 
Phillip’s  War”  was  laid  in  the  home  of  Captain  Brocklebank 
where  a  group  of  women  were  spinning  and  sewing  with  Mrs. 
Brocklebank.  Mrs.  Brocklebank’s  daughter,  Hannah  was  assisting 
some  of  the  visitors  with  their  work.  Elizabeth  Hopkinson  w7as 
one  of  the  leading  characters.  While  the  women  were  talking  of 

'!  .  ;  :  i  .  ij  -  ; 

the  various  massacres  which  had  taken  place  recently  a  messenger 
appeared  and  asked  to  see  the  captain,  who  appeared  shortly  with 
Joseph  Jewett.  The  captain  read  aloud  the  message  from  the 
governor,  asking  for  12  men  to  report  from  Rowley  for  service. 
This  caused  considerable  excitement  and  the  other  women  gath- 
thered  around  Mrs.  Brocklebank,  offering  to  assist  her.  Mrs. 
Brocklebank  stated  that  she  felt  that  the  captain  would  not  come 
back  and  from  the  history  of  Rowley  it  is  learned  that  Captain 
Brocklebank  was  later  slain  near  Sudbury. 


EPISODE  3— “ROWLEY  IN  KING  PHILLIP’S  WAR” 


Characters 

Hannah  Brocklebank  . Sylvia  K.  Todd 

Hannah  Brocklebank  (her  daughter) . Millicent  A.  Hodgdon 

Elizabeth  Honkinson  . Elizabeth  Dummer 

Captain  Brocklebank  . J.  Harris  Todd 

Joseph  Jewett  . W.  Ashley  Jewett 

Messenger  . Grover  Gibbs 

Several  Women  and  Children.  .  .  .Mrs.  Etta  Pickard,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Hardy,  M  rs.  Inez  Brown,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cartledge,  Sarah 
Orne  Cartledge. 

From  Gage’s  “History  of  Rowley,”  we  quote  the  following: 
“About  1730,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  who  had  been  min¬ 
ister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  and  was  president  of  Harvard 
College  from  1725  to  1737,  a  son  of  the  said  Captain  S.  Wads¬ 
worth.  with  the  assistance  perhaps  of  others,  caused  to  be  erected 
a  monument  where  this  battle  was  fought,  with  this  inscription: 
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‘Capt.  SAMUEL  WADSWORTH  of 
MILTON,  His  Lieut  SHARP  of 
BROOKLIN,  Capt.  BROCKLEBANK,  of 
ROWLEY,  with  about 
Twenty-six  other  Souldrs 
Fighting  for  the  defence  of 
Their  COUNTRY,  Were  Slain, 

By  ye  Ind  ian  Enemy  April  18th, 

1676,  &  lye  Buried  in  this  place.’  ” 


GEORGETOWN  EPISODES 

In  the  first  Georgetown  episode,  “John  Spofford  Family  Leav¬ 
ing  for  New’  Rowley,”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spofford  and  their  children 
are  shown  leaving  their  old  home  to  go  six  miles  into  the  W’oods 
and  their  fears  and  hopes  were  portrayed  in  a  very  realistic  manner. 

Robert  F.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  wras  the  announcer  for  the  George¬ 
town  episodes,  giving  at  the  opening  of  each  episode  the  prologue 
or  subject  matter  of  each  scene  as  it  was  about  to  be  portrayed, 
with  its  application  to  the  life  and  experiences  of  the  early  settlers 
of  these  communities. 


“JOHN  SPOFFORD’S  DEPARTURE” 

Characters 


John  Spofford  . 

Elizabeth,  John’s  wife  . 

John,  the  son  . 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
Hannah,  the  daughter  . 
Mary,  the  daughter  .  . 


.  Paul  M.  Meader 
.  .  .  Barbara  Poole 
....  Frank  Noyes 

. Mary  Nally 

Rosemary  Merrill 
Betty  Ann  Nally 
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JOHN  SPOFFORD  FAMILY  LEAVING  FOR  NEW  ROWLEY 

Georgetown’s  first  Episode.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spofford  and  their  children 
are  shown  leaving  their  old  home  to  go  six  miles  into  the  woods,  and  their 
fears  and  hopes  were  vividly  portrayed  in  this  scene. 


John:  “Well,  here  we  are  Elizabeth,  all  packed  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  ready  to  go.  Thought  you’d  squeal  at  the  last  moment. 
You  know  they’ll  be  no  roads,  no  houses,  and  no  neighbors.  It’s 
six  miles  from  here.  But  ninety  acres  of  land!’’ 

Elizabeth:  “But  the  Injuns,  John.’’ 

John:  “Injuns!  (pats  his  gun)  Injuns.  .  .they’ll  be  dead  Injuns 
when  they  run  afoul  of  this...  But  there  ain’t  no  Injuns  there 
Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth:  “We’re  getting  old,  John.  You’re  fifty-seven.  .  .and 
not  a  spry  man  any  more.” 

John  (straightening  up):  “I’m  not  eh!  Look  at  my  arms 
(taps  muscles).  I  could  strangle  a  bear  or  a  wolf.  Besides  the 
muskets  will  always  be  loaded.  We’ll  carry  them  everywhere.  Eliza¬ 
beth.  .  .you  tremble.” 
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Elizabeth:  “No.  .  .No.  .  .No.  .  .John.  We  were  long  in  decidin’ 

■ 

with  so  big  a  family  we  couldn’t  live  in  a  small  place.  .  .it  will  be 
a  good  grant,  John.  It’s  work,  work,  work,  John  from  now  on. 
’Twon’t  be  like  this  place  where  all  the  neighbors  work  together.” 

John  (thoughtfully)  :  “This  ain’t  no  way  to  live.  But  we’ll 
miss  the  good  neighbors  and  the  good  times.  .  .Won’t  hurt  us  to 
work  early  and  late.  We  will  have  cows  and  oxen... the  boys  are 
good  and  strong.  .  .soon  we’ll  laugh  at  the  old  days,  Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth:  “We’ll  be  the  first  but  there’ll  be  plenty  to  follow.  .  . 
a  good  road  we’ll  need.  .  .These  people  ain’t  going  to  be  cooped  up 
on  these  salt  marshes,  John.” 

John:  “It’ll  be  sort  of  New  Rowley,  won’t  it?  There’s  the 
Brocklebanks,  the  Searles,  the  Adamses,  the  Chaplins ...  and  all  the 
rest ...  they’re  restless.  .  .they’ll  move  on.” 

Elizabeth:  “John.  .  .the  years  will  pass,  we’re  not  long  here,  but 
our  children  will  take  our  places  (looking  lovingly  at  them).  They’ll 
marry...  hope  they  don’t  all  take  Rowley  girls...  and  the  Spof- 
fords  will  spread  far  and  wide  (all  laugh).” 

Son  John:  “Right  Ma.  .  .1  got  a  girl,  now  you  know.” 

Elizabeth:  “Hush,  hush,  John.’’ 

Daughter  Elizabeth:  “I’m  older’n  you  brother  ...  I  come 

first. 


Hannah  and  Mary  (in  unison):  “Nor  I  Ma.  .  .nor  I  Ma.” 

Elizabeth  (walks  about  the  cabin,  and  lifts  her  head  high)  :  “May 
the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls.  .  .may  he  give  us  strength 
to  fight  our  battles  in  the  wilderness  and.  .  .May  A  Spofford  Ever 
Remain  In  This  Goodly  Land.” 


Miss  Eleanor  Stetson  directed  the  second  episode,  “Founding 
of  the  Parish,”  depicting  the  scene  in  the  church  when  the  parish 
was  organized  and  the  officers  elected. 
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Cast  of  Characters 

Justice  of  the  Peace  . Robert  F.  Metcalf 

Benjamin  Plumer  . Oscar  Tidd 

Lieut.  John  Spofford  . Paul  M.  Meader 

Jonathan  Boynton  . Wallace  Warner 

Jeremiah  Chaplin  . William  Marshall 

William  Searl  . Leonard  Brown 

Aaron  Pengrey  . Harry  Hunter 

Jonathan  Thurston  . Ralph  Prescott 

Samuel  Johnson  . William  Meader 

Chorus.  .  .  . M  rs.  Helen  Rogers,  Mrs.  Ruth  Stetson,  Mrs.  Harriette 
Poole,  Miss  Barbara  Poole,  Mrs.  Florence  Haskell,  Miss  Linda 
Rogers,  Miss  Olive  Metcalf,  Miss  Josephine  Perkins,  Miss 
Ellen  Welch,  Miss  Mollie  Root. 


“FOUNDING  OF  THE  PARISH” 

Thirty-one  years  after  their  settlement,  on  October  1,  1731, 
the  West  Parish  or  Precinct,  was  set  off  from  Rowley  and  the 
Parish  of  Byfield,  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  Four  days  later  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  rude  church  to  choose  precinct  officers, 
having  been  called  by  Benjamin  Plumer,  designated  as  “principal 
inhabitant.”  The  original  settler,  John  Spofford,  had  lived  only 
ten  years  after  the  settlement,  and  his  eldest  son  John  had  become 
head  of  the  household.  He  had  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
the  military  service.  He  must  have  been  an  upstanding  man,  for 
he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  meeting  and  also  one  of  the  assessors. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  of  the  forty-four  petitioners  for 
the  new  parish  attended  this  meeting  or  how  much  joy  they  ex¬ 
pressed  over  the  decided  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  their 
affairs. 

The  second  episode  of  the  proceedings  was  as  follows: 

Benjamin  Plumer:  “It  want  sich  a  big  job  after  all  — -  the 
General  Court  didn’t  take  our  word  for  it  altogether  —  they  knew 
the  Parish  had  been  clumsy  for  years  —  forty-two  families  signed 
up  ■ —  we  got  ter  organize  with  church  and  school.” 

Lieutenant  Spofford:  “Yes  —  they  ffn’ly  set  us  off;  we’ll  grow 
fast  now  we  stand  on  our  own  feet  —  I  want  ter  live  to  see  new 
roads,  farms,  schools,  churches  —  why  we’ll  soon  outstrip  the 
village  six  miles  away.” 
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Benjamin  Plumer :  “Let’s  choose  officers  ’n  be  done  with  it. 
(He  passes  around  the  ballots  and  announces)  It’s  moderator  we 
be  votin’  fer.”  (When  ballots  are  turned  in  Plumer  announces 
Lieutenant  John  Spofford’s  unanimous  election.) 

Spofford  takes  the  chair. 

Spofford:  “Now  we  vote  for  clerk.”  (Ballots  are  distributed 
and  Spofford  announces  the  election  of  Jonathan  Boynton  who 
arises  and  is  sworn  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  dressed  in  a  long 
coat,  white  collar  and  sword,  who  uses  the  words  that  appear 
in  the  records.) 

Justice  of  the  Peace:  “You  being  chosen  clerk  of  the  West 
or  Second  Parish  in  Rowley,  you  swear  that  you  will  diligently 
and  faithfully  attend  and  discharge  the  duty  of  your  place  and 
duly  observe  the  directions  of  the  law  in  all  things  where  to  your 
inffice  hath  relation  and  thereby  committed  to  your  care  and  trust 
So  Help  You  God.” 

Spofford  (with  a  swing  of  his  brawny  arms)  :  “Now  we  vote 
fer  assessors.”  (Ballots  are  distributed,  counted  and  Moderator 
announces  the  election  of  himself,  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Ensign  Ben¬ 
jamin  Plumer,  William  Searl,  Aaron  Pengrey.  Justice  of  the  Peace 
steps  forward  and  recites  the  oath  as  follows)  : 

Justice  of  the  Peace:  “You  being  chosen  assessors  of  the  West 
or  Second  Parish  in  Rowley  for  one  year  ensuing,  do  swear  that 
in  assessing  or  apportioning  such  rates  of  taxes  you  will  proceed 
equally  and  independently  according  to  your  best  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  rules  to  be  prescribed  in  the  act  or  acts  granting 
the  same.” 

Spofford:  “Now  let’s  vote  fer  collectors.”  (Ballots  are  passed 
and  counted  and  the  Moderator  announces  the  election  of  Jona¬ 
than  Thurston  and  Samuel  Johnson.  They  receive  the  oath  as 
follows)  : 

Justice  of  the  Peace:  “You  being  chosen  collectors  of  the  West 
or  Second  Parish  in  Rowley  do  swear  that  you  will  faithfully  and 
with  what  speed  you  can,  collect  and  levy  all  such  fines,  rates,  and 
warrants  according  to  law,  rendering  an  account  thereof  and  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  same  according  to  the  direction  in  your  warrant  and  in 
all  these  things  you  shall  deal  seriously  and  faithfully  while  you 
shall  be  in  office  without  sinister  respect  of  favor  or  displeasure — 
So  Help  You  God.” 
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Spofford :  “That’s  all  we  are  supposed  to  do.  The  officer  s 
are  ’lected  accordin’  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  sun’s  high 
in  the  heavens  —  We  go  to  work  on  new  lines  —  let’s  be  men, 
let’s  fight  and  fight  fer  our  rights  and  fer  our  families  —  they’re 
rough  times  ahead,  but  nobody  can  down  us  —  church,  school  ami 
family,  boys,  forever. 


The  third  episode,  "Founding  of  the  First  School,”  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Olive  Metcalf.  This  episode  w7as  directed  by  the 
teacher,  Mrs.  Huldah  (Nelson)  Harriman,  who  conducted  her 
class  after  the  manner  of  teachers  in  the  Colonial  days. 

Cast  of  Characters 


Teacher — Mrs.  Huldah  (Nelson)  Harriman ....  Olive  R.  Metcalf 
Children : 


Jonathan  Thurston 
Charity  Thurston  . 
Mehitabel  Pingrv  . 

Job  Pingry  . 

Jeremiah  Chaplin  . 
Patience  Chaplin  .  . 
Hannah  Boynton  . 
Ebenezer  Boynton  . 

Jacob  Adams  . 

Rebecca  Adams  .  .  . 

David  Searle  . 

Daniel  Brocklebank 


. . Lewis  Holt 

....  Rosemary  Merrill 

. Doris  Merrill 

...Samuel  Noyes,  Jr. 

. Roland  Marshall 

. Betty  Ann  Nally 

. Mary  Nally 

William  Marshall,  Jr. 
Everett  Spaulding,  Jr. 

. Jean  Elliott 

. Robert  Wood 

. Clifton  Elliott 


EARLY  SCHOOL  EPISODE  PRESENTED  BY 

GEORGETOWN 

In  Rowley  Tercentenary  Pageant 

Children  enter  and  sit  on  the  benches.  Teacher  enters  and 
children  rise.  All  say  “Good  morning,  Teacher.”  Bow. 

Teacher:  “Good  morning  chlidren.  I  will  call  the  roll.  (Roll 
call.)  I  trust  you  have  duly  considered  the  lessons  I  elucidated 
to  you  yesterday.” 
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Children:  “Yes,  marm.” 

Teacher:  “Sit  and  consider  more.”  (All  sit.) 

Mehitabel  raises  hand. 

■  Teacher:  “Yes,  Mehitabel.” 

Mehitabel:  “Ma  says,  “Twill  do  me  no  harm  to  listen  to 
you  elucidate,  ’tho  girls  have  no  minds  to  learn  like  boys’.” 

Teacher:  “Certanly  not,  Mehitabel.  Sit  there  and  knit  around 
three  rows.” 

Jacob  and  Rebecca  enter:  “Good  morning,  Teacher.”  Bow. 

Teacher:  “Good  morning,  Jacob  and  Rebecca.  Why  are  you 
tardy?” 

Jacob:  “The  pigs  got  loose,  and  I  had  to  get  ’em  home.  Ma 
sent  Rebecca  ’cause  she  was  making  soap.  Ma  said  Mehitabel 
could  take  care  of  her.” 

Teacher:  “Very  well.  Mehitabel,  look  after  Rebecca.” 

Mehitabel  (rising)  :  “Yes,  marm.”  Curtsey. 

Jacob  and  Rebecca  sit  dowm.  Rebecca  sits  beside  Mehitabel. 

Teacher:  “Attention.  Catechism  class  will  now  recite.  Jacob 
may  be  the  head  of  the  class.” 

All  rise.  Toes  on  a  line.  Hands  behind  back. 

“Who  was  the  first  man?” 

Who  was  the  first  woman? 

Who  was  the  oldest  man  ? 

Who  built  the  ark? 

Who  was  the  meekest  man? 

Who  was  the  patientest  man? 

Who  was  the  strongest  man? 

Who  killed  Goliath  ? 

Wh  o  was  the  wisest  man? 

Who  was  cast  into  the  Lion’s  Den?” 

Failures  go  to  foot  of  line.  After  last  question  Teacher  says: 
“That  is  all.  You  may  sit.” 

David  (looks  out  window):  “Teacher,  Teacher!” 

Teacher:  “I’m  surprised  at  you,  David.  Speak  more  re¬ 
spectfully  to  your  elders.” 

David:  “Yes,  marm,  but  there’s  a  dog  running  Widder  Nel¬ 
son’s  cow.” 

Teacher:  “Very  well.  You  and  Job  go  and  get  the  cow 
home.  (Exit  David  and  Job.)  ABC  Class  keep  seats.  Name 
the  letters  and  give  rhymes.” 
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Class  in  concert  (sing-song  and  sway)  : 

“A — Stands  for  Adam. 

In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all. 

B — Stands  for  Book. 

Thy  life  to  mend 
This  Book  attend. 

C — Stands  for  Cat. 

The  Cat  doth  play 
And  after  slay. 

D — Stands  for  Dog. 

A  Dog  will  bite 
A  thief  at  night. 

E — Stands  for  Eagle. 

An  Eagle’s  flight 
Is  out  of  sight. 

F — Stands  for  Fool. 

The  Idle  Fool 
Is  whipt  at  school.” 

Teacher:  “Very  well.  We  will  take  the  rest  to-morrow.  Now 
you  may  all  sit  and  repent  of  your  yesterday’s  misdeeds  until  I 
call  the  spelling  class.” 


BOXFORD  EPISODES 

The  first  three  Boxford  episodes  were  written  and  directed  by 
Mrs.  William  C.  Lane,  assisted  by  Miss  Esther  Perley.  The  first 
episode  depicted  Abraham  Reddington  bidding  his  wife,  Margaret, 
goodbye  as  he  prepares  to  depart  for  Boston  with  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  for  a  town  charter. 

“John  Peabody  as  Schoolmaster”  was  a  charming  episode  in 
which  four  little  girls  and  four  little  boys  recited  their  lessons 
to  the  schoolmaster  of  1690. 

Episode  three  showed  Lieut.  Thomas  Perley  and  four  towns¬ 
men  parleying  with  the  Indians  wTho  want  more  money  for  their 
land.  The  scene  represented  a  cold  winter  day  and  the  men  were 
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seated  around  a  table,  being  served  with  food  and  hot  drink  b\ 
Lieut.  Perley  and  his  wife,  Lydia. 

Scribe — Mr.  Harry  L.  Cole 
Prophetess — Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Matthews 

The  B  oxford  Historical  Society  presented  episodes  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Boxford,  beginning  with  the  year  1638.  The  names  of 
the  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  actual  names  of  the 
persons  represented. 

Episode  1 

1.  Abraham  Redington  and  Margaret,  his  wife  start  for 
Boston  with  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  a  Town  Charter. 

Abraham  Redington  . Mr.  William  R.  Walsh 

Margaret  Redington  . Mrs.  William  R.  Walsh 

The  Scribe: 

“Seventeenth  century. 

“Rowley  Village  —  place  of  farms,  of  pines,  of  plains,  of 
gentle  hills. 

“The  Agawams  are  occupying  the  land  —  kindly  Agawams  — 
sub-tribe  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribe  called  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

“These  Agawams  hunt,  fish,  hold  council  meetings,  dwell  in 
their  wigwams,  raise  their  own  kind  of  corn,  raise  beans  and 
squashes,  and  know  where  to  find  berries  and  nuts. 

“But  disease  fell  upon  them.  Greatly  reduced  in  number  they 
became.  So  in  the  year  1638  the  Sachem  Masconnomet  deeded 
to  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  all  his 
right  to  the  land  within  the  bounds  of  Ipswich  which  at  this  time 
included  the  Rowley  Village  tract.  In  return,  the  Sachem  Mas¬ 
connomet  received  twenty  pounds. 

“On  the  18th  day  of  May,  1685,  the  inhabitants  of  Rowley 
Village  came  together  to  vote  to  send  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court  for  a  town  charter.  Abraham  Redington,  the  first  known 
white  settler  in  the  Village,  was  chosen  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
petition.  Nine  days  later  he  saddled  his  horse  and  took  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  Boston.” 

The  Prophetess: 

“I,  the  Prophetess,  prophesy  that  the  grandsons  of  Mascon¬ 
nomet,  in  the  coming  years,  will  make  objection  to  the  sale  of 
their  land.  And  now,  —  I  see  Rowley  Village  no  more:  —  the 
Village  becomes  a  Town.” 
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Episode  2 

■fi . 

Episode  2 — John  Peabody  as  Schoolmaster. 


Master  John  Peabody 
Children : 

Caleb  . 

John  . 

William  . 

Thomas  . 

Mehitabel  . 

Prudence  . 

Sarah  Ann  . 

Betsey  . 


Mr.  Raymond  Perley 

. Dwight  Killam 

. Chester  Killam 

. William  Walsh 

. Homer  Wolfe 

. Coral ie  Childs 

. Marie  Little 

. Janet  Millen 

. Carol  Hersey 


Scribe: 

“The  Village  became  the  Town  of  Boxford,  July  7,  1685. 
John  Peabody,  whose  grandfather  was  first  of  the  name  in  America, 
was  elected  to  be  the  first  Town  Clerk.” 

Prophetess : 

“I  see  stirring  years,  —  a  stirring  man.  John  Peabody  is  to 
become  a  captain  of  the  militia ;  one  of  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Indians  in  regard  to  ownership  of  the  land ;  a  Representative 
to  the  General  Court ;  the  first  schoolmaster  of  Boxford,  —  the  first 
teacher  of  Boxford’s  children.” 


Episode  3 

Lieut.  Thomas  Perley  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  give  food  and 
drink  to  four  townsmen  (John  Perley,  John  Peabody,  Thomas 
Hazen  and  Josiah  Bridges)  and  three  Indians  (Samuel  and  Joseph 
English  and  John  Umpee),  in  order  to  encourage  a  favorable  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Indians’  land  claims. 

Author  and  Director,  Mrs.  William  C.  Lane 

Lieut.  Thomas  Perley  . Mr.  Paul  Killam 

Lydia,  his  wife  . Mrs.  Paul  Killam 

Townsmen : 

John  Peabody  . Mr.  Raymond  Perley 

John  Perley  . Mr.  Horace  Moore 

Thomas  Hazen  . Mr.  Ernest  Mortimer 

Josiah  Bridges  . Mr.  Fred  Hardy 
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Lieut.  Thomas  Perley  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  give  food  and  drink  to  four 
townsmen  and  three  Indians,  in  order  to  encourage  a  favorable  settlement 
of  the  Indians’  land  claims.  Realistic  scene  from  one  of  Boxford’s  episodes 
very  finely  rendered. 


Indians : 

Samuel  English  . Mr.  Frank  Crawford 

Joseph  English  . Mr.  Franklin  Roberts,  Jr. 

John  Umpee  . Mr.  Leo  Richardson 

Scribe : 

“Three  grandsons  of  the  Sachem  Masconnomet,  Samuel  and 
Joseph  English  and  John  Umpee,  laid  claim  to  the  territory  of 
Boxford  that  was  sold  by  Masconnomet  for  twenty  pounds.  John 
Perley,  Thomas  Perley,  John  Peabody,  Thomas  Hazen  and  Josiah 
Bridges  conferred  with  these  Indians  at  the  house  of  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Perley  on  January  15,  1700. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  town 
of  Boxford  gradually  came  to  feel  that  the  distance  to  the  place 
of  worship  was  too  great  for  convenience,  especially  in  winter.  In 
1735,  therefore,  they  sent  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
begging  that  they  might  be  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct.  A  counter 
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petition  was  sent  by  three  families,  —  Peabody,  Hovey,  and  Carle- 
ton,  —  but  the  Legislature,  after  having  investigation,  granted  the 
first  petition,  making  the  East  and  West  Parishes  separate,  and 
authorizing  Mr.  Luke  Hovey  to  summon  the  freeholders  to  choose 
officers  for  the  precinct  of  West  Boxford.  'This  was  in  the  year 

1735. 

“In  the  year  1762,  a  man  of  learning,  Solomon  Wood,  who 
was  also  a  surveyor,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  East  Parish.  On  a 
page  of  his  record  book....” 

Prophetess: 

“In  radiant  years  ahead  I  see  West  Boxford  and  East  Box- 
ford  good  comrades  ever.” 

A  CAUTION  TO  CLERKS 

A  Clerk  Should  be  an  Honest  man 
Not  one  that  is  Self  willd 
Nither  an  Ignoramus 
But  one  that  is  well  Skill^ 

Not  only  for  to  write  a  line 
With  Letters  fair  and  Clean 
But  to  indite  that  Readers  may 
Know  what  his  Records  mean 

ye(s)  He  should  be  a  Carefull  man 
and  Not  trust  his  own  brain 
that  those  that  trust  him  Never  may 
have  Reason  to  Complain. 

Ah  one  that  Never  bribed  Can  be 
by  gold  nor  what  men  tell 
For  Such  as  will  its  plain  to  me 
Expose  them  Selves  to  Hell 

For  my  Successors  this  I  Leve 
be  faithfull  to  your  trust 
you  Shall  be  Blest  if  wholly  Right 
if  E-re  So  often  Curst. — 

The  Curs  thats  Causless  Shall  not  Come 
No  Shuning  whats  your  Due  — 

But  merit  none  and  then  I’ll  Say 
a  happy  man  are  }^ou. 
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By  What  I  Here  Exhibit  Do 
Successors  good  I  Seek 
That  when  Im  Dead  and  gone  I  may 
By  this  to(o)  you  yet  Speak. — Amen. 

Boxford,  March  ye  20 th  A.  D.  1765.  S.W. 


Episode  4 

The  Essex  Musical  Association  has  its  annual  festival,  directed 
by  Samuel  Holyoke. 

Director:  Samuel  Holyoke 


Essex  Musical  Association: 
Chorus : 

Mrs.  Horace  N.  Killam 
Mrs.  Paul  Killam 
Miss  Hazel  Killam 
Mrs.  Stephen  Weston 
M  iss  Esther  Perley 
Miss  Mary  Cleaveland 
Miss  B.  Pearl  Lewis 
Mr.  G.  Walter  Brown 
Mrs.  Fred  Whittier 
Mr.  Albert  Rand 


—  Mr.  Horace  N.  Killam. 
Dancers : 

M  iss  Esther  Perley 
Mrs.  Belmont  Perkins 
Mrs.  Raymond  Pearl 
Miss  Margaret  Lane 
Prof.  Franklin  Roberts 
Dr.  H  arvey  J.  Swann 
Mr.  Horace  Moore 
Mr.  Raymond  Perley 


Musicians : 

Violinist:  Miss  Eleanor  Perley  Flutist:  Mr.  Robert  Metcalf,  Jr. 
Scribe : 

“In  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  first  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  Essex  Musical  Association  gave  an 
annual  festival.  Among  its  members  were  Deacon  Parker  Spof- 
ford,  Ensign  Joseph  Symonds,  Jr.,  Mr.  Stephen  Kimball,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Holyoke.  Several  times,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
the  festival  was  held  in  Boxford,  —  a  festival  in  very  truth,  —  a 
day  of  singing,  of  picnicking,  of  merry-making,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Holyoke.” 

Prophetess : 

“Now  will  come  some  singing  years,  like  rainbow  glory  after 

rain. 

Scribe  (reading)  : 
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(There  is  heard  throughout  this  reading  a  distant  bugle  or 
flute  playing  “Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.”) 

“It  is  the  year  1865.  The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  is  at  an  end.  Men  in  action,  women  at  home,  have  bravely 
pulled  together,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  to  keep  the  nation 
united. 

“Camp  Stanton,  the  old  Boxford  camp  ground,  no  longer 
needs  to  send  forth  soldiers. 

“In  the  autumn  of  1863,  a  Boxford  girl  wrote  to  her  sister 
in  France  that  she  did  not  like  to  ride  in  her  donkey-cart  along  the 
station  road  because  the  camp  followers  made  disparaging  remarks 
about  her  donkey.  T  do  not  mind  for  myself,’  she  said,  ‘but  I  do 
not  want  the  donkey’s  feelings  hurt.’ 

“By  the  summer  of  1865,  the  Boxford  camp  was  broken  up.” 

(The  Scribe  closes  his  great  book  and  stands  with  folded  arms.) 
Prophetess : 

“Beyond  these  years  of  shadow,  new  light  gladdens  the  Box¬ 
ford  world,  gladdens  the  larger  world.  Throughout  the  shining 
years  ahead  I  see  new  achievements,  new  aspirations,  —  magic  of 
electricity,  magic  of  swift  communication,  magic  of  the  known 
and  of  the  unknown.” 

(While  she  talks,  all  the  actors  are  filing,  two  by  two,  from 
the  woods  and  approaching  the  center,  front.  When  the  leaders, 
Sachem  Masconnomet  and  John  Winthrop,  near  the  Prophetess 
and  the  Scribe,  they  and  those  following  them  stand,  and  between 
the  two  rows  comes  a  child,  clad  in  white,  holding  by  the  string  a 
golden  balloon.  The  child  stands  half-way  between  the  Scribe  and 
the  Prophetess.) 

Prophetess  (holding  with  both  hands  her  scroll  which  is  now  rolled 

up  and  tied)  : 

“The  Future,  like  a  clouded  sky, 

Holds  gleams  of  light. 

Beyond  distressing  wars, 

Beyond  bewildered  peace, 

Through  wrong  to  right, 

Farther  than  eye  can  see, 

Farther  than  thought  can  go 
Our  hope  is  bright.” 
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(The  Prophetess  steps  toward  the  child  and  smilingly  takes  it 
by  the  hand,  walks  oft  the  right,  —  the  double  line  of  actor? 
following  and  all  singing)  : 

“Forward  be  our  watchword, 

Steps  and  voices  joined ; 

Seek  the  things  before  us, 

Not  a  look  behind. 

Burns  the  fiery  pillar 
At  our  army’s  head,  — 

Who  shall  dream  of  shrinking, 

By  our  Captain  led  ? 

Forward  through  the  desert, 

Thro’  the  toil  and  fight! 

Jordan  flows  before  us,  — 

Sion  beams  with  light. 


Glories  upon  glories 
Hath  our  God  prepared, 

By  the  souls  that  love  Him 
One  day  to  be  shared. 

Eye  hath  not  beheld  them, 
Ear  hath  never  heard ; 

Nor  of  these  hath  uttered 
Thought  or  speech  a  word. 


Forward !  Marching  eastward, 

Where  the  heaven  is  bright, 

Till  the  veil  be  lifted, 

Till  our  faith  be  sight.” 

(Words  by  Dean  Alford,  1871;  music,  St.  Boniface,  by  H. 
Gadsby.) 

(The  Scribe,  not  singing,  walks  ten  or  twelve  feet  behind  the 
last  of  the  singers.  He  is  still  grave  of  face  and  demeanor,  and 
looks  down  at  the  ground.) 

In  the  final  episode,  the  Essex  Musical  Association,  directed 
by  Samuel  Holyoke,  had  its  annual  festival  with  old-fashioned 
dances.  Several  songs  of  the  period  of  1806  were  sung  by  a  chorus, 
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accompanied  by  two  violins,  from  the  Boxford  Oratorio  Society. 

The  songs  included  “Amo  Amas,  I  Love  a  Lass,”  “O  Dear, 
What  Can  the  Matter  Be?”  and  “Now  Is  the  Month  of  Maying.” 
A  graceful  old-fashioned  dance  was  performed  to  the  last  song  by 
M  rs.  Raymond  Pearl,  Miss  Esther  Perley,  Mrs.  Belmont  Perkins, 
Horace  Moore,  Harvey  Swan,  Raymond  Perley,  Miss  Margaret 
Lane,  and  Franklin  Roberts. 

MANY  AT  GARDEN  PARTY 

The  Garden  Party  at  Rowley  Historical  grounds  followed 
the  pageant  from  4  to  6  p.m.,  as  more  clearly  portrayed  in  the 
paper  by  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Cheney,  “Rowley  Historical  Society  in  the 
Tercentenary,”  appearing  later  herein,  was  an  event  worthy  of 
the  occasion  and  its  sponsor. 

Over  250  guests  registered  at  the  Historical  House  Thursday 
afternoon  where  a  garden  party  was  held  from  4  until  6  o’clock. 
Punch  and  cookies  were  served  in  the  beautiful  old  fashioned  gar¬ 
den  by  the  Misses  Ruth  Foster,  Ruth  Pike,  Charlotte  Curtis,  Sylvia 
Todd,  Elizabeth  Dummer  of  Rowley  and  Miss  Barbara  Follansbee 
of  Newburyport,  all  of  whom  were  dressed  in  old  fashioned  cos- 
tumes.  Miss  Emma  Haley  was  in  charge  of  the  guest  book.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  Delma  and  Her  Girls. 

Th  ere  were  unique  and  very  interesting  exhibits  in  the  various 
rooms,  many  of  which  have  been  loaned  for  the  celebration ;  includ¬ 
ing  about  50  very  interesting  dolls  from  various  periods,  some 
imported  from  Mrs.  Arthur  Ewell’s  collection  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  ;  a  lovely  old  wedding  dress  in  the  Sornborger  family  since 
1835;  a  number  of  arrow  heads  found  in  Rowley  by  Winthrop 
Kent. 

There  was  also  on  display  a  collection  of  old  documents  in¬ 
cluding  a  deed  signed  in  1650  by  Ezekiel  Rogers;  a  deed  to  Thomas 
Dickiw  on  signed  by  Joseph  Jewett  in  1659;  a  commission  to  Thomas 
Gage  °ent  by  Gov.  Pownell  in  1758;  the  discharge  of  Asa  Warren 
Emerson,  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  Civil  War;  the  payroll 
of  the  Troop  of  Horse  which  marched  on  the  Lexington  alarm, 
April  19,  1775  in  command  of  Capt.  Moses  Jewett,  also  a  list  of 
his  troop;  a  deed  signed  with  Bridget  Broadstreet’s  mark  in  1664 
(very  *ew  women  being  able  to  write  at  that  t*me)  ;  a  deed  in 
1661-2  signed  by  Philip  Nelson;  a  release  on  parchment  1678  to 
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Platts-Bradstreet  House,  home  of  Rowley  Historical  Society,  built  be¬ 
fore  1677  by  Samuel  Platts.  Main  Street,  Rowley,  formerly  “The  Way  to 
Newbury.”  Scene  of  Garden  Party  held  Thursday  afternoon,  August  24, 
following  Episodes  at  Common. 

Richard  Dummer ;  tax  list  of  Rowley  1709;  deed  from  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  Dummer  to  Stephen  Pearson  in  1731;  deed  signed  by  Leonard 
H  arriman  1663;  program  of  the  Centennial  celebration  and  dinner 
ticket;  deed  to  Dummer  from  John  Boynton  1728.  There  was  also 
a  very  interesting  flag  which  had  been  framed  which  was  presented 
to  Company  C.,  first  battalion  Rifles  in  1855;  Company  No.  1  was 
West  Newbury,  Company  No.  2  Boxford  and  Company  C.  Rowley. 
There  is  also  on  the  wall  an  interesting  piece  of  a  wedding  dress 
spun,  woven  and  embroidered  by  Mary  Mighill  in  1736. 
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EVENING 

BALL  GAME 


Rowley  was  defeated  by  Georgetown  by  a  score  of  5  to  4  on 
the  Common  Thursday  evening  in  the  game  which  was  part  of 
the  celebration.  Olsen  started  on  the  mound  for  Rowley  and  was 
doing  well  until  he  hurt  his  arm  sliding  bases  and  had  to  be  relieved 
by  Gibbs  in  the  third.  Gibbs  pitched  excellent  ball  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  game,  allowing  only  one  hit  in  the  two  and  two-thirds 
innings  and  striking  out  four  batters.  The  Rams  were  somewhat 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  two  of  their  regular  players,  M. 
Haley  and  Millett.  McGuire,  who  took  Regan’s  place,  caught  a 
grand  game  for  Rowley,  catching  two  nice  flies  and  being  very 
peppy  behind  the  plate  besides  stealing  two  bases.  Jones  and  Hale 
did  the  best  hitting  for  Rowley,  Jones  getting  a  home  run  and 
single  and  Hale  a  double  and  triple.  Viens  was  on  the  mound  for 
Georgetown  and  pitched  a  steady  game  allowing  the  Rams  six  hits 
and  a  total  of  four  runs  while  striking  out  four  batters.  N.  Pingree 
did  the  best  batting  for  Georgetown,  getting  a  home  run  and  a 
two-bagger.  The  score : 


Georgetown 


ab  r 

L.  Pingree,  2b  . 1  2 

H.  Rogers,  ss  . 3  0 

Frost,  cf  . 3  1 

N.  Pingree,  c  . 3  2 

Rock,  3b  . 1  0 

Longley,  lb  . 2  0 

Soucy,  rf  . 2  0 

George,  If  . 2  0 

Viens,  p  . 2  0 

Totals  . 19  5 


bh  po  a 
0  1  1 
0  0  0 
1  2  0 
2  5  1 
1  2  1 
0  5  0 
1  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  1 

5  15  4 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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Rowley 


ab  r 

Hale,  lb  . 2  2 

Olsen,  If,  p  . 3  0 

Smith,  ss  . 3  1 

Jones,  If,  cf  . 3  1 

C.  Haley,  2b  . 2  0 

McGuire,  c  . 2  0 

Short,  3b  . 2  0 

Gibbs,  p,  If,  cf  . 3  0 

Sheehan,  rf  . 2  0 

Totals  . 22  4 

Innings:  1  2 

Georgetown  . 2  0 

Rowley  . 1  0 


bh  po  a  e 

2  3  0  0 

1111 
112  1 
2  0  0  0 

0  110 
0  110 
0  2  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

5  9  5  2 

3  4  5 

3  0  0  —  5 

0  0  3  —4 


Two  base  hits:  Hale,  N.  Pingree,  Rock.  Three  base  hit:  Hale. 
Home  runs:  Jones,  N.  Pingree.  Stolen  bases:  McGuire  2.  Struck 
out:  by  Olsen  1,  by  Gibbs  4,  by  Viens  4.  Hits:  off  Olsen  4  in  2  1-3 
innings,  off  Gibbs  1  in  2  2-3  innings,  off  Viens  6  in  5  innings.  Bases 
on  balls:  off  Olsen  1,  off  Gibbs  1,  off  Viens  4.  Sacrifice  hit:  H. 
Rogers.  Wild  pitch:  Olsen.  Winning  pitcher:  Viens.  Losing 
pitcher:  Olsen.  Time:  1:15.  Umpires:  Dulong  and  Melanson. 


BAND  CONCERT 

The  concluding  feature  of  the  opening  day  was  the  Concert 
by  Salem  Cadet  Band,  given  upon  the  Common. 

This  was  truly  a  treat  for  all  lovers  of  fine  music  and  gave 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  hearing  one  of  the  finest  out-of-door 
concerts  ever  listened  to. 

Mr.  Jean  M.  Missud,  the  veteran  band  leader,  showed  him¬ 
self  still  capable  of  directing  a  musical  organization  of  that  char¬ 
acter  despite  his  over  four  score  years  of  age  and  more  than  60 
years  of  active  service  in  musical  circles.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
at  the  1839  celebration,  music  was  furnished  by  a  Salem  band. 
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CONCERT  PROGRAM 
Rendered  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band 

1.  Grand  March  from  “Aida”  . Verdi 

2.  Selection  from  “Carmen”  . Bizet 

3.  Cornet  Solo — “Napoli”  . Bellstedt 

(Mr.  George  Rigby) 

4.  Waltz — “Beautiful  Blue  Danube”  . Strauss 

5.  Gems  from  Gilbert  &  Sullivan’s  Operas 

6.  Selection — “Sunny  South”  . Arranged  by  Lampa 

7.  Selection — “A  Hunting  Scene”  . Bucalossi 

8.  Xylophone  Solo — “Down  South”  . Myddleton 

(Mr.  Frank  Brooks) 

9.  Selection — “Sounds  from  England”  . . . Langey 

10.  March — “God  Bless  America”  . Berlin 

11.  “Star  Spangled  Banner” 

Jean  M.  Missud,  Conductor 


Several  encore  numbers  by  Sousa,  Missud  and  Meacharn  w’ere 
performed  during  the  evening. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  evening  events  was  the  concert  given 
by  the  Salem  Cadet  band,  directed  by  the  Chevalier  of  Music,  Jean 
M.  Missud,  which  was  without  question  the  finest  band  concert 
ever  given  in  town.  The  special  numbers  featured  a  cornet  solo, 
“Napoli,”  by  George  Rigby,  and  a  xylophone  solo,  “Down  South,” 
with  double  encore,  by  Frank  Brooks.  A  realistic  number,  “A 
Hunting  Scene,”  with  vocal  chorus,  which  made  a  decided  hit. 
All  the  selections  by  the  band  received  a  storm  of  applause,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  concert,  Mr.  Missud  received  many  personal 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  very  fine  concert  given  before 
one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  seen  at  a  band  concert  on  Rowley 
Common. 


Station  WLAW  gave  a  broadcast  of  a  portion  of  this  program 
and  the  whole  exercise  was  given  fine  amplifying  service  for  all 
nearby  people  under  direction  -of  Mr.  Leslie  P.  Merrill  of  George¬ 
town  which  proved  very  satisfactory  and  efficient,  adding  much  to 
the  effective  rendering  of  the  episodes. 
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Rowley  Common,  showing  Civil  War  Monument  erected  in  1914.  Scene 
of  many  of  the  exercises  of  our  1939  Celebration,  including  Tercentenary 
Ball  and  Banquet. 


FRIDAY 

ADDRESS  OF  CORNELIUS  F.  HALEY  ON 
ROWLEY  COMMON 

At  the  Planting  of  the  Tercentenary  Tree 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: 

At  this  time,  as  one  of  the  important  events  in  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  of  the  Town,  it  is  fitting  to  meet  here  on  Row- 
ley  Common  and  plant  a  Tercentenary  Tree.  Here  surrounded 
by  the  splendid  elms  on  all  sides  of  the  Common  that  have  been 
here  through  the  years,  admired  by  our  people  and  visitors  as  well, 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  plant  another  elm  on  this  spot.  Like 
those  who  planted  in  earlier  years  the  Common  elms,  we  plant 
another  tree  for  posterity,  to  benefit  another  generation.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  School  for  the  gift  of 
the  tree.  Looking  back  over  the  space  of  time  100  years  ago  when 
the  Town  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  anniversary  in  1839,  these 
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large  elms  were  small  in  size  but  through  the  years,  through  sum¬ 
mer  suns  and  winter  storms,  they  have  weathered  the  elements. 
Located  here  by  the  settlers  of  long  ago  this  Common  land  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  important  events ;  no  place  in  the  Town 
stands  out  more  prominently  in  its  history  than  our  Common  and 
nearby  section.  It  was  in  earlier  years  known  as  the  training  place 
where  the  militia  assembled  for  training.  The  tree  we  plant  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Civil  War  Monument,  erected  in  1914,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  men  of  Rowley  who  served  their  country  in  the  Civil 
War  to  preserve  the  Union,  their  names  are  inscribed  thereon.  The 
residents  of  the  Town  and  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  have 
always  taken  just  pride  in  our  beautiful  Common.  In  1894  from 
a  bequest  contained  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Henry  Stickney  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  a  descendant  of  William  Stickney,  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  the  Town  received  funds  which  made  it  possible  to 
construct  the  permanent  sidewalk  and  curbing  around  the  Common, 
several  public-spirited  persons  interested  in  the  Common  contrib¬ 
uted  towards  the  expense  of  the  improvement.  Public  interest  was 
further  manifested  in  the  Common  at  that  time  as  the  official  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Town  in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Common 
recommended  that  the  bounds  be  established,  and  as  recorded  in 
the  records  of  Essex  County  by  a  decree  of  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  the  boundaries  of  the  Common  were  established  in  accord 

with  a  Town  Meeting  vote  and  petition  of  the  Town.  Here  close 

by  is  the  Burial  Ground  set  apart  at  the  settlement  of  the  Town  in 
1639  which  is  officially  marked  at  the  entrance  by  a  State  marker 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary  Commission  in  1930.  In 
the  Burial  Ground  in  the  Ministers’  lot  lie  buried  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
the  first  Minister,  and  several  of  the  early  Ministers  who  served 
here.  In  the  old  part  of  the  cemetery  are  buried  nearly  all  of  the 

early  settlers.  In  the  Burial  Ground  as  their  markers  define  are 

buried  those  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  those  who 
served  in  the  later  wars  in  which  our  Country  was  engaged  in 
their  time.  Adjacent  to  the  Cemetery  is  the  Town  Hall  and  Library 
Building.  Erected  on  the  lot  by  the  Town  in  1935  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  dedicated  to  those  who  served  in  the  World  War  in  1917- 
1919,  for  the  patriotic  service  they  rendered  for  their  Country  and 
the  World,  a  grateful  Community  erected  the  monument  in  honor 
of  the  men  who  served  to  the  credit  of  Rowley.  Here  but  a  few 
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feet  away  is  the  well  of  water  that  has  been  there  for  generations 
located  by  the  Town  to  serve  the  public  need  and  served  man  and 
beast  in  the  Public  Inn  that  was  conducted  in  days  of  old  across 
the  street.  Here  down  through  the  years  on  the  Common  the 
civic,  community  and  fraternal  organizations  have  conducted  many 
notable  public  events  which  contributed  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  good.  Through  the  years  our  recreational  people  interested 
in  athletic  matters  and  on  other  occasions  have  held  many  important 
and  interesting  contests,  notably  the  national  game  of  baseball, 
supported  by  the  generous  response  and  public  approval  of  the 
populace. 

We  might  go  on  and  on  and  speak  again  and  again  of  our 
Common  and  nearby  section  of  the  Town  but  with  the  duty  as¬ 
signed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Town  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Committee,  I  here  and  now  plant  this  Tercentenary  Tree,  may 
it  live  and  grow  through  the  years  like  its  sister  elms  as  time 
marches  on  to  another  anniversary  settlement  of  the  Town  of 
Rowley.  A  Town  in  which  as  the  fathers  founded  were  i.  e- 
steads  for  the  free.  In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

“What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  the  friend  of  sun  and  sky ; 

He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free ; 

The  shaft  of  beauty  towering  high.” 


On  the  Center  School  grounds  the  second  tree  planting  oc¬ 
curred.  A  group  of  children  standing  in  the  windows  of  the  second 
story  of  the  school  dressed  in  costumes  opened  this  exerc  s  by 
singing  “America  the  Beautiful,”  following  which  George  E.  P  e, 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  gave  an  address  in  which  he 
impressed  upon  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  future  men  and  worn  ?n 
of  Rowley,  the  significance  of  this  event. 

This  tree,  like  the  one  at  the  Common,  was  donated  by  the 
Essex  County  Agricultural  school. 
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ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  E.  PIKE 

I  am  told  that  this  little  tree  which  we  are  about  to  transplant 
is  a  gift  from  the  Essex  County  School  at  Hathorne.  It  is  a 
hazardous  undertaking  to  transplant  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Director  Fred  A.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Fred  R.  Hardy  of  the  County  School  are  present  to  supervise  the 
work.  In  behalf  of  the  Rowley  School  Department  I  wish  to 
express  to  you,  Director  Smith,  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
tree  and  our  thanks  to  you  and  Mr.  Hardy  for  your  kind  thought¬ 
fulness  in  supervising  the  transplanting. 

I  am  sure  that  my  remarks  will  soon  be  forgotten;  but  I  am 
confident  you  will  always  remember  what  we  do  here.  On  ground 
made  sacred  by  our  forefathers  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  it 
was  here  they  established  their  first  church,  we  have  met  to  plant 
a  tree  —  that  tree  to  be  known  as  the  Tercentenary  Tree. 

Those  stately  elms  bordering  the  school  grounds  are  at  least 
one  hundred  years  old  and  in  the  normal  course  of  events  they 
should  be  here  one  hundred  years  from  now.  This  oak  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  for  three  hundred  years  and  it  doubtless  will  shelter 
many  generations  of  children  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  and 
the  hot  rays  of  sun  in  summer.  Birds  will  build  their  nests  in 
its  branches  and  sing  their  songs  thru  the  long  summer  days. 

To  me  there  is  a  certain  likeness  in  the  growth  of  children 
and  trees.  Children  grow  to  be  sturdy  and  fine  thru  understanding 
care  and  kindness,  and  trees  —  young  trees  especially,  need  under¬ 
standing  care  and  consideration. 

Children  of  the  Rowley  Schools  —  this  little  Tercentenary 
Tree  is  yours  to  care  for.  I  hope  a  tradition  will  be  built  up  in 
connection  with  this  tree,  so  that  the  future  classes  will  consider 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  look  out  for  its  well  being. 

As  my  thoughts  take  me  into  the  future  I  can  see  happy, 
laughing  children  bearing  our  names,  playing  in  the  shade  of  a 
beautiful  oak  and  the  thought  gives  me  pleasure  and  contentment. 
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The  third  in  the  series  of  tree  plantings  was  at  the  Ezekiel 
Rogers  School  grounds,  the  tree  donated  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Lambert 
Cheney,  when  appropriate  exercises  were  held. 

A  group  of  children  sang  “America”  after  which  Miss  Gertrude 
W.  Carleton  gave  a  very  appropriate  address,  stressing  the  human 
side.  Mrs.  Ruth  Lambert  Cheney,  who  had  given  this  oak  to  the 
school,  threw  several  handfuls  of  earth  around  it,  stating  that  hands 
were  made  before  either  shovels  or  bags. 


PLANTING  OF  OAK  TREE  ON  GROUNDS  OF 
EZEKIEL  ROGERS  SCHOOL 


Tree  given  by  Mrs.  Knight  Dexter  Cheney  (Ruth  Lambert) 


Address  by  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Carleton 


As  a  part  of  our  Tercentenary  Celebration,  we  are  here  to 
plant  an  oak  tree  on  the  grounds  of  this  attractive  Ezekiel  Rogers 
School.  I  like  to  have  it  an  oak,  symbolic  of  strength  and  growth. 
Many  years  ago  the  proverb,  “Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,” 
became  a  part  of  the  small  child’s  education  in  figurative  language. 
It  seems  to  be  an  understandable  one  —  the  acorn  and  the  oak. 

This  tree  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Lambert  Cheney,  whose 
property  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lambert  family  since 
the  first  Lambert  took  the  land  apportioned  to  him  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  town.  Opposite  Mrs.  Cheney’s  house,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Old  Bay  Road,  is  the  Lambert  Field.  Back  of  that, 
over  towards  the  river,  is  the  Lambert  Pasture,  and  it  is  there 
that  this  oak  tree  grew.  I  like  to  think  that  a  sturdy  ancestor  of 
this  little  oak  greeted  the  first  Lambert  who  roamed  through  the 
pasture. 
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This  tree  planting  is  a  most  appropriate  way  to  celebrate  our 
Tercentenary.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  same  thing  was  done 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  We  realize  how  much  larger  when  we 
see  the  beautiful  elms  and  maples  bordering  our  streets  and  com¬ 
mons.  I  asked  our  local  historian,  Mr.  Amos  E.  Jewett,  if  he 
thought  anything  of  the  sort  was  done  two  hundred  years  ago.  He 
thinks  that  at  that  time  they  were  still  too  busy  cutting  the  trees 
down. 

To  me  this  seems  an  ideal  place  to  be  planting  this  tree,  —  on 
the  grounds  of  a  charming  little  school,  and  also  near  the  home 
site  of  the  man  for  whom  the  school  was  named.  Across  the  street 
lived  Rowley’s  first  minister  and  leader,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  keenly 
interested  in  youth  and  in  education.  Many  times  I  have  heard 
quoted  a  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  which  he  de¬ 
plores  the  sinfulness  of  the  rising  generation.  The  letter  is  often 
read  in  humorous  tone  as  if  to  add  the  words,  “the  same  old  story.” 
Rut  I  like  better,  as  fitting  this  occasion  to  quote  from  the  epitaph 
on  his  first  monument,  “With  the  youth  he  took  great  pains,  and 
was  a  tree  of  knowledge,  laden  with  fruit,  which  children  could 
reach.” 

We  sometimes  say  of  these  early  ancestors,  “What  would  they 
think  if  they  knew  our  present  ways  of  life?”  I  like  to  say,  “What 
are  they  thinking?”  I  believe  as  life  progresses  they  are  probably 
in  many  ways  in  sympathy  with  us  or  at  least  charitable  toward  us. 


These  celebrations  and  historical  reviews  bring  us  very  near 
to  those  who  laid  out  our  town,  and  planned  it  so  well.  Those  of 
us  who  have  passed  the  half  century  mark  can  perhaps  feel  this 
more  keenly  for  we  can  remember  a  Rowley  more  like  the  early 
days  than  like  the  present.  We  remember  our  narrow  country  roads 
with  horse-drawn  vehicles  of  many  descriptions,  the  cows  on  their 
way  to  and  from  pasture,  and  the  loads  of  salt  hay  being  hauled 
from  the  marshes.  We  remember  carrying  lanterns  in  the  evening 
when  the  moon  was  not  lighting  our  way.  We  remember  the  pails 
of  milk  lowered  into  the  coolness  of  the  deep  wells.  We  remember 
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the  fields  of  waving  grass  being  cut  by  the  rhythmic  swing  of 
the  scythe.  I  speak  of  this  period  because  it  seems  a  connecting 
link  with  the  more  remote  past. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Rogers’  name  is  perpetuated  in  this  school 
and  1  wish  our  larger  school  could  have  a  name  in  honor  of  some 
part  of  our  Rowley  history,  rather  than  a  mere  designation  of 
location. 

So  Mrs.  Cheney  plants  the  tree  —  to  be  known  and  prized 
perhaps  by  many  generations.  I  hope  its  place  will  be  taken  by 
another,  —  and  that  in  all  years  to  come  there  will  be  on  this  spot, 
an  Ezekiel  Rogers  Oak. 
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TABLET  CENTER  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

Marks  site  near  which  stood  the  first  three  Meeting  Houses  of  the 
Town,  erected  1639,  1697  and  1749,  respectively.  Erected  1939. 


DEDICATE  TABLET 

At  10:30  the  dedication  of  the  tablet  at  the  Center  School, 
which  was  the  site  of  the  first  three  Meeting  Houses,  was  held  in 
charge  of  Amos  E.  Jewett,  chairman  of  the  Tablet  Committee.  A 
hymn  was  sung  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  A.  Dodge  with  his  cornet. 
The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Marian  G.  Todd,  a  descendant 
of  two  of  the  early  ministers.  Harlan  C.  Foster,  Senior  Deacon  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  was  the  speaker.  Rev.  J.  Kenneth 
Clinton  closed  the  service  with  a  benediction.  The  inscription  on 
this  tablet  is  as  follows:  “Near  this  spot  stood  the  first,  second 
and  third  Meeting  Houses  —  built  respectively  in  1639-1697- 
1749  —  erected  by  the  Town  of  Rowley,  1939.” 
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ADDRESS  OF  HARLAN  C.  FOSTER 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tercentenary  Committee,  it  seemed  appro¬ 
priate  to  erect  a  tablet  here  on  the  grounds  of  the  Center  School, 
showing  the  approximate  location  of  the  first  three  Meeting  Houses 
in  town. 

I  know  that  this  committee,  of  which  I  am  not  a  member, 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  into  the  selection  of  this 
tablet  and  has  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  dedicating  it. 

Near  this  spot  the  first  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1639.  As 
far  as  we  know  there  is  no  record  as  to  the  style  of  building  this 
was,  but  it  was  substantial  enough  so  that  it  was  used  for  a  house 
of  worship  for  nearly  sixty  years.  The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  had  built  a  house  near  by  on  land  now  owned  by  Albert 
W.  Haley  on  Wethersfield  Street,  and  the  two  first  deacons  of 
this  church  were  Thomas  Mighill  and  Maximillian  Jewett.  Direct 
descendants  of  both  of  these  are  now  living  in  town. 

In  1695  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  Meeting  House,  the 
size  to  be  46'  long  by  44'  wide.  This  was  completed  in  1697. 
The  only  heating  arrangements  in  these  early  meeting  houses,  we 
are  told,  were  the  individual  foot  stoves,  and  these,  in  extremely 
cold  weather,  were  not  very  satisfactory.  This  meeting  house 
was  built  near  the  spot  of  the  first. 

The  third  meeting  house,  built  in  1749,  ws  somewdiat  larger 
than  the  previous  one.  It  was  60'  long  by  42'  wide  and  had  a 
steeple  and  a  bell.  The  inside  arrangement  of  the  pulpit,  high 
sounding  board,  square  box-like  pews,  all  unpainted,  was  not  unlike 
the  meeting  house  at  Rocky  Hill,  Amesbury,  which  is  still  standing 
and  in  good  repair.  It  will  well  repay  you  to  visit  that  old  meet¬ 
ing  house  in  Amesbury;  and  when  you  do,  remember  that  the 
inside  arrangement  of  it  is  much  like  the  third  meeting  house  which 
stood  near  this  spot  and  was  used  for  a  house  of  worship  some 
ninety  years. 

In  1842  the  fourth  meeting  house  was  built  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Hammond  Streets.  This  location  was,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  differences  of  opinion,  finally  decided  upon  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  minority,  who  wanted  it  built  on  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  as  the  previous  three  buildings. 
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Th  is  tablet,  which  will  soon  be  unveiled,  is  to  mark  the  ap¬ 
proximate  location  of  the  three  first  meeting  houses  in  our  town, 
and  it  is  very  fitting  that  at  this,  our  Tercentenary  week,  such  a 
marker  should  be  placed  here. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  voted 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  settlement  and 
appointed  twelve  men  to  make  suitable  arrangements.  We,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  have  made  some  improvement  in  the  selection  of 
a  committee  for  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  for  our  town  moder¬ 
ator,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Peabody,  who  appointed  this  committee, 
placed  the  names  of  several  ladies  on  it,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  without  their  counsel  and  aid  this  celebration  would  not  have 
been  the  success  that  it  is. 

Of  the  twelve  men  selected  one  hundred  years  ago  for  this 
committee,  I  remember  and  have  talked  with  four  of  them :  Daniel 
N.  Prime,  a  prominent  business  man  of  the  town,  who  ran  a  tan¬ 
nery,  shoe  factory  and  grocery  store;  Edward  Smith,  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  known  as  the  Eagle  House;  Benjamin  H.  Smith  and 
Oliver  Blackinton,  both  prominent  in  town  affairs. 

Gage,  in  his  “History  of  Rowley,”  has  an  excellent  record  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  celebration. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  beautifully  expressed  our  feeling 
for  our  native  town: 

“There  stands  the  white  church  as  in  days  long  departed. 

Though  now  from  the  clear  streams  the  old  mills  are  gone, 

For  great  are  the  changes  since  Rowley  was  started, 

And  Time,  the  sure  reaper,  has  hurried  him  on. 

But  let  her  not  fear  the  rude  sounds  that  shall  rouse  her 

When  dreaming,  she  lies,  of  her  deeds  written  down, 

Her  sons  and  her  daughters  are  true  as  the  number 

Who  chose  the  green  valley  and  founded  the  town.” 

God  grant  that  those  who  gather  here  one  hundred  years 
hence  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  our  town  may  have  the  same  esteem  for  her  prosperity  and  high 
standing  that  we  have  today. 
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Tablet  on  Rowley  Common,  site  of  early  Training 
Field: 

“THE  TRAINING  PLACE” 

Set  Apart  by  the  Town 
1639 


HERE  ENCAMPED  ON  THE  NIGHT 
OF  15th  SEPTEMBER,  1775 
A  DETACHMENT  OF  MUSKET-MEN 
FROM  THE  FIRST  BATTALION  OF 
ARNOLD’S  EXPEDITION  TO  QUEBEC 
UNDER  COMMAND  OF 
MAJOR  RETURN  JONATHAN  MEIGS 


Erected  by  the  Town  of  Rowley 

1939 
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ADDRESS  AT  UNVEILING  OF  THE  TABLET 
ON  ROWLEY  COMMON,  25  AUGUST,  1939 

Amos  Everett  Jewett 

The  Common,  known  in  the  olden  time  as  the  “Training 
Place,”  was  set  apart  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  The 
settlers  coming  here  from  the  orderly  towns  and  villages  of  Old 
England,  and  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  village  greens  of  their 
homeland,  laid  out  this  level  tract  of  land  near  the  center  of  the 
town.  For  nearly  two  centuries  it  was  used  as  a  training  ground 
for  drilling  the  militia,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  those  early 
days,  which  required  military  service  from  every  man  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age;  for  three  centuries  it  has 
beautified  the  town  and  served  it  in  various  ways,  and  we  of  today 
should  appreciate  it  and  take  pride  in  it  far  more  than  we  do. 

Today  we  commemorate  one  of  the  events  in  the  history  of 
this  place,  which  in  the  march  of  time  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten, 
for  no  account  of  it  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  town,  and 
no  mention  has  been  made  by  any  writer  of  town  history. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  Washington  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  while  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war  was  met  by 
couriers,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  in  July,  he  immediately  took 
command  of  the  army,  which  consisted  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
imperfectly  drilled  and  poorly  equipped  men.  As  Washington  gazed 
upon  the  motley  array,  he  must  have  thought,  “Is  this  the  army 
and  are  these  the  men  with  which  America  is  to  oppose  the  trained 
soldiery  of  Britain  and  achieve  independence?”  It  is  said  he  asked 
one  question,  “Will  they  fight?”  and  was  assured  that  they  would. 

Boston  was  occupied  by  the  British  who  kept  well  within  the 
confines  of  the  town.  Morrison,  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  rifle¬ 
men  in  Hendrick’s  Company,  says  in  his  diary  under  date  of 
September  11th,  1775,  “The  British  occupied  the  heights  near 
Boston,  keeping  pretty  close  within  their  lines.  The  affair  at 
Bunker’s  Hill  had  taught  them  to  respect  us.” 
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I  he  American  army  was  regularly  engaged  in  drilling  and 
became  daily  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms.  A  semblance  of 
uniformity  in  apparel  became  apparent  also,  although  Morgan’s 
rifle-men  wore  a  half-savage  dress,  and  Glover’s  Marblehead  regi¬ 
ment  clung  to  the  sailor’s  round  jacket  of  blue  and  wore  trousers 
trimmed  with  leather  buttons. 

Early  in  September,  1775,  a  movement  was  made  to  invade 
Canada  and  capture  Quebec,  thus  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  There  were  men  in  the  army  who  had  fought  in  the  “Old 
War,”  as  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  called,  had  stood  with 
Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  sixteen  years  before  and  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  Montcalm,  and  the  crushing  of  French  power  in 
the  New  World. 

Montgomery  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  had  already  ad¬ 
vanced  via  Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal  which  fell  before  him 
the  13th  of  November.  From  there  he  was  to  advance  and  join 
the  force  under  Arnold,  and  together  they  were  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Quebec. 

Washington,  who  had  won  distinction  in  the  “Old  War,” 
and  to  whom  the  credit  of  saving  the  remnant  of  Braddock’s  Army 
at  the  disastrous  battle  near  Fort  Duquesne  is  largely  due,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  invasion.  He  and  others  may  have  had 
in  mind  the  defeat  of  the  British  Regulars  at  that  battle  and 
realized  that  they  were  not  invincible. 

The  Expedition  to  Quebec,  with  which  we  are  concerned  to¬ 
day,  left  Cambridge  September  13th,  1775,  and  marched  to  New- 
buryport,  arriving  there  the  15th  and  16th.  It  embarked  from 
Newburyport  the  19th.  on  eleven  vessels  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  River  on  the  following  day.  These  vessels  sailed 
up  the  river  about  forty  miles,  when  the  men  were  obliged  to  board 
bateaux,  two  hundred  of  which  had  been  built  for  them  near 
Pownalborough.  They  ascended  the  river  in  these  flat-bottomed 
skiffs,  sometimes  dragging  them  over  falls  and  rapids  but  oftener 
carrying  them  around.  Morrison  refers  to  the  bateaux  as  “Crazy 
things”  and  says  they  were  little  better  than  common  rafts.  Senter, 
writing  on  the  29th,  only  a  few  days  after  they  took  to  the  bateaux, 
says  several  “began  to  leak  profusely,”  so  badly  in  fact  that  he 
purchased  another  the  next  day. 
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The  men  succeeded  in  transporting  them  over  many  portages, 
one  of  which  known  as  “The  Great  Carrying  Place”  was  over 
twelve  miles  long. 

According  to  Meigs  the  Expedition  had  now  been  reorganized 
into  four  divisions.  At  Dead  River,  the  rear  division,  consisting 
of  three  companies  under  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Enos,  turned 
back  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  some  of  the  other  officers.  Enos 
was  later  tried  by  court-martial  but  was  acquitted  on  the  ground 
that  his  men  were  in  danger  of  starvation. 

The  other  troops  pushed  on  through  the  Dead  River  region 
of  bogs  and  swamps,  sometimes  wading  for  hours  through  icy 
water,  encountering  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  sleeping  in  their  wet 
clothing,  often  reduced  to  less  than  quarter  rations.  Some  died  on 
the  way  but  the  survivors  pressing  on  followed  the  course  of  the 
Chaudiere  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  they  crossed  and  joined 
the  troops  under  Montgomery.  On  the  last  night  of  the  year  dur¬ 
ing  a  violent  snow  storm,  the  combined  forces  assaulted  the  city. 
A  futile  attempt,  the  assault  failed.  Montgomery  and  many  others 
were  killed.  Arnold  was  among  the  wounded.  A  large  number 
were  captured.  All  this  is  history  and  well  known. 

The  Expedition  followed  in  the  main  the  Indian  trail  over 
which  Sebastian  Rale,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Abenaki  Indians, 
passed  on  his  journeys  from  Canada  to  the  mission  at  Norridge- 
wock.  Rale  was  killed  there  by  the  New  England  soldiers  when 
the  place  was  destroyed  in  1724.  Whittier  refers  to  this  incident 
in  one  of  his  earlier  poems.  Meigs,  writing  under  date  of  October 
3rd,  1775,  says,  “At  Norridgewalk  are  to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of 
an  Indian  fort  and  chapel,  and  a  priest’s  grave.” 

In  1760,  John  Montresor  led  a  scouting  party  on  snowshoes 
from  Quebec  to  New'  England  w'here  they  arrived  almost  dead 
from  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  next  year  he  made  another 
exploratory  trip  and  wTrote  a  journal,  which  with  a  map  he  drafted, 
furnished  Washington  and  Arnold  their  plans  for  the  march  to 
Quebec.  Both  expeditions  traveled  much  the  same  route  as  Rale. 
The  original  map  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Other  maps  and 
surveys  by  Montresor,  all  showing  a  high  degree  of  skill  are  in 
the  William  L.  Clements  Library,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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Montrcsor  came  to  America  with  General  Braddock  in  1754 
and  served  as  chief  engineer  in  Braddock’s  campaign.  He  was  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1758,  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe 
the  next  year,  and  relieved  the  garrison  at  Detroit  when  beseiged 
by  Pontiac.  He  was  also  chief  engineer  in  the  British  army  from 
his  appointment  in  1776  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  received  six 
wounds  while  in  the  service.  In  spite  of  his  marked  ability  he 
arose  only  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  as  one  writer  says,  “Was 
treated  as  outrageously  by  the  British  government  as  was  Arnold 
by  the  American  Congress.”  Democracies  are  not  alone  ungrateful. 

The  Reverend  Jacob  Bailey,  born  1731,  in  the  Mighill-Bailev 
house  which  stood  near  the  corner  of  Wethersfield  Street  and  Kiln 
Lane,  Rowley,  was  living  at  Pownalborough,  Maine,  on  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  River,  when  Arnold’s  Expedition  passed  that  place.  Bailey 
was  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  there  and  an  ardent  Loyalist, 
so  pronounced  and  out-spoken  in  his  views  that  in  1776,  the  town 
of  Pownalborough  complained  to  the  General  Court  regarding  his 
attitude.  Among  other  accusations  brought  against  him  were  those 
of  refusing  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  contempt 
of  an  Order  of  the  Council  for  the  state  requiring  him  to  read  the 
same,  and  for  his  persisting  in  praying  in  public  on  every  Lord’s 
Day,  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  King  and  Governor  of  these 
United  States.  Bailey  made  a  good  defense  but  in  1779  was  forced 
to  leave,  and  went  to  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  where  a  monument 
in  the  old  cemetery  marks  his  resting  place. 

He  refers  in  his  writings  to  Arnold’s  Expedition,  and  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  it  although 
his  account  is  in  the  main  correct.  He  states  that  the  bateaux 
were  built  seven  miles  above  Pownalborough  and  that  materials 
and  workmanship  were  poor.  “The  season  was  now  advanced,  the 
nights  cold  and  foggy,  storms  and  piercing  winds  from  the  north 
were  frequent.”  Arnold  was  not  discouraged  even  when  provisions 
began  to  fail  and  the  rear  division  abandoned  the  enterprise,  but 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  through  incredible  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Bailey’s  account  adds,  “The  men  were  often  constrained 
to  wade  in  water  to  their  waists  and  to  haul  their  bateaus  up  the 
rapids  and  cataracts.  Often  they  would  break  away  and  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  The  weather  became  much  colder  and  snow 
fell  which  added  to  their  troubles.  At  length  these  miserable 
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wretches,  having  exhausted  their  provisions,  oppressed  with  hunger, 
cold,  nastiness,  disease  and  vermin,  their  shoes  worn  out  and  gar¬ 
ments  torn  to  pieces,  vcere  constrained  to  abandon  the  river  (having 
lost  their  bateaus),  and  to  ramble  through  impervious  thickets,  dis¬ 
mal  swamps  and  half-frozen  bogs,  leaving  their  dead  unburied  on 
the  ground,  a  prey  to  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  .  .  . 
Had  these  soldiers  been  in  the  cause  of  justice,  no  person  could  re¬ 
frain  from  tears  at  their  unhappy  condition,”  and  naively  adds, 
“for  men  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  a  wicked  and  unjust  cause 
are  more  resolute  than  those  who  appear  in  defence  of  truth  and 
virtue.” 

The  experience  of  Enos  Reynolds,  one  of  Dearborn’s  company, 
is  of  particular  interest.  Reynolds,  who  as  a  lad  of  eighteen,  had 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  the  previous  summer,  was  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Boxford.  Dearborn  was  late  in  attacking  at  the 
assault  on  Quebec  and  therefore  few  of  his  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  but  nearly  all  were  captured,  among  them  Reynolds.  He 
was  kept  in  captivity  until  the  following  October  suffering  from 
small  pox  during  his  confinement.  After  his  release  he  re-enlisted 
and  served  throughout  the  entire  war.  He  stood  guard  in  the  room 
with  Andre  the  night  before  the  execution  of  the  latter.  He  often 
referred  to  this  as  a  sad  duty.  Speaking  of  the  Expedition  to 
Quebec,  he  said,  “My  clothing  was  never  dry  for  33  days  of  the 
journey,”  adding,  “The  night  of  my  keenest  suffering  was  on  an 
island  in  a  river.” 

Of  numerous  journals  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Expedition, 
those  of  Arnold,  Major  Meigs  and  Captain  Dearborn  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  truthworthy. 

Dearborn  says  the  whole  force,  or  as  he  calls  it  detachment, 
“consisted  of  eleven  hundred  men,  Two  Battalions  of  Musket-men 
and  three  Companies  of  Rifle-men  as  Lighte  Infantry.”  Morrison 
says  twelve  hundred,  other  diarists  less. 

One  company  of  rifle-men  was  from  Virginia  under  command 
of  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  the  other  companies  were  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  under  command  of  Captains  Matthew  Smith  and  William 
Hendricks. 
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The  musket-men  were  largely  from  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  furnished  more 
than  any  other  state. 

The  battalions  consisted  of  five  companies  each.  The  first 
battalion  was  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Roger  Enos,  Major 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Captains  Williams,  Dearborn,  Scott,  Hanchet 
and  Goodrich.  The  second  battalion  was  under  command  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Christopher  Green,  Major  Timothy  Bigelow,  Captains 
Ward,  Thayer,  Topham,  McCobb  and  Hubbard. 

Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  was  in  command  of  the  entire  force. 

The  rifle-men  were  the  first  to  leave  Cambridge,  where  the 
whole  army  was  encamped.  They  reached  Newbury  the  15th  of 
September  and  encamped  opposite  the  site  of  the  bronze  tablet  later 
erected  on  the  Upper  Green.  They  were  followed  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  by  the  second  battalion  of  musket-men  and  later  in 
the  day  (Dearborn  says  at  5  P.M.,  Meigs  says  in  the  evening),  the 
first  Battalion  left  and  marched  as  far  as  Mystic,  or  Medford 
as  it  is  now  called. 

Senter,  surgeon  of  the  Expedition,  who  was  with  the  second 
battalion,  says,  “September  15th,  Arrived  at  Newburyport  about 
sunset  and  quartered  our  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House.” 
Haskell,  a  young  man  from  Newburyport  in  Ward’s  company,  says, 
“September  14,  Thursday  ....  marched  as  far  as  Beverly  and  put 
up.  I  got  liberty  to  go  to  Newburyport;  set  out;  arrived  at  1 
o’clock  at  night.  September  15th,  Friday.  This  afternoon  the 
party  arrived  at  N.  Our  company  quartered  in  the  Town  House.” 

Melvin,  a  private  in  Dearborn’s  company,  first  battalion,  says, 
“September  15th.  Marched  to  Ipswich.”  The  16th  they  marched 
to  Newburyport  and  were  lodged  in  a  rope-walk. 

We  follow  the  account  given  by  Meigs,  wdio  commanded  the 
first  detachment  in  the  first  battalion.  “14th  (September),  con¬ 
tinued  our  march  from  Mystic  through  the  towns  of  Malden, 
Lynn  and  Salem  and  encamped  in  Danvers. 

“15th.  In  the  morning  continued  our  march  through  the  towns 
of  Beverly  and  Wendham  and  encamped  at  Rowley. 

“16th.  In  the  morning,  continued  our  march,  and  at  10  o’clock 
A.M.,  arrived  at  Newburyport  and  encamped.” 
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The  rear  detachment  of  the  first  battalion  arrived  later  in  the 
day,  thus  the  16th  saw  the  whole  force  in  Newbury  or  Newbury- 
port. 

Two  other  of  the  diarists  mention  the  encampment  of  troops 
in  Rowley.  Ephraim  Squier,  a  private  in  Scott’s  company,  under 
date  of  September  15th,  says,  “This  morning  early  set  out  from 
Danvers,  went  to  Beverly,  where  we  eat  breakfast,  then  marched 
through  Wenham,  Ipswich,  into  Rowley,  there  staid.”  Abner 
Stocking,  of  Captain  Oliver  Hanchet’s  company,  and  among  those 
who  were  captured  in  the  assault  on  Quebec,  writes  in  his  journal, 
“September  15th.  T  his  morning  we  marched  very  early,  and  en¬ 
camped  at  night  within  five  miles  of  Newburyport.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  visited  us  in  our  encampment  expressed  many  good  wishes 
for  our  success  in  our  intended  enterprise.”  Stocking  is  a  little 
short  on  his  mileage  but  considering  the  side-light  he  gives  on  the 
Rowley  people  he  may  be  forgiven. 

To  quote  from  Meigs  again,  “Sunday,  the  17th.  the  whole 
army  attended  Divine  Service  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parson’s  meeting 
at  Newburyport.  Dined  at  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tracy’s.  Weather  fine.4’ 
Nathaniel  Tracy,  at  Washington’s  request,  furnished  a  number  of 
vessels  to  transport  the  Expedition  and  also  advanced  £700  to  fit 
it  out.  Arnold  was  entertained  by  him  and  wrote  Tracy  from  Fort 
Western,  thanking  him  for  “the  many  favors  received”  at  New¬ 
buryport. 

Dearborn  says  that  on  the  18th,  “The  whole  detachment  em¬ 
barked  on  11  vessels  at  4  Clock,”  but  Meigs  states  that  he  em¬ 
barked  on  the  sloop  Brittania  on  the  19th.  It  is  probable  they 
began  the  embarkation  the  18th  but  some  were  delayed  until  the 
following  day. 

Stocking  in  his  diary  says,  “September  19th.  This  morning 
we  got  under  weigh  with  a  pleasant  breeze,  our  drums  beating, 
fifes  playing  and  colours  flying.  Many  pretty  girls  stood  on  the 
shore,  I  suppose  weeping  for  the  departure  of  their  sweethearts.” 

The  personnel  of  the  officers  of  the  Expedition  was  very  high 
for  Washington  was  a  good  judge  of  men. 

Major  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  at  the  seige  of  Boston, 
was  captured  at  the  assault  on  Quebec,  exchanged,  and  rejoined 
the  American  Army.  In  1777  he  commanded  an  expedition  to 
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Long  Island,  captured  the  British  force  there,  destroyed  their  forage 
and  burned  their  transports.  For  this  he  was  thanked  by  Congress 
and  presented  with  a  sword.  He  served  under  General  Anthony 
Wayne  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  a  Colonel.  His  peculiar  name  was  due  to  an  incident  in 
the  courtship  of  his  mother  by  Jonathan  Meigs.  When  the  lady 
rejected  Jonathan  once  too  often,  he  left  the  house  in  a  rage  and 
went  for  his  horse,  vowing  he’d  had  enough.  At  this  the  lady,  a 
Quakeress,  called  after  him,  ‘‘Return  Jonathan!  Return  Jonathan!” 
1'he  words  were  so  pleasing  to  Meigs  that  he  perpetuated  them  in 
the  name  of  their  son. 

Captain  Henry  Dearborn  served  through  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  Secretary  of 
W  ar  under  Jefferson  and  senior  Major-General  in  the  1812  war. 

Dr.  Senter,  surgeon  of  the  Expedition,  achieved  fame  in  his 
profession  and  as  a  writer. 

Captain  Simeon  Thayer  served  in  the  “Old  War”  and  was 
at  one  time  with  Roger’s  Rangers. 

Captain  Daniel  Morgan  fought  in  many  of  the  battles  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  and  with  his  celebrated  rifle  corps  helped 
turn  the  tide  for  the  Americans  on  many  a  hard-fought  field.  He 
arose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress.  I  thought  as  I  stood  beside  his  grave  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  of  the  notable  service  he  rendered  his  country. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Greene  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  de¬ 
fense  of  Red  Bank. 

Captain  Thayer  retired  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

Major  Bigelow  commanded  the  15th  Massachusetts,  and  was 
at  Saratoga,  Valley  Forge  and  West  Point. 

Captain  John  Lamb,  who  commanded  the  artillery  on  the 
Expedition,  was  bady  wounded  at  the  assault  on  Quebec,  losing  an 
eye.  He  later  became  Brigadier-General  and  succeeded  Arnold  in 
command  at  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  Christian  Febiger,  served  from  Bunker  Hill  to 
\orktown  and  left  the  service  as  Brigadier-General. 

Captain  Ward  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  saw  service 
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at  Long  Island  and  Valley  Forge. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Enos,  after  his  acquittal,  was  made  Brigadier- 
General. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  chaplain  of  the  Expedition,  left  the  army 
on  his  return  from  Quebec  and  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Newburyport. 

Aaron  Burr,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  arose  from  a  sick  bed 
upon  hearing  of  the  proposed  expedition,  accompanied  Arnold  as 
aide.  He  later  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
country,  was  Vice-President  and  lacked  but  one  vote  of  being  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  diarists  mention  Burr,  and 
Arnold  in  his  letters  written  during  the  campaign  refers  to  him  as 
Captain  Burr  and  says  he  was  a  volunteer. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Arnold?  Arnold,  who  fought  so  nobly 
and  accomplished  so  much  for  the  cause  of  American  Independence 
during  the  five  years  he  supported  it  and  who  then  so  basely  de¬ 
serted  it? 

H  owever,  difficult  as  it  is  to  approach  any  subject  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  Arnold  should  have  justice  done  to  his  memory 
and  the  signs  already  point  to  that  end. 

One  writer  has  said,  “He  who  deals  fairly  with  a  traitor  runs 
the  risk  of  being  himself  accused  of  potential  treachery.” 

No  one  is  so  bad  as  to  have  no  redeeming  qualities  and  saints 
are  few. 

Arnold  was  proud,  high-spirited  and  hot-tempered.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  in  many  instances  he  was  not  fairly  treated. 
While  in  New  England  in  1777,  trying  to  raise  a  force  to  attack 
the  British,  Congress  advanced  five  Brigadiers  over  him,  an  act 
that  Washington,  always  a  friend  to  Arnold  until  the  treason  of 
the  latter,  by  no  means  approved.  Writing  to  Arnold  at  that  time 
he  says,  “I  confess  I  was  surprised  when  I  did  not  see  your  name  on 
the  list  of  Major-Generals.”  Later,  after  Congress  had  given  him 
a  commission  as  such  Washington  begged  that  body  to  send  him 
north  to  aid  in  repelling  Burgoyne. 
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Creasy,  in  his  “f  ifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,”  con¬ 
siders  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  which  resulted  in  Burgoyne’s  surren¬ 
der,  as  one  of  them,  the  only  one  in  fact  fought  in  America.  Arnold, 
after  having  been  removed  from  any  command  through  the  jealousy 

.y 

of  Gates,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  guns,  mounted  his  horse  and 
in  defiance  of  orders  rode  on  to  the  battlefield,  where  he  was  received 
with  cheers  by  the  men,  and  admittedly  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  the  American  arms  than  any  other  man.  Burgoyne, 
speaking  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1779,  gave  Arnold  and 
not  Gates  the  credit  of  winning  the  battle. 

Dearborn,  who  went  to  Arnold’s  assistance  at  Saratoga,  after 
the  latter  had  been  wounded,  asked,  “Where  are  you  hit?”  Arnold, 
smarting  under  the  injustice  of  his  removal,  replied,  “In  the  same 
leg,  I  wish  it  had  been  my  heart.”  Would  that  it  had  been. 

Add  to  these  injustices  the  fact  that  Peggy  Shippen,  whom 
he  married  in  1779,  was  of  a  rich  family  whose  sympathy  for  the 
American  cause  was  at  best  lukewarm,  and  that  Arnold  was  ever 
careless  about  financial  affairs,  the  promise  of  so  much  money  from 
the  British  may  have  been  a  strong  temptation. 

In  our  just  condemnation  of  Arnold  for  his  attempted  betrayal 
of  America  at  West  Point,  let  us  remember  how  much  he  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  success  of  our  arms  on  many  a  battle-field  and  how  bitter 
was  his  remorse  in  his  latter  )Tears.  Historically,  all  that  remain 
to  remind  us  of  him  today  in  the  country  for  which  he  so  nearly 
gave  his  life,  are  a  few  obscure  historic  markers,  a  monument,  on 
the  site  of  the  Hessian  redoubt  at  Saratoga,  inscribed,  “To  the 
most  brilliant  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army”  (unnamed),  and 
an  empty  niche  in  the  battle  monument  there  in  which  no  statue 
will  ever  be  placed. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  affair!  The  perfidy  and  disgrace 
of  Arnold,  the  ignominious  death  of  the  brilliant  Andre,  the  duplicit\r 
of  Peggy  (Shippen)  Arnold  as  shown  in  her  letters  to  John  Ander¬ 
son  (Andre),  are  all  inexpressibly  sad. 

The  Expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  complete  failure. 
The  defection  of  the  fourth  division  under  Enos  (one  company  of 
which,  Scott’s,  camped  at  Rowley  on  their  return),  and  the  alliance 

i ; 

with  the  enemy  of  some  of  the  prisoners  captured  in  the  assault, 
who  as  the  record  reads,  “Listed  in  the  Kings  Service”  in  order  to 
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escape  further  imprisonment  and  suffering  are  disgraceful ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  courage  and  fortitude  displayed  by  those  who  re¬ 
mained  steadfast  to  the  end  or  died  on  the  way,  was  of  the  highest 
order. 

They  preserved  the  most  valuable  thing  in  life,  self-respect, 
and  could  well  say  h 

“  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we’ve  done  more  —  we’ve  deserved  it.” 

It  is  not  what  men  achieve;  it  is  what  they  attempt  that  stamps 
them  as  men : 

The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae;  Harold  and  the  Saxons, 

“Dying  in  England’s  hour  of  woe, 

On  Senlac’s  fatal  Hill.” 

The  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava;  Pickett’s  Virginians,  who 
crossed  the  plain  at  Gettysburg  that  July  afternoon;  all  failed  but 
their  deeds  were  glorious  and  one’s  heart  beats  faster  at  the  thought 
of  their  sublime  courage. 

And  so  in  memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  Arnold’s  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  Quebec,  who  kept  the  faith,  and  who  in  the  flush  of  young 
manhood  with  life  all  before  them  served  in  that  Expedition  and 
whose  bones  are  scattered  in  the  wdlderness  or  buried  from  Quebec 
to  Virginia,  especially  to  those  who  tarried  here  for  a  brief  interval, 
we  pause  amid  the  rush  of  life  to  dedicate  this  tablet  today. 

“Their  bones  are  dust,  their  good  swords  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust.” 

Can  w7e  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  courage  they  manifested 
in  the  face  of  the  fearful  odds  against  them? 

May  the  blessing  of  God  rest,  not  only  upon  this  land  they 
fought  to  make  free,  but  upon  England  as  well. 

Following  the  address  the  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Marcia 
Jean  Cressey  and  Miss  Ruth  Todd  Pike.  After  the  singing  of 
“America  The  Beautiful,”  Taps  were  sounded  by  John  Albert 
Dodge  of  Ipswich. 
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The  dedication  exercises  for  the  memorial  tablet  at  Lesslie  Road 
Burying  Ground  on  Friday  afternoon,  August  25,  held  in  the  Line- 
brook  Church  due  to  weather  conditions,  were  largely  attended  and 
very  appropriately  conducted  with  Deacon  Elmer  M.  Hills,  of 
the  Linebrook  Church,  chairman,  who  also  gave  the  dedication 
address.  Fortunately  the  weather  improved  sufficiently  to  permit 
unveiling  exercises  to  be  held  at  the  tablet  after  close  of  exercises  in 
Linebrook  Church,  adding  much  to  the  completeness  of  the  program. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

in  the 

LESSLIE  ROAD  BURYING  GROUND 
LINEBROOK  PARISH 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1939 
In  connection  with 
Rowley  Tercentenary  Celebration 

Announcements:  Senator  Cornelius  F.  Haley 

Chairman,  Rowley  Tercentenary  Committee 

Scripture  Reading  and  Invocation :  Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Clinton 
Pastor  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Rowley 

Dedication  Address:  Deacon  Elmer  M.  Hills 

Unveiling  of  Tablet:  Master  Harrison  E.  Tenney,  Jr. 

M  iss  Louise  Tenney 

Poem,  “There  Is  No  Death” . Lord  Lytton 

Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Hills 

Prayer  of  Dedication :  Rev.  George  W.  Shepherd 

Pastor  Pro-Tern  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Ipswich 
Greetings  from  Ipswich :  Brainard  C.  Wallace 

Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 
Benediction :  Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Clinton 

Pastor  of  Mother  Church  in  Rowley 

Linebrook  Parish,  incorporated  in  1746,  included  parts  of 
the  towns  of  Ipswich  and  Rowley,  and  a  small  part  of  the  town 
of  Topsfield.  The  burying  ground  is  located  in  Rowley-Linebrook, 
near  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house.  It  was  leased  to  the  Parish 
in  1753,  for  999  years,  by  Rev.  George  Leslie,  the  first  pastor. 
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The  boy  and  girl  who  unveiled  the  tablet,  aged  respectively 
6  and  7  years,  children  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  E.  Tenney, 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Hills  (Miss  Esther  L.  Tenney),  are  lineal 
descendants  of  Thomas  Tenney,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Rowley;  also  of  Ebenezer  Tenney,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Linebrook  Church.  The  church  was  organized  in  1749. 

Linebrook  Parish  Committee 

Deacon  Elmer  M.  Hills,  Chairman 

Deacon  Orrie  M.  Hills  Albert  F.  Tenney 

Harrison  E.  Tenney  David  S.  Perley 

DEDICATION  ADDRESS  BY 
Deacon  Elmer  M.  Hills 

Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren  Perley  in  his  Pen  Ramble  in  Line¬ 
brook  says  that  before  1653  this  territory  was  all  improved.  The 
earliest  settlers  were  Batchelder,  Foster,  Howe,  Perley,  Fowler, 
Davis,  Burpee,  Tenney,  Pingree,  Chapman,  Dodge,  Jewett,  Dresser, 
and  others.  At  one  time  Mr.  Job  Pingree  owned  3000  acres  of 
land. 

The  people  of  the  western  part  of  Ipswich  as  early  as  1714 
began  to  petition  the  town  for  “ease  of  their  taxes  of  the  ministers 
rate,”  because  of  the  distance  they  had  to  travel  to  attend  services 
in  the  First  Church.  Several  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Town 
of  Ipswich,  to  the  First  Church  and  to  the  First  Parish.  Finally 
in  1739  they  were  “discharged  from  all  Parish  rates  for  the  future,” 
and  soon  after  they  began  to  employ  a  religious  teacher.  We  may 
justly  say  that  this  year  1939  is  the  bi-centennial  of  the  beginning 
of  preaching,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  here  in  Linebrook. 

They  petitioned  the  First  Church  again  in  1742,  and  it  was 
voted  that  “the  west  end  do  not  become  a  parish,  but  keep  up 
preaching  there.” 

Joseph  Metcalf,  in  1743,  gave  a  deed  to  West  Farm  Parish, 
of  3^4  acres  of  land  within  the  Town  of  Rowley,  “for  the  encour¬ 
aging,  Promoting  &  Bringing  forward  a  Parish  near  the  Line  be¬ 
tween  Ipswich  and  Rowley.”  This  land  was  “adjoining  to  the 
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Meeting  House  —  together  with  the  land  the  above  mentioned 
Meeting  House  Stands  on.”  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Meeting  House  was  erected  a  year,  or  more,  before  the  date  of  the 
deed.  The  site  of  the  Meeting  House  is  plainly  marked  a  few  rods 
southeasterly  of  this  burying  ground. 

Fourteen  rods  to  the  westerly,  on  Ellsworth  or  Meeting  House 
Road,  is  Pulpit  Rock,  where  Mr.  M.  V.  B.  Perley  says  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  “electrified  the  multitude  with  the  spirit  of  his  power, 
as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgement  to 
come.”  He  preached  his  sermon  from  this  rock  in  1770  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  more  than  2000  people. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  immediate  vicinity  (of  the  first 
Meeting  House  and  the  Burying  Ground)  was  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Linebrook  Parish,  incorporated  in  1746,  included  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Ipswich,  the  southwesterly  part  of  Rowley,  and  a  small 
part  of  Topsfield.  As  this  new  Parish,  or  Precinct,  was  bounded, 
•or  lined  by  five  or  six  different  brooks  on  nearly  all  sides,  it  was 
voted  to  call  it  Linebrook  Parish.  The  warrant  for  the  first  Parish 
Meeting,  directed  to  Abraham  Howe,  was  dated  and  signed  as 
follows;  —  “Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  twelfth  day  of 
June  in  the  twentieth  year  of  His  Majesty’s  reign  Annoq.  Domini 
,1746.  Jonathan  Wade.  Juste  Pads.” 

The  church  was  organized  in  1749,  with  12  or  13  male  mem¬ 
bers  whose  names  were, 


George  Lesslie,  Pastor 
Joseph  Metcalf 
James  Davis 
George  Hibbert 
Thomas  Potter 
Jonathan  Burpee 


John  Abbott 
David  Perley 
Ebenezer  Tenney 
Jeremiah  Smith 

-  Foster 

John  Chaplin 


and  one  other  whose  name  cannot  be  deciphered.  Jonathan  Burpee 
and  John  Abbott  were  chosen  deacons.  A  few  months  later  12 
women  were  admitted  as  members.  Jeremiah  Burpee  was  one  of 
the  Ruling  Elders. 
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Rev.  George  Lesslie  was  our  first  pastor.  He  preached  here 
for  30  years.  He  resigned  in  1779,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  church 
in  Washington,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  pastor  for  20  years.  He  was 
nine  days  making  the  journey  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  80  miles. 
He  died  in  1800,  aged  73.  The  town  voted  a  headstone  for  his 
grave  with  the  following  epitaph,  ‘‘He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius 
and  great  learning,  and  eminent  for  piety  and  morality.”  Dr.  Free¬ 
land  D.  Leslie  of  Milton,  Mass.,  reset  the  stone  and  seeded  the 
ground  in  1904. 

This  is  a  brief,  fragmentary  history  of  the  beginning  of  things 
here  in  Linebrook. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  dedicate  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  some  of  the  founders  of  this  Linebrook  Church.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Howe  said  in  one  of  his  sermons  in  this  pulpit,  in  reference  to  the 
Lesslie  Road  Burying  Ground,  “There  is  sacred  dust  buried  there.” 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  raining  this  afternoon,  we  would 
be  standing  on  holy  ground ;  ground  which  Mr.  M.  V.  B.  Perley 
said  is  “The  couch  of  sleeping  dead.”  The  twenty-three  names  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  tablet  are  only  a  few  of  those  whose  earthly  tene¬ 
ments  lie  buried  there  in  unmarked  graves.  There  are  probably 
one  hundred  in  all,  and  many  of  the  graves  may  never  be  identified. 

In  these  extremely  busy  modern  days  of  speed  and  jazz  and 
beano  and  dog-tracks  and  what-not,  days  in  which  so  many  of  our 
younger  people  and  many  of  us  who  are  older  are  very  much  alike 
in  many  disrespects,  days  in  which  we  are  doing  various  things, 
some  wise  and  some  very  much  otherwise,  we  do  well  when  yre 
pause  and  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for  a  few  moments,  not 
only  to  read  the  facts  recorded  there,  but  also  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  11 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  company  had  a  very  serious  pur- 
pose  in  mind  when  they  settled  the  old  town  of  Rowley.  They, 
and  the  first  settlers  of  the  other  towns  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  came  to  this  new  world  to  found  a  new  nation,  where  they 
could  enjoy  a  freedom  they  had  never  known  in  the  Mother  Country. 
They  had  no  thought  of  selfish  personal  aggrandizement.  They  were 
building  for  the  future,  for  their  children  and  children’s  chlidreh. 
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The  brave  men  and  women  who  founded  the  church  here  in 
Linebrook,  were  impelled  by  the  same  serious  purpose.  They  also 
were  building  for  the  future,  for  those  who  were  coming  after  them. 
They  were  men  and  women  of  indomitable  courage  and  unfaltering 
faith. 

Our  Pilgrim  ancestors,  before  they  set  foot  on  the  land  at 
Provincetown,  drew  up  a  legal  document  for  their  future  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  been  called  the  Mayflower  Compact.  The  first 
sentence  in  that  compact  reads,  “In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.” 
Their  more  immediate  descendants,  after  they  had  formed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  these  United  States,  put  this  motto  on  our  national  currency, 
“In  God  We  Trust.”  The  sentiment  and  the  idealism  expressed 
in  those  two  sentences  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone  of  this  glorious  republic.  Never  before  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  has  any  country  enjoyed  such  a  phenomenal  growth 
and  prosperity  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  spiritual  insight  and  wisdom  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  men,  which  prompted  them  to  adopt  those  two 
sentences  as  their  ideal. 

It  was  the  same  idealism,  and  these  are  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  our  pioneer  ancestors  laid  the  firm  foundations 
of  this  church.  1  heir  whole  attitude,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
lived  and  worked  and  died,  can  best  be  expressed,  perhaps,  in  those 
two  sentences.  They  stood  firm  for  the  right  as  God  gave  them 
to  see  the  right.  They  lived  in  hard  and  rigorous  times,  but  those 
were  the  times  that  made  MEN.  We  people  can  hardly  imagine 
the  hardships,  the  sufferings,  the  privations  they  had  to  endure. 
They  endured  their  trials  with  an  admirable  fortitude. 

They  were  strong  men  and  true;  they  lived  true  to  the  best 
they  knew,  which  is  more  than  w~e  can  always  honestly  say.  They 
were  men  of  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  who  dared  much,  who 
ventured  greatly,  who  girded  themselves  with  the  whole  armor  of 
their  God.  They  were  men  of  sterling  worth.  They  lived  loyal 
to  the  royal  within  themselves. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  certain  parable  which  has  been 
wrongly  called  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Our  pastor,  Mr. 
Bradford,  gave  it  a  far  better  name  when  he  said  it  should  be  called 
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the  Parable  of  the  Forgiving  Father.  In  that  parable,  after  the 
young  man  who  had  been  a  prodigal  had  returned  home,  had  con¬ 
fessed  and  been  freely  forgiven,  his  Father  gave  him  three  things  — 
the  best  robe,  a  ring  and  shoes.  A  minister,  speaking  to  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  Governor  Dummer  Academy,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  explained  those  three  things  in  this  way.  He  said, 
“In  ancient  times  in  Palestine,  the  best  robe  was  worn  by  the 
favored  son  as  an  indication  to  the  world  that  he  was  truly  a  son 
OF  his  Father.  The  ring  was  worn  as  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that 
he  belonged  TO  his  Father.  And  the  shoes  were  the  shoes  of 
service  FOR  his  Father. 

After  that  young  man  had  accepted  those  three  things,  he  found 
himself  equipped  as  it  were,  with  a  suit  of  invincible,  invulnerable, 
impregnable  armor  which  carried  him  through  to  ultimate  victory. 
We  today  have  the  same  beautiful  privilege,  to  wear  the  Robe  of 
Sonship,  the  Ring  of  Belonging,  and  the  Shoes  of  Service,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking. 

Lincoln  lived  like  that.  He  wore  those  three  things,  albeit 
unconsciously,  with  a  humble,  quiet  dignity,  with  fully  justifiable 
pride.  Several  biographies  have  been  written  about  him,  and  many 

have  made  a  careful  study  of  his  career.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  many,  if  any,  of  those  books  have  freely  acknowledged  that, 
as  the  one  real  secret  of  Lincoln’s  greatness.  He  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  greatest  of  our  Presidents.  And  after  all,  “What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  Doesn’t  that  one  verse  characterize 
Lincoln  almost  to  perfection  ?  Though  he  passed  to  the  great 
Beyond  far  too  soon,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  yet  his  spirit 
still  remains  with  us. 

That  little  group  of  Godly  men  and  women,  Rev.  George 
Lesslie,  Deacons  Jonathan  Burpee,  and  John  Abbott,  David  Perley, 
Ebenezer  Tenney,  Joseph  Metcalf  and  the  others  lived  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  They  literally  followed  the  scriptural  injunction,  “Come  ye 
out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  pure.’’  When  they  established  and 
organized  this  church,  they  became,  so  to  speak,  Princes  among 
their  fellow-men.  When  they  admitted  the  women  to  membership, 
they  made  them  Princesses  among  women;  God’s  Noblemen  and 
Noblewomen.  They  were  living  exponents  of  those  intangible 
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values  which  make  life  most  worth  living  at  all,  in  this  or  in  any 
age  or  generation;  Truth,  Honor,  Integrity,  Virtue  and  Moral 
Rectitude. 

In  their  honor  and  to  their  memory,  we  do  now  dedicate  a 
tablet  of  bronze,  permanent  and  enduring.  But  we  do  more  than 
that.  We  dedicate  that  tablet  to  the  splendid  type  of  Manhood 
and  Womanhood  which  they  represent  to  us.  They  have  left  to  us 
a  goodly  heritage.  We  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  We 
are  living  witnesses  for  them.  What  we,  the  members  of  this 
church  who  are  here  present,  do  with  our  heritage  today,  will  deter¬ 
mine  what  this  church  shall  be  tomorrow. 

Our  fathers  fought  the  battle  of  life  valiantly,  and  without 
complaint.  They  could  rightly  feel  at  the  last,  they  had  fought  a 
good  fight,  they  had  finished  their  course,  they  had  kept  the  faith  ; 
henceforth  there  was  laid  up  for  them  a  crown  of  righteousness. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  dedicate  that 
tablet  and  burying  ground  to  their  memory.  It  is  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  that  we  should  do  this  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  Town  of  Rowley. 

We  people  in  Linebrook  and  Rowley,  and  all  good  citizens  of 
these  United  States  are  enjoying  a  wonderful  freedom  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  is  very  precious  to  us.  Freedom  to  worship  God,  every 
man  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  the  ballot  box,  and  all  those  others  which 
are  included  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Let  us  guard  those  freedoms  well. 

Then  let  us  the  living  here  dedicate,  let  us  here  rededicate, 
reconsecrate  ourselves  to  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just, 
pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report ;  to  the  virtuous,  the  praise-worthy 
things. 

A  certain  poet  once  wrote,  ‘‘I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death. 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous.”  It  is  true,  men  have  called  life’s 
last  experience  death  and  they  have  been  utterly  wrong  in  thinking 
about  it  like  that.  We  are  travelling,  not  downward  to  the  door 
of  death,  but  ever  onward  and  upward  toward  glorious,  triumphant, 
eternal  life.  May  we,  each  and  every  one,  as  we  come  to  the  end 
of  our  pathway  in  life,  as  we  come  face  to  face  with  life’s  last 
great  adventure,  may  we,  like  the  men  and  the  women  of  olden 
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time,  also  be  humbly  worthy  to  receive  our  reward;  a  reward  re¬ 
served  for  God’s  own  elect.  Simply  this,  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

“Here  on  this  day,  then,  when  we  meet, 

These  shades  august  to  greet, 

And  sun  us  in  their  shining  memory, 

Let  us  our  vows  record, 

Never  by  act  or  word 
To  shift  our  shoulders  from  the  weight 
They  laid  on  us  of  Liberty. 

Now,  while  their  spirits  gather  near, 

Let  us  from  them  take  heart  and  cheer, 

And  pledge  our  utmost  will  and  skill 
High  up  to  hold,  with  spirits  bold, 

The  task  they  planned  we  should  fulfill. 

No  cravens  recreant  to  our  trust, 

No  cowards  shrinking  from  the  fight, 

But  ready,  through  life’s  toil  and  dust 
To  combat  for  the  right. 

Ready,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  strive 
To  keep  the  ancient  faith  alive, 

And  bear  us,  so  that  our  New  England  name 
Through  us,  Shall  never  suffer  shame.”  * 

*  Quoted  from  “Ode  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Fifth  Half  Century 
of  the  Landing  of  Gov.  John  Endicott,”  by  William  W.  Story.  Deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Essex  Institute  Sept.  18,  1878,  and  now  in  the  Institute 
library. 
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Erected  by  Linebrook  Parish  and  the  Town  of  Rowley,  1939.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Rowley  Tercentenary  Committee;  Brainard  C.  Wallace,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Ipswich;  Miss  Louise 
Tenney  and  Master  Harrison  E.  Tenney,  Jr.,  who  unveiled  tablet;  Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Clinton,  pastor  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  Rowley;  Mrs.  Esther  Tenney  Hills,  who  read  poem;  Deacon  Elmer  M.  Hills,  of  Linebrook  Parish  Church  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  their  commitee,  who  delivered  the  address. 
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And  now,  as  we  unveil  this  tablet,  “Erected  by  Linebrook 
Parish,  the  Town  of  Rowley,  and  Descendants  of  Those  Buried 
Here,”  let  us  ever  keep  it  “Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Rev.  James 
Lesslie,  1763,  his  wife  Margaret  ;  James,  son  of  Joseph  Lesslie,  1756; 
Jonathan,  son  of  Rev.  George  Lesslie,  1771 ;  Ebenezer  Tenney,  1795, 

his  wife  Ann,  1753;  his  wife  Mary  Woodbury;  his  wife  - - - 

Moore;  his  daughter  Judith,  1753;  his  child,  1754;  his  son  Ebenezer, 
1757;  his  child,  1762;  Jonathan  Ellsworth,  1769;  his  wife  Eunice 
Tenney,  1813;  Joshua  Goodwin,  1778;  Eunice  Tenney,  1789; 
Joseph  Metcalf,  1761;  his  wife  Sarah,  1757;  his  Negro  boy  Scipio; 
Deacon  Moses  Chaplin,  1811;  his  wife  Hannah,  1807;  their  chil¬ 
dren  Mary  and  Jeremy,  and  others,  probably  one  hundred  in  all.” 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth; 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.” 

LESSLIE  ROAD  BURYING  GROUND 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

REV.  JAMES  LESSLIE  1763,  HIS  WIFE  MARGARET 
JAMES,  SON  OF  JOSEPH  LESSLIE  1756 
JONATHAN,  SON  OF  REV.  GEORGE  LESSLIE  1771 
EBENEZER  TENNEY  1795,  HIS  WIFE  ANN  1753 

HIS  WIFE  MARY  WOODBURY,  HIS  WIFE  -  MOORE 

HIS  DAUGHTER  JUDITH  1753,  HIS  CHILD  1754 
HIS  SON  EBENEZER  1757,  HIS  CHILD  1762 
JONATHAN  ELLSWORTH  1769,  HIS  WIFE 
EUNICE  TENNEY  1813 

JOSHUA  GOODWIN  1778,  EUNICE  TENNEY  1789 
JOSEPH  METCALF  1761,  HIS  WIFE  SARAH  1757 
HIS  NEGRO  BOY  SCIPIO 
DEACON  MOSES  CHAPLIN  1811,  HIS  WIFE 

HANNAH  1807 

THEIR  CHILDREN  MARY  AND  JEREMY 


AND  OTHERS,  PROBABLY  ONE  HUNDRED  IN  ALL 


Erected  by  Linebrook  Parish,  the  Town  of  Rowley 
And  Descendants  of  Those  Buried  Here 

1939 
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THE  LESSLIE  ROAD  BURYING  GROUND 
Elmer  M.  Hills,  Chairman 

The  first  record  of  the  old  Linebrook  Parish  Burying  Ground 
is  the  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  Parish  meeting  of  Nov.  30, 
1749;  “To  see  if  ye  Parish  think  it  convenient  to  provide  a  burying 
place  that  may  be  convenient  for  the  Parish.”  No  vote  is  recorded 
on  this  article.  At  the  Parish  meeting  of  June  6,  1750,  it  was  voted 
to  exchange  land  with  the  Rev.  George  Lesslie.  Dea.  John  Abbott, 
Dea.  Jonathan  Burpee  and  Mr.  Thomas  Potter  were  the  commit¬ 
tee.  They  were  to  give  a  lease  of  land  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Meeting  House  to  set  his  house  on,  and  to  take  a  lease  from 
Mr.  Lesslie  of  his  land  of  the  same  value,  at  the  westerly  end  of 
the  Parish  land ;  “and  that  each  lease  be  for  the  space  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  ninety  and  nine  years.”  The  committee  reported  its  doings 
March  25,  1754,  and  were  allowed  two  shillings  for  the  charge 
of  the  lease. 

The  lease  given  to  the  Parish  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lesslie  was  not 
recorded  and  was  lost  for  144  years  until  1897,  when  Mr.  Martin 
Van  Buren  Perley,  Linebrook  historian,  found  it  in  a  trunk  of  old 
papers.  It  was  endorsed  on  the  back,  “George  Lesslie’s  Quitclame 
to  Linebrook  Parish  For  Burying  Ground.”  Mr.  Perley  wrote  an 
article  to  the  Ipswich  Independent  of  April  1,  1897,  describing  the 
lease  and  giving  a  copy  of  it.  The  original  lease  dated  July  1,  1753, 
is  recorded  in  the  Essex  Institute,  in  Salem,  Deeds  Vol.  4  Page  5. 

The  land  adjoining  the  burying  ground  was  sold  in  1922, 
M/hen  it  became  necessary  for  the  Parish  to  establish  its  claim,  and 
the  bounds.  The  original  lease  was  secured  from  Mr.  Perley  and 
recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  Vol.  2535-Page  186.  Careful 
search  of  deeds  revealed  that  George  Lesslie  sold  his  land  in  1780 
to  Elijah  and  Allen  Foster,  “being  the  piece  of  land  I  had  in  ex¬ 
change  with  Linebrook  Parish,  agreeable  to  the  lease  of  said  Parish.” 
(Essex  Deeds,  138-132.)  Later  deeds  all  had  the  same  wording — 
“and  by  a  piece  of  land  formerly  used  as  a  burying  ground.”  Mr. 
Newman  Saunders,  who  had  lived  in  the  old  Ellsworth  Place  (now 
owned  by  Mr.  Wilson)  located  near  the  Meeting  House  or  Ells¬ 
worth  Road,  showed  the  bounds  to  a  committee  of  the  Parish  in 
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1924.  The  ground  was  surveyed  by  John  T.  Desmond  of  Haver¬ 
hill  ;  the  bounds  were  agreed  to  as  correct  by  the  Parish  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  new  owners  of  the  adjoining  property,  the  Chaplins,  and  by 
the  surveyor.  A  plan  was  made  and  recorded,  Essex  Deeds,  Plan 
Book  63-Plan  51.  Mr.  Saunders  also  made  an  affidavit  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  bounds  with  the  description,  which  is  recorded  Vol. 
3187-420. 

In  Mr.  Perley’s  article  to  the  Ipswich  Independent  he  said 
there  were  probably  100  graves  in  all  in  this  burying  ground.  He 
gave  the  names  of  several,  quoting  Dea.  J.  H.  Tenney  of  the  Line- 
brook  Church  as  saying  his  Great,  Great,  Grandfather  Ebenezer, 
his  three  wives  and  several  of  his  children  were  among  the  number. 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Chaplin,  of  Rowley,  told  the  Parish  Committee  that 
his  ancestor  Dea.  Moses  Chaplin  of  the  Linebrook  Church  and  his 
wife  Hannah  were  buried  there.  Acting  on  this  information  Line- 
brook  Parish  in  July  1939,  appropriated  $25  toward  the  expense  of 
a  bronze  memorial  tablet  with  the  names,  to  be  placed  in  the  burying 
ground,  “provided  the  Town  of  Rowley  would  appropriate  an  equal 
or  larger  amount.” 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Dea.  Elmer  M.  Hills, 
Chairman,  Dea.  O.  M.  Hills,  Albert  F.  Tenney,  Harrison  E.  Ten¬ 
ney,  and  David  S.  Perley.  This  committee  met  with  the  Rowley 
Tablet  Committee  and  the  Rowley  Tercentenary  Committee,  and 
$50  was  voted  by  the  Rowley  Committee. 

The  parish  received  contributions  of  $61  from  Lesslie,  Tenney, 
Ellsworth,  Burpee  descendants;  $5  each  from  the  Linebrook  Sunday 
School  and  the  Linebrook  Social  Committee.  The  tablet  was  cast 
by  Albert  Russell  &  Sons  Co.  of  Newburyport,  at  a  cost  of  $85. 
It  was  set  in  granite,  which  was  placed  in  the  burying  ground  by 
A.  J.  Barton  and  Son,  of  Ipswich,  for  $59.61,  a  total  of  $144.61. 

Careful  search  was  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Linebrook 
Committee  for  the  names  and  dates  of  death,  using  Mr.  Perley’s 
article  as  a  guide,  in  the  Linebrook  Church  and  Parish  records;  also 
in  the  Rowley  and  Ipswich  vital  records,  the  “Tenney  Family 
Genealogy,”  “Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,”  by  Blodgett  and  Jewett, 
“James  Lesslie  of  Topsfield  and  Some  of  His  Descendants,”  by  M. 
V.  B.  Perley,  and  his  other  historical  writings,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  Essex  Institute  Library  in  Salem.  Several  other  histories, 
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biographies  and  genealogies  were  consulted;  Gage’s  “History  of 
Rowley,”  Felt’s  “History  of  Ipswich,”  Water’s  “History  of  Ips¬ 
wich,”  M.  V.  B.  Perley’s  “History  of  Ipswich,”  (published  in 
Hurd’s  “History  of  Essex  County”).  The  inscription  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  tablet  was  finally  completed. 

Dedication  exercises  were  held  Friday,  August  25,  1939.  The 
address  of  dedication  was  delivered  by  Dea.  Elmer  M.  Hills,  of 
the  Linebrook  Church.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Master  Harri¬ 
son  E.  Tenney,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Louise  Tenney,  age  six  and  seven, 
respectively,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  E.  Tenney,  of 
Rowley.  They  are  descendants  of  Thomas  Tenney,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Rowley,  and  of  Ebenezer  Tenney,  one  of  the 
founders  and  organizers  of  Linebrook  Church.  Thomas  Tenney 
was  one  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers’  company.  About  80  or  90  were 
present.  The  exercises  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Rowley 
Tercentenary  Celebration.  Among  those  present  was  Mr.  Bernard 
S.  Lesslie,  of  Beverly,  a  descendant  of  Rev.  James  and  Rev.  George 
Lesslie  of  Linebrook,  and  Mrs.  Lesslie.  Others  present  included 
Senator  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  of  Rowley,  chairman  of  the  Rowley 
Committee,  the  pastors  of  the  Rowley  and  Ipswich  Congregational 
Churches,  officials  of  Rowley  and  Ipswich,  visitors  from  other  towns 
and  states  who  were  interested  in  the  Rowley  Tercentenary,  and 
especially  in  this  tablet  dedication.  It  was  referred  to  by  many  as 
unique,  it  being  in  a  burying  ground  which  had  been  almost  for¬ 
gotten  for  nearly  200  years. 

It  was  named  Lesslie  Road  Burying  Ground.  It  is  near  the 
site  of  the  first  Linebrook  Meeting  House,  erected  in  1743.  The 
location  is  clearly  shown  on  the  map  of  Rowley,  1830,  in  the  County 
Engineer’s  Office,  in  Salem.  The  name  Lesslie  Road  is  shown  on 
Town  Maps  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  about  1870,  and  that  name 
was  officially  voted  bv  the  Town  of  Ipswich,  in  1937. 

(Grateful  acknowledgement  and  appreciation  is  here  made  of 
the  helpful  suggestions  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  E.  Tewett, 
M  iss  Marion  Todd,  Mr.  John  A.  Marshall,  and  Senator  Cornelius  F. 
Haley,  of  Rowley;  Mr.  M.  V.  B.  Perley’s  daughter  Miss  Edith  F. 
Perley,  of  Danvers;  Mr.  William  H.  Lavalette,  of  Malden,  form¬ 
erly  Deacon  of  Linebrook  Church;  to  the  Town  of  Rowley,  and 
to  all  others  who  have  in  any  way  assisted.  —  Elmer  M.  Hills, 
Chairman.) 
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The  afternoon  sports  program  was  postponed  until  Saturday 
morning  due  to  inclement  weather. 


A  large  number  visited  the  Lambert  Homestead,  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Knight  Dexter  Cheney  on  Main  street,  and  the  Platts  house, 
the  home  of  Lyman  B.  Perley  on  South  Main  street  Friday  after¬ 
noon  when  open  house  was  held. 


COLONIAL  BALL 

The  Colonial  Ball  on  the  Common  in  the  evening  of  Friday, 
August  25,  sponsored  by  Rowley  Grange  with  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dag¬ 
gett,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  certainly  an  outstanding  feature 
of  our  Tercentenary  Celebration.  The  unusual  setting  within  a 
tent,  brightly  illuminated  upon  the  Village  Green  with  a  canvas 
floor,  music  by  one  of  the  leading  orchestras  of  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  a  director  of  exceptional  ability  as  well  as  the  large  gath¬ 
ering  assembled  and  the  many  brilliant  and  showy  costumes  com¬ 
bined  to  make  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered  and  probably  never 
before  equalled  in  the  Town’s  history. 

The  grand  march  at  the  opening  of  the  ball  rvas  led  by  Senator 
Cornelius  F.  Haley  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Daggett,  chairman  of 
the  ball  committee;  followed  by  John  A.  Marshall,  Clerk  of  the 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  Marshall;  Frank  W.  Fletcher,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  Mrs.  Fletcher;  Job  B.  McCormick, 
Worthy  Master  of  Rowley  Grange,  and  Mrs.  McCormick,  and 
a  long  line  of  people  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Rowley  and  neigh¬ 
boring  communities.  Here  was  seen  a  brilliant  array  of  Civil  War 
belles,  accompanied  by  men  in  stovepipes,  tails  and  high  boots.  There 
were  hoops,  panniers,  bustles,  pantalet  dresses,  lace  caps  of  the 
Martha  Washington  period,  Indian  chiefs  with  gay  feathered  head¬ 
dresses,  Revolutionary  generals,  Puritan  soldiers  and  many  others. 

Albert  E.  H  aynes,  dancing  master  of  Henry  Ford  at  the  Way- 
side  Inn,  Sudbury,  directed  the  grand  march  and  all  the  old- 
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fashioned  dances.  The  presentations  were  made  by  Mrs.  Daggett, 
who  was  costumed  in  a  black  spangled  hoop  dress  of  unusual  width. 
The  music  was  provided  by  Frank  Dowey’s  orchestra  from  the  Inn 
at  Sudbury.  Dancing  was  on  a  canvas  door  under  a  canopy  deco¬ 
rated  with  Japanese  lanterns.  Dainty  refreshments  provided  by 
the  chairman  of  the  dance  committee,  Mrs.  Daggett,  were  served 
in  a  tent  adjoining,  adding  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  occasion. 

Garbed  as  a  Colonial  soldier  of  America  in  a  light  blue  uni¬ 
form,  scarlet  trimmed,  with  pale  yellow  breeches  and  cocked  hat, 
Francis  E.  Harriman  of  Groveland  was  selected  as  the  best  looking 
male  dancer  at  the  ball.  With  Miss  Helen  Churchill,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  who  was  judged  the  prettiest  girl,  they  donned  the  royal  robes 
of  scarlet  and  ermine  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  assembled  gathering. 

Although  the  Rowley  dance  team  won  two  of  the  old-fashioned 
dance  contests,  the  large  trophy  for  excellence  in  the  entire  competi¬ 
tion  went  to  the  team  from  Hampton  Falls,  which  was  the  winner 
in  a  similar  contest  at  the  Hampton  tercentenary  a  year  ago. 
Smaller  trophies  for  both  the  Lady  Washington  reel  and  Hull’s 
Victory  were  awarded  to  Hampton  Falls  while  the  Rowley  team 
took  the  honors  in  the  Fisher’s  hornpipe  and  the  chorus  jig. 

The  winning  team  was  composed  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
O.  Bragg  of  Seabrook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Janvrin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Batchelder,  Myron  Brown,  Mrs.  Florence  Batchelder,  Mrs. 
Grace  Trafton,  Robert  Van  Horne,  John  Irving  and  Mrs.  Edwina 
McConnell,  all  of  Hampton  Falls.  Serving  as  judges  were:  Paul 
Reddy  of  Ipswich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moody  of  Newbury. 

Dancing  in  the  Rowley  team  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
Devarenne  of  Danvers,  Daniel  Kennedy  of  Ipswich  and  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDonald,  Hallett  Pickard  of  Ipswich  and  Miss  Martha  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Lewis  Henderson  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dummer,  Miss  Stacia 
Egounis  and  Melvin  Haley  of  Rowley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Payson 
Todd  danced  with  the  group  in  one  prize-winning  number,  while 
Mr.  and  M  rs.  B.  Harris  Hardy  were  in  the  other. 

Mr.  and  M  rs.  Charles  N.  Pickard  danced  with  the  five  couples 
in  another  of  the  contests. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Devarenne  of  Danvers  won  the  prize 
waltz  contest.  In  her  green  satin,  panniered  costume,  with  high 
white  wig,  Mrs.  Devarenne  also  captured  top  honors  for  the  pret¬ 
tiest  costume.  Her  husband  was  garbed  in  yellow  satin  brocade 
with  lace  ruffles,  knee  breeches  and  white  wig. 

Runners-up  in  the  waltz  were  Clarence  N.  Pickard  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  who  was  attired  as  a  Puritan  settler,  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Pickard  Faulkingham,  of  Rowley,  in  a  green  satin  hoop  skirt,  and 
Daniel  Kennedy  of  Ipswich  with  Mrs.  Edward  McDonald  of  Row- 
ley,  both  of  whom  wore  the  colorful  satins  of  the  post-Revolutionary 
period. 

Second  prize  for  the  women’s  costumes  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Stacia  Egounis  of  Rowley  and  third  to  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Segee,  of 
Rowley.  For  his  unique  attire  as  a  Sioux  Indian,  George  Patter¬ 
son  of  Ipswich  won  first  prize  among  the  men.  Judges  for  the  cos¬ 
tumes  were  Mrs.  Hugh  U.  Erwing  of  Merrimac,  Mrs.  David 
Knight  of  Newburyport,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Seaborg  of  Ipswich. 
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SATURDAY 

THE  sports  program,  sponsored  by  the  Rowley  Community  Club 
under  the  direction  of  Randolph  W.  Emerson,  which  had  been 
postponed  Friday  afternoon  because  of  the  shower,  was  held  on  the 
Common  Saturday  morning.  The  first  feature  was  a  doll  carriage 
parade  which  wras  entered  by  eleven  little  girls  with  their  doll 
carriages,  including  Norma  Perley  with  a  doll  wTose  large  hoop 
skirt  covered  the  carriage;  Jean  Ann  Manthorn,  dressed  as  a  Pu  ri- 
tan,  whose  carriage  was  very  cleverly  decorated  to  represent  the 
ship  “John”  of  London;  Jean  Goodwin  with  an  old-fashioned  doll 
and  carriage;  Helen  Streiff  with  red,  white  and  blue  decorations; 
Elizabeth  and  Joan  Jedrev  with  old-fashioned  carriage;  Roberta 
Watts  with  red,  white  and  blue  decorations;  Betty  Ann  Stevens,  red, 
white  and  blue;  Alice  Burke,  old-fashioned  carriage;  Shirley  Chap¬ 
man,  pink  and  white  costume  and  carriage;  Barbara  Blatchford, 
dressed  in  a  blue  and  white  hoop  skirt  costume;  Mary  Kent  with 
heart  decorations.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jean  Ann  Man- 
thorn,  the  second  to  Shirley  Chapman  and  the  third  to  Alice  Burke. 
The  judges  were:  Mrs.  G.  Carleton  Brown,  Mrs.  Stanley  Gregory 
and  Miss  Ruth  Gildav. 

The  other  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  50  yard  dash  for 
boys  under  eight,  first  Floyd  Maker,  second  Payson  Todd,  third 
Daniel  Barrett ;  50  yard  dash  for  girls  under  twelve,  first  Delberta 
Leavitt,  second  Marie  Peters,  third  Norma  Hussey;  50  yard  dash 
for  boys  tw7elve  and  under,  first  Morris  Stevens,  second  Robert 
Cressey  , third  Robert  Burke;  100  yard  dash  for  girls  twelve  and 
over,  first  Thelma  Burns,  second  Marie  Peters,  third  Evelyn  Seaver ; 
100  yard  dash  for  boys  over  twelve,  first  William  Mehaffey,  second 
Harlan  Savage,  third  Morris  Stevens;  bag  race  for  girls  twelve 
and  over,  first  Madelvn  Ricker,  second  Corrine  Johnson,  third 
Thelma  Burns;  bag  race  for  boys  under  twelve,  first  Robert  MacRae, 
second  Robert  Blatchford,  third  Winfield  Chapman;  bag  race  for 
boys  twelve  and  over,  first  William  Mehaffey,  second  Thomas  Burke, 
Jr.,  third  Donald  Cressey;  three-legged  race  for  girls,  first  Thelma 
Burns  and  Vida  Porter,  second  Lorraine  MacDonald  and  Norma 
Flynn,  third  Elizabeth  Jedrey  and  Phyllis  Maker;  three-legged  race 
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for  boys,  first  Harlan  Savage  and  Thomas  Burke,  Jr.,  second  William 
Mehaffey  and  Donald  Cressey,  third  Earle  MacLeod  and  Albert 
Smith;  pie  eating  contests,  first  Albert  Smith,  second  Arthur  Savage, 
third  Robert  MacRae;  bicycle  race  for  girls,  first  Marion  Swasey, 
second  Frances  Foley;  bicycle  race  for  boys,  first  Edward  Ricker,  Jr., 
second  William  Jahnke,  third  George  Brown. 

After  the  sports  program  the  Rowley  firemen  demonstrated 
the  old  and  modern  methods  of  extinguishing  fires.  Two  shacks 
had  been  erected  on  the  Common  and  the  inside  of  each  had  been 
soaked  with  fuel  oil.  The  smaller  one  was  ignited  and  the  old 
hand  pump  was  used.  An  alarm  was  blown  in  when  the  larger 
one  was  set  on  fire  and  the  fire  engines  were  rushed  from  the  fire 
station  to  the  scene  where  the  modern  methods  were  demonstrated. 

The  Firemen’s  exhibition  of  old  and  modern  methods  of  fire 
fighting  proved  interesting  and  instructive,  comparing  the  bucket- 
brigade  of  former  years  with  our  present  day  motorized  equipment, 
making  a  novel  feature  for  the  day’s  program. 

PARADE 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Essex  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  when  the  matter  had  been  brought  to  their  attention,  the 
committee  received  an  offer  from  the  Essex  County  Training  School 
to  furnish  their  band  free  of  charge,  except  entertainment  here, 
and  it  was  suggested  having  them  at  the  banquet.  This  band 
covered  a  part  of  the  parade  route  and  played  at  the  banquet. 

The  Parade  Committee  laid  out  the  following  route  for  the 
parade  on  August  26:  Line  to  form  on  Haverhill  Street,  proceed 
down  Main  Street  to  Burke’s  corner,  turn  left  on  Jellison  Road, 
through  Cross  Street  to  Central  Street  with  halt  on  Cross  Street ; 
up  Central  Street  to  Wethersfield  Street,  through  Wethersfield 
Street  to  Bradford  Street,  through  Bradford  Street  to  Summer 
Street,  down  Summer  Street  to  Main  Street,  down  Main  Street 
to  Central  Street,  down  Central  Street  to  point  of  dismissal,  the 
whole  covering  about  four  miles.  The  judges  who  awarded  the 
parade  prizes  were:  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bowen  of  Ipswich,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Bradstreet  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  Rowley  native,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  N.  Shultz  of  Lawrence. 
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THOUSANDS  WITNESS  PARADE 

Saturday  afternoon  the  streets  along  the  four  mile  route  were 
thronged  with  townspeople  and  visitors  who  witnessed  one  of  the 
finest  parades  ever  held  in  the  historic  town  of  Rowley.  State 
troopers  assisted  the  entire  Rowley  police  force  in  handling  the 
crowd,  which  was  estimated  to  be  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  vessel  representing  “The  Country’s  Wonder,"  a  float 
sponsored  by  the  Rowley  River  Boat  Club  was  awarded  first  prize 
of  $25.  The  second  prize  of  $15  was  given  to  Mr.  Emery  A.  Les- 
sard,  who  sponsored  the  float  representing  “The  Three  Hundredth 
Birthday  Party."  The  Colonial  Ball  float,  representing  the  King 
and  Queen  and  her  suite,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Daggett,  was 
awarded  third  prize  of  $10.  The  prize  offered  by  Georgetown  for 
the  best  float  in  their  division  was  awarded  to  the  Shoe  Industry 
float  of  Georgetown. 

The  parade  formed  on  Haverhill  street  and  at  2:30  o’clock 
started  down  Main  Street,  past  the  reviewing  stand  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  from  where  it  was  broadcast  over  Station  WLAW  of  Lawrence, 
and  continued  to  the  East  End  section  of  the  town  where  there  was  a 
rest  period  on  Jellison  Road.  The  parade  then  continued  through 
Cross  Street  to  Central  Street  to  Wethersfield  Street,  branching  off 
on  Bradford  Street  and  going  down  Summer  Street  to  Central  Street. 

The  parade  was  headed  by  Chief  Marshal  Everett  F.  Haley, 
wearing  a  helmet  and  appropriate  costume  and  riding  a  horse.  His 
aides  were  Edward  F.  MacDonald  and  George  S.  Porter,  both 
dressed  in  Puritan  period  costumes  and  riding  horses.  Charles  F. 
Foley  of  Rowley,  Muriel  Hicks  of  Newbury,  George  Patterson  and 
John  Callahan  of  Ipswich,  dressed  in  Indian  costumes,  followed 
on  horseback.  The  local  police  and  officials,  including  Chief  Wood¬ 
man  H.  Jewett,  and  officers  Marshall  F.  Jewett,  Alexander  Good, 
Selectmen  Frank  W.  Fletcher,  Rupert  S.  Morrill  and  Samuel  F. 
Knowles,  Jr.,  Road  Surveyor  Anthony  Sheehan,  Rep.  Harland 
Burke  of  Ipswich  and  Selectman  Brainard  C.  Wallace  of  Ipswich, 
marched  behind  this  group.  Next  in  line  was  the  Andover  Brass 
Band  headed  by  a  young  girl  as  drum  major,  followed  by  Ipswich 
Post  No.  80  of  the  American  Legion. 
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ROWLEY  DIVISION 

"1  he  first  float  was  the  Colonial  Ball  float  with  the  king  and 
queen,  Francis  E.  Harriman  of  Groveland  and  Miss  Helen  Chur¬ 
chill  of  Portland,  Me.,  also  the  eight  women,  Mrs.  F.  Payson  Todd, 
Mrs  .B.  Harris  Hardy,  Mrs.  Charles  Pickard,  M  iss  Stacia  Egounis, 
M  iss  Elizabeth  Dummer,  Mrs.  Wilfred  Devarenne,  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDonald,  Miss  Martha  MacDonald.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
the  beautiful  costumes  which  they  had  worn  at  the  ball  and  made, 
a  very  lovely  float. 

Oldest  Resident  Present 

Thomas  Prime,  93  years  of  age,  the  oldest  resident  of  Rowley, 
was  riding  in  the  next  car. 

Next  in  line  was  the  Congregational  Church  float  on  wdiich 
there  was  a  church  patterned  in  Gothic  architecture  because  it  was 
the  feeling  that  Gothic  architecture  most  truly  typifies  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  atmosphere  of  worship.  It  represented  man’s  eternal  hope 
and  faith  in  the  Church  as  the  medium  of  the  worship  of  God. 
Those  on  the  float  representing  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  the  first 
pastor  and  founder  of  Rowley  in  1639  and  his  band  of  early  settlers, 
were  F.  Payson  Todd,  M  iss  Eleanor  Haley,  Miss  Elsa  Emmons, 
Kenneth  Todd,  jr.,  Elliott  Kent,  Randolph  Emerson,  Grover  Gibbs. 

The  original  cannon,  “Old  Nancy,”  followed,  escorted  by  Curtis 
Haley  dressed  in  a  colonial  military  costume  and  riding  on  horseback. 

The  “Old  Nancy”  cannon  was  hauled  in  the  parade  by  a 
magnificent  team  of  horses  owned  and  driven  by  Mr.  Clement 
Egounis  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Egounis,  James  C.  Hirtle  and  Harold  E.  Bartlett  accom¬ 
panied  the  cannon,  all  attired  in  the  uniforms  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 

Then  came  the  Baptist  Church  float  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  inside  of  a  Baptist  church  with  an  open  Bible  on  the  pulpit, 
signifying  “The  Open  Bible.”  There  was  also  a  cross  signifying 
“the  necessity  of  the  Cross.”  Rev.  Stanley  Gregory  stood  behind 
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the  pulpit.  Everett  Bradstreet  was  seated  at  the  organ  with  Mrs. 
Frederick  Jahnke,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Pickard  and  Miss  Doris  Reed  in 
the  choir  which  sang  hymns  along  the  route. 

The  St.  Mary’s  Church  float  was  a  lovely  monastery  garden 
with  a  monk  and  two  boys,  George  Gallant  and  Edward  Gallant. 

The  Rowley  Historical  Society  entered  four  vehicles  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  periods  —  1639-1739-1839-1939. 

The  1639  period  was  represented  by  a  one  horse  hay  wagon 
driven  by  Herman  Worthley,  on  which  the  following  children  were 
riding:  Phyllis  Maker,  Ann  Barrett,  Evelyn  Seaver,  Madelyn 
Ricker,  Helen  Barrett,  Barbara  Newell,  Delberta  Leavitt,  Joan 
Janvrin,  John  Worthley  and  Miss  Barbara  Hall. 

The  period  of  1739  was  represented  by  a  historic  room  on  a 
two  horse  wagon  in  which  were  seated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brad- 
street,  Mrs.  Carleton  Brown,  Miss  Betty  Hale,  Miss  Barbara  Hale 
and  Mrs.  John  Beauvais,  all  dressed  in  Puritan  costumes. 

The  1839  period  was  represented  by  a  one-horse  chaise  driven 
by  Reginald  C.  Kent,  carrying  Mrs.  Knight  Dexter  Cheney.  Miss 
Alice  B.  Smith,  driving  her  modern  automobile,  represented  the 
1939  period. 

"The  Town  float  followed,  representing  light  and  music  from 
1639  to  1939,  with  a  candle,  a  kerosene  lamp  and  electric  lamp; 
a  spinet,  music  box  and  phonograph.  Riding  on  this  float  were 
Miss  Ruth  Pike,  Mrs.  William  Rockwell,  formerly  Katharine  Lam¬ 
bert  Richards,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Thorstenson. 

Next  in  line  was  the  Grange  float  representing  degree 
work.  T  he  members,  dressed  in  their  robes,  riding  on  this  float 
were:  Mrs.  Tillie  Morong,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rust,  Mrs.  Mary  Cook, 
M  rs.  Florence  Haley,  Mrs.  Ada  Segee,  Mrs.  Bertha  Peabody,  Mrs. 
Georgiana  Boynton,  Mrs.  Alice  Marshall,  Mrs.  Chester  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Lena  Smith. 

9 

The  300th  birthday  party  float  followed.  This  float  was  beau¬ 
tifully  decorated  with  blue  and  white  crepe  paper.  The  scene  was 
a  garden,  with  many  lovely  flowers.  At  the  front  was  an  arch¬ 
way  as  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  where  the  children  of  today 
were  having  a  birthday  party,  with  a  Puritan  girl  standing  above 
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them  under  a  canopy,  and  a  group  of  Indians  at  the  rear  watching 
as  invited  guests  from  300  years  ago.  A  huge  birthday  cake  with 
candles  was  in  the  center  of  the  float.  Miss  Ruth  Foster  was  the 
Puritan  girl  and  the  Indians  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  A.  Les- 
sard  and  son  Emery  F.  Lessard,  and  Odbrey  Lessard.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  Susan  Haskell,  Jean  Manthorn,  Jean  Goodwin,  Barbara 
MacDonald,  Louise  Tenney,  Norma  Perley,  Lorraine  MacDonald, 
Joyce  Grover,  Mary  Turner,  William  Haskell,  Henry  Haskell 
and  Roger  Grover. 

The  float  of  Nokomis  Rebekah  Lodge  was  a  tableau  cen¬ 
tering  around  the  dove  which  is  an  emblem  of  peace.  Three  offi¬ 
cers,  Mrs.  Willard  Worthley,  Mrs.  Everett  Hiller  and  Miss  Ruth 
Pace,  were  seated  in  front  with  Mrs.  Hazen  Jewett,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Jewett,  Mrs.  Frank  Hodgdon  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mooney,  charter 
members  of  the  order,  holding  the  streamers  from  the  dove. 

One  of  the  old  George  E.  Daniels  five-seat  wagons  followed, 
conveying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winford  Keay,  Eulalie  Keay,  Robert 
Keay,  Adaline  Lynds,  Eva  Chase,  Alfred  Smith,  Muriel  Ricker, 
Ralph  Warner,  Robert  Kellie,  Herbert  Diamond,  Warren  Thurs¬ 
ton  and  Herbert  Snow. 

The  next  in  line  was  the  display  of  Masconnomet  Lodge, 
I.O.O.F.  This  was  a  float  with  the  members  depicting  a  scene  of 
David  appearing  before  King  Saul.  The  characters  were  portrayed 
by  William  A.  Hiller,  Wendell  S.  Pace,  B.  Harris  Hardy,  John  A. 
Marshall,  J.  Robert  Marshall  and  William  C.  Bates.  The  guards 
who  marched  three  on  each  side  of  the  float  were  Carl  G.  Peabody, 
Willard  K.  Worthley,  Olle  D.  Olsen,  Fred  R.  Segee,  Ronald  P. 
Perley,  Newell  C.  Short.  Arthur  K.  Gordon  drove  the  truck. 
Marching  behind  this  float  was  a  large  representation  of  the  North 
Shore  Odd  Fellows  Good  Fellowship  Association,  some  of  whom 
carried  a  huge  American  flag. 

The  float  of  Rowley  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Driver  Harry 
H.  Haley,  represented  the  home  of  an  early  settler  with  Hon. 
Cornelius  F.  Haley  and  Palmer  S.  Perley  standing  outside  in  Puri¬ 
tan  costumes. 

The  Essex  County  Training  School  Band  was  next  in  line. 
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“COUNTRY’S  WONDER” 

Bow  and  Stern  views.  First  prize  float  in  parade,  August  26,  1939. 
Lawrence  R.  Bishop,  designer  and  builder. 
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The  huge  vessel  representing  “The  Country’s  Wonder”  built 
near  the  Rowley  Common  in  1814  was  drawn  by  four  oxen  repre¬ 
senting  the  100  yoke  of  oxen  which  hauled  it  to  Rowley  river. 
This  float  was  sponsored  by  the  Rowley  River  Boat  Club.  Riding 
on  this  float  were  Joseph  Hirtle,  Francis  Knowles,  Dana  Hiller, 
Richard  Hirtle,  Joseph  O’Brien  and  John  P.  Curtis. 

The  next  in  line  was  the  Good  Cheer  Club  float  representing 
“The  Spirit  of  Good  Neighbors.”  This  club  was  organized  in  1919 
and  there  were  20  flags  in  front  representing  the  20  years  of  its 
existence.  It  was  a  lovely  garden  scene.  Riding  cn  this  float  were: 
M  rs.  Fred  Hardy,  the  first  president;  Mrs.  Grover  Stevens,  the 
present  president;  and  Mrs.  Myron  Wood,  Mrs.  William  Edgerly 
and  daughter,  Martha  Jean  Edgerly. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  float  came  next  representing  “The 
Senate,”  the  rank  of  Knight  of  the  Order.  Riding  on  this  float 
were  the  King,  Alfred  Langmaid,  Samuel  Langmaid,  Elmer  A. 
Durgin,  Ernest  B.  Mason,  Fred  A.  Hanson,  Richard  Mason, 
Charles  E.  Marshall,  Elmer  Glynn,  Percy  Dort,  Irving  Lipoldt ; 
the  color  bearers,  Chester  Wadden,  Ernest  McIntyre;  guards, 
Everett  Smith,  Forrest  Ellsworth. 

Following  in  line  were  John  Perley’s  old-fashioned  one-horse 
ice  team  with  old  type  ice  box  and  tools  and  his  two  modern  trucks 
with  modern  refrigerator  and  tools. 

A  one-horse  wagon  with  the  back  filled  with  groceries  was 
the  next  in  line  representing  Prime’s  store,  the  oldest  store  in 
America  to  be  owned  by  the  same  family.  This  store  was  started 
by  Mark  Prime  232  years  ago.  Riding  on  the  float  were  direct 
descendants  of  Mark  Prime,  John  ID.  Perley  and  son  Barrie  and 
Sheila  Perley,  daughter  of  the  present  manager. 

Following  the  wagon  was  George  Blodgette’s  oil  truck. 

The  two  Rowley  fire  engines  and  the  small  truck  carrying 
the  hand  pump  were  at  the  end  of  the  Rowley  Division. 

Georgetown  Division 

Georgetown’s  division  followed  headed  by  three  officers,  the 
sons  of  the  Legion  and  two  legionnaires.  The  Salem  Kiltie  Band 
was  furnished  by  Georgetown.  Georgetown’s  cannon,  “Old  Nancy,” 
two  fire  engines  and  a  car  carrying  officials  were  next  in  line.  This 
was  followed  by  a  float  representing  a  bowling  alley.  Next  in  line 
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was  the  Shoe  Industry  float  attractively  decorated  with  modern 
and  old-fashioned  shoes  and  machinery.  Other  floats  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  the  Townsend  Club,  Hope  Council  D.  of  A.,  the 
Bethany  Rebekah  Lodge,  the  Boy  Scouts.  There  were  two  camels 
followed  by  a  quaint  donkey  and  cart  and  the  Hickory  Tree  Animal 
Farm  truck. 

The  Georgetown  contingent  formed  at  Georgetown  Square  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  Rowley  at  1 :30  o’clock.  Previous  to  their  leaving 
a  concert  was  enjoyed  by  the  townspeople  given  by  the  American 
Legion  bagpipers  of  Salem,  who  were  hired  by  the  townspeople  to 
furnish  music  for  thir  unit,  in  front  of  Odd  Fellows  Hall  on  East 
Main  Street.  Accompanying  the  local  contingent  when  they  started 
for  the  gala  occasion  was  a  line  of  automobiles  fully  two  miles  in 
length.  Floats  and  all  those  participating  in  the  parade  were  brought 
to  a  halt  on  Haverhill  street  in  Rowley  where  they  awaited  to  take 
up  their  respective  places  in  the  line  of  march. 

The  local  division  was  headed  by  Chief  of  Police  Louis  M. 
Holt  as  chief  marshal  of  the  contingent  with  officers  Charles  New- 
combe  and  Richard  Greenleaf.  Next  came  the  colors  carried  by 
Captain  James  Gray  and  Robert  Robinson,  sons  of  the  Legion, 
with  color  guards  Henry  Dea  and  Marshall  Boutwell,  members 
of  Rene  J.  Gagnon  Post,  American  Legion ;  next  came  the  banner 
inscribed  “Georgetown  Division”  carried  by  the  sons  of  the  legion 
Paul  Wilmarth,  David  Dea  and  Aime  Blouin.  This  was  followed 
by  the  American  Legion  Kiltie  bag-pipe  band  of  Salem  with  George¬ 
town’s  original  cannon,  “Old  Nancy,”  the  old  relic  mounted  on  a 
new  gun  carriage  drew  considerable  attention.  The  cannon  crew 
was  Ellsworth  Tidd,  Robert  Cook,  Henry  Witham  and  Richard 
Rogers.  Next  in  line  of  march  was  the  new  fire  truck  combina¬ 
tion  No.  1  from  the  Central  fire  station  headed  by  Fire  Chief 
Alton  L.  Cook,  Deputy  Chief  George  Moffitt,  Captain  William 
Illsley  and  members  Albert  Tidd,  John  Hoyt,  Harold  Spofford, 
Merle  Spaulding,  Frank  Tidd,  Stillman  Baril,  John  Palmer. 

The  Erie  Fire  Association  truck  was  headed  by  Captain  Walter 
Hardy  and  Deputy  Fire  Warden  Ernest  Brown  with  members 
Carl  Watson,  Harland  Floyd,  Roland  Peatfield  and  Maurice  Knee- 
land.  This  was  followed  by  float  representing  the  Georgetown 
Bowling  Alleys  with  Lewis  N.  Pingree  and  Miss  Winifred  Gra¬ 
ham. 
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Hie  next  float  was  the  large  shoe  industry  float  representing 
the  town’s  industry  from  1838  to  the  present  day.  This  particular 
float  was  in  charge  of  Albert  Meader  assisted  by  John  Marston. 
It  clearly  depicted  the  shoe  industry  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  in  1838  up  until  1939.  Starting  with  the  old-fashioned  type 
small  shoe  shop  the  old  industry  was  capably  portrayed  by  Wendell 
Brocklebank  and  John  Robinson  of  East  Main  Street,  two  of  the 
town’s  oldest  shoe  makers.  In  the  collection  of  these  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker’s  kit  were  two  cobblers’  benches  loaned  by  Mrs.  Belle  Rogers 
of  Andover  Street  and  Ellwood  Wildes  of  Central  Street.  Many 
of  the  tools  and  knives  used  in  the  making  of  these  peg  shoes  are 
the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Meader.  A  cobbler’s  stand  up  bench 
was  loaned  by  Miss  Ruth  Weston  of  West  Main  Street.  Among 
the  many  interesting  peg  shoes  was  a  knee  high  pair  actually  worn 
by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hoyt,  now  retired,  of  East  Main  Street,  when 
a  child.  Other  pegged  boots  and  material  was  loaned  by  John 
Alolloy,  2nd,  Air.  Gurst  of  Boxford,  Mrs.  Olive  Paquette,  Clar¬ 
ence  Adams  and  Harry  Perkins.  Also  on  display  was  the  first 
pair  of  peg  shoes  made  by  Mr.  Pillsbury  of  Georgetown,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  first  pegging  machine.  To  make  the  old-time  shoe  shop 
appear  realistic  there  was  an  old-fashioned  stove  loaned  by  Roy 
Brown  of  West  Main  Street. 

The  modern  shoe  industry  of  Georgetown,  the  making  of  shoe 
skates,  was  depicted  by  Aliss  Ivanelle  Steeves.  Number  three  float 
was  the  Townsend  float  decorated  in  red,  white  and  blue,  showing 
conditions  before  the  Townsend  plan  and  conditions  after.  This 
float  was  sponsored  by  the  Georgetown  club  but  represented  all 
Townsend  clubs  in  this  district. 

Next  came  a  decorated  automobile  of  the  Daughters  of  America 
driven  by  Merton  Roberts  with  Councillor  Airs.  Helen  Moore, 
Past  Councillors  Mrs.  Bessie  Kneeland  and  Mrs.  Merton  Roberts, 
Deputy  National  Councillor  Airs.  Sabrina  Gerald  of  Groveland 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wood  of  Amesbury.  Number  five  float  was  the 
Bethany  Rebekah  float  beautifuly  decorated  in  pink,  green  and 
white,  symbolic  of  that  order.  Banner  bearers  were:  Mrs.  Ruth 
Trefethen  and  Airs.  Gertrude  Wilmarth  and  on  the  float  were 
Noble  Grand  Mrs.  Marion  Hemeon,  Vice  Grand  Miss  Natalie  Poore, 
M  iss  Molly  Root,  depicting  an  angel  and  Miss  Marion  Bailey.  Next 
came  the  rustic  Boy  Scout  float  displaying  a  large  emblem  of  a 
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First  Class  Scout  with  a  large  banner  inscribed  “Building  Character 
Through  Scouting.”  The  emblem  was  made  by  Assistant  Scout¬ 
master  Keith  Winthrop  assisted  by  Norman  Winthrop,  Kenneth 
Lee  and  Alfred  Minchin.  The  float  was  made  by  Scoutmaster 
Bruce  Andrews  and  Assistant  Scoutmaster  Armand  Soucy.  This 
was  followed  by  a  representation  of  the  Hickory  Tree  Wild  Animal 
Farm,  two  camels  in  charge  of  Gustave  Tramer,  manager  of  the 
farm,  and  Wavey  Cline  with  Elmer  Tedford  dressed  as  a  clown 
and  Richard  Phelan  driving  a  pony  cart.  Winding  up  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  Leslie  Merrill's  sound  truck. 

The  town  officials  also  rode  in  the  Georgetown  contingent  and 
were  guests  at  the  banquet  that  was  held  in  the  evening.  They 
were  Selectmen  Edward  S.  Nelson,  Edward  J.  Watson  and  Barney 
Camenker,  accompanied  by  Town  Assessor  Henry  Adams. 

Sunday  morning  Selectman  Nelson  was  notified  of  the  awarding 
of  the  Georgetown  trophy  to  the  float  depicting  the  shoe  industry 
of  the  town,  the  awarding  of  the  prize  having  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rowley  committee.  Edward  MacDonald  and  William 
Dummer,  members  of  the  committee,  who  journeyed  to  Georgetown 
to  announce  the  committee’s  decision  and  also  to  return  the  trophy 
to  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  the  cup  would  be  placed  in  the  window 
of  Andrews’  News  store  until  Tuesday  when  the  cup  would  be 
presented  to  Albert  Meader,  sponsor  of  the  float,  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Selectmen  on  that  evening. 

Also  in  the  line  of  march  was  a  large  delegation  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  from  Protection  Lodge,  No.  147,  who  joined  with  Rowley 
members  in  the  parade.  The  local  delegation  was  headed  by  Noble 
Grand  Charles  S.  Pickering,  Vice  Grand  William  B.  Rogers, 
Chaplain  Attorney  Robert  F.  Metcalf,  Arthur  Russell,  Fred  H. 
Brown,  Herbert  H.  Palmer,  Chester  Brown  of  West  Newbury; 
Benjamin  Dresser,  Alvah  Morse,  Roy  Spaulding,  Francis  Bartlett, 
Gile  Williams  and  Everett  Bailleau. 
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GROVELAND  DIVISION 

Groveland  Fife  and  Drum  Corps:  Henry  Gerald,  George 
Hanscom,  Robert  Foote,  William  Goutier,  Ralph  Wood,  Walter 
Littlefield,  Thomas  H.  Woodworth,  Paul  Smith,  Edward  Beal, 
Richard  Wood,  David  Lay. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America :  Raymond  Wood,  Richard  Gordon, 
William  Hartung,  Noel  White,  Kenneth  Bilodeau,  Robert  Huebner, 
William  Wood,  Ralph  Gordon,  John  Hartung,  William  Goutier, 
Earl  Aiken,  Reginald  Mugford. 

Old  Handtub  “Veto”:  Richard  Wyatt,  Clifton  Smith,  Allan 
Dowkens,  Byron  Jones,  Jr. 

Fire  Apparatus  “Seagraves” :  Malcolm  Wyatt,  Allen  Parker. 

Float  with  Replica  of  Liberty  Bell:  Harry  Haigh,  driver; 
on  float,  Charlotte  Elliott,  Pauline  Pierce,  Ruth  Woodworth, 
Marion  Ricker ;  bellringer,  Herbert  Smith. 

Town  of  Groveland  Committee:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Woodworth,  Mrs.  George  Mitchell,  Mr.  Fred  R.  Hardy,  Mr. 
James  W.  McGinley,  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Myron  O. 
Wood,  Mr.  Thornton  E.  Pike,  Mr.  Llewellyn  W.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Harriette  Parker,  Mrs.  Alan  E.  Ricker,  chairman. 
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REPLICA  OF  PAUL  REVERE  BELL 

Groveland’s  outstanding  parade  float,  August  26, 
1939,  Harry  Haigh,  driver.  Original  bell  now  in  steeple 
of  Groveland  Congregational  Church.  One  of  the  real 
historic  treasures  of  that  Town. 


HISTORY  OF  PAUL  REVERE  BELL 
Hessian  Deserter  Hired  As  Ringer  For  Years 

The  use  of  the  replica  of  the  Paul  Revere  bell  as  a  central 
part  of  the  design  for  the  Groveland  float  in  the  Rowley  Tercen¬ 
tenary  celebration  has  caused  considerable  interest  in  the  original 
bell  which  is  in  the  steeple  of  the  Groveland  Congregational  Church. 
The  bell  is  one  of  the  real  historical  treasures  in  town  and  has  been 
looked  upon  as  such  for  years. 

On  Dec.  22,  1895,  Rev.  Louis  F.  Berry,  then  pastor  of  the 
church,  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  history  of  the  bell  from  which 
a  large  part  of  the  following  is  taken. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  church  a  drum  was  used  to  call  the 
people  of  the  parish  to  worship.  On  Sept.  6,  1790,  when  the 
present  church  was  being  built  the  parish  voted  “to  make  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  cupola  relative  to  fixing  a  place  for  the  bell.”  This  is 
the  first  reference  to  a  bell  and  referred  to  an  earlier  and  smaller 
bell  it  is  thought.  Tradition  says  that  this  bell  was  later  removed 
to  a  schoolhouse  when  the  present  bell  was  purchased. 
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In  1795  the  parish  contracted  for  what  is  known  in  Paul 
Revere’s  list  as  hell  number  11,  weighing  695  pounds.  According 
to  Revere  the  hell  was  made  for  the  town  of  Newburyport  and 
then  sold  to  the  town  of  Bradford.  The  bell  has  the  folloAving 
inscription  cast  in  the  metal  near  the  dome: 

d 

“The  living  to  the  church  I  call 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all.” 

while  just  beneath  these  words  on  one  of  the  sides  is  cast,  “Revere, 
1795.”  The  original  inscription  of  this  nature  was  cast  on  a  bell 
made  in  England  for  Sir  William  Pepperill  and  intended  to  have 
been  given  that  town  by  him  in  return  for  having  the  town  named 
after  him.  This  bell  was  captured  by  the  British  and  cast  into 
cannon.  Whether  Revere  had  seen  this  bell  is  not  known.  The 
inscription  brings  to  mind  the  old  custom  of  tolling  the  bell  on 
the  death  of  any  member  of  the  parish. 

Great  preparations  were  made  by  the  people  to  receive  the 
bell.  The  old  records  show  that  on  April  1,  1795,  the  parish  voted 


to  pay: 

Benj.  Burbank  for  iron  work  for  the  bell  .  £3'  4s 

Moses  Parker  for  sundry  articles  towards  hanging  ye 

bell  and  for  Eleazar  Spofford  for  work  . £3/2s  lid 

Samuel  Tenney  for  latch  for  steeple  door  .  2s76d 


It  is  assumed  that  this  work  was  all  completed  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  bell  from  Newburyport.  How  it  came  to  town  is  a 
matter  of  disputed  tradition  —  one  side  holding  out  that  it  came 
by  river  and  was  hauled  by  oxen  from  the  landing  near  the  present 
bridge  to  the  church  —  the  other,  that  local  ox-teams  went  to 
Newburyport  and  hauled  the  bell  overland  from  there.  The  latter 
tradition  seems  more  reasonable  for  the  other  necessitates  an  extra 
handling  of  a  695-pound  bell  when  means  of  lifting  such  a  load 
were  much  more  primitive  than  nowadays. 

The  next  record  on  the  parish  book  is: 

“Dec.  18,  1795,  voted  that  the  present  assessors  (Moses  Parker, 
Niles  Tilden  and  Samuel  Harriman)  to  be  a  committee  to  take 
care  of  the  bell  and  employ  some  person  to  ring  the  same  until 
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next  March  on  all  public  days.  Voted  —  that  the  bell  should  be 
rung  at  12  o’clock  and  at  9  o’clock  at  night  until  March  next.” 

As  of  March  24,  1796,  the  same  arrangements  were  continued 
for  another  year. 

In  the  treasurer’s  book,  under  the  date  of  Dec.  17,  1796,  the 
name  of  Lutus  Elsas  first  appears.  “Paid  Lutus  Elsas  for  ringing 
the  bell,  $6.75”;  and  on  March  23,  1797,  it  was  “Voted  to  allow 
Lutus  for  Ringing  $5.” 

Lutus  Elsas,  whose  name  was  mentioned,  was  without  doubt 
the  first  bell  ringer.  He  appears  in  the  records  as  Lutus  Elsas, 
again  simply  as  Lutus  and  again  as  Joshua  Lutus  Elsarse  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  form  of  spelling  used  by  the  writer.  Whatever  the 
spelling  there  is  no  question  that  he  was  both  a  man  of  mystery 
and  a  man  of  history  to  the  people  of  the  little  parish.  Tradition 
says  that  he  was  a  Hessian  soldier  brought  over  to  fight  the  colonists 
in  the  Revolution,  who  deserted.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
wandered  into  Bradford  to  live  and  married  Susannah,  daughter 
of  John  Wool,  in  1785,  and  died  here.  He  always  bore  the  name 
Elsarse,  or  Elsas,  although  his  name  was  probably  only  Joshua 
Lutus.  Elsas  being  German  for  Alsace.  It  is  thought  that  Lutus 
of  Alsace  became  corrupted  into  Lutus  Elsas. 

Elsas  or  Elsarse,  the  records  show  that  he  rang  the  bell  from 
1795  to  1813  with  the  exception  of  1802  when  Silvanus  Hardy  held 
the  honor.  Whether  parish  politics  or  illness  kept  him  from  his 
position  in  1802  is  not  known.  One  of  the  last  of  the  bell  ringers 
was  the  late  Deacon  William  B.  Ladd. 

In  the  olden  days  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  considered  an 
accomplishment  and  was  taught  to  his  successor  with  great  care. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Hardy,  who  was  bell  ringer  from  1813  to  1847,  was 
considered  by  Dr.  Perr}7  as  the  most  proficient  ringer  he  had  ever 
known.  The  work  was  more  arduous  in  those  days  and  required 
a  certain  knack  that  only  experience  could  teach.  The  tolling  for 
public  worship  “sounded  off”  with  a  “clang”  of  three  sharp  strokes 
in  quick  succession.  Since  the  bearings  were  remodelled,  this  effect 
cannot  be  produced. 
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Down  to  1855  the  bell  was  rung  every  day  at  12  and  as  a 
curfew  at  9  p.m.  This  was  continued,  but  not  regularly,  until  the 
clock  was  given  the  parish  by  Burton  E.  Merrill  in  1883.  The 
bell  was  rung  on  all  public  days,  on  all  occasions  of  especial  joy  or 
thanksgiving  and  was  tolled  on  all  occasions  of  sorrow.  On  the 
death  of  a  person  of  note,  the  custom  was  to  “tell”  the  age  of 
the  deceased  by  the  number  of  strokes,  one  for  each  year.  The  bell 
was  again  tolled  as  the  funeral  procession  came  in  sight  of  the  church 
and  was  continued  until  it  had  disappeared.  Tradition  is  that  the 
first  person  that  it  was  tolled  for  was  Esther,  wife  of  Daniel 
Parker,  on  Jan.  30,  1796.  It  was  rung  on  the  death  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  when  John  Brown  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1859  and  when  Dr.  Perry  died  in  December  of  that  year. 
It  rang  the  glad  news  of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  tolled  when 
President  Lincoln  died.  The  last  time  that  it  was  rung  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  wras  on  the  first  Armistice  day  of  the  World 
War,  1919. 
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Tent  on  Rowley  Common,  size  60  by  140  feet,  with  canvas  flooring. 
The  Tercentenary  Ball  and  Banquet,  leading  features  of  the  Celebration 
conducted  therein  August  25  and  August  26,  1939. 


BANQUET 

The  Tercentenary  Banquet  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Knight  Dexter 
Cheney,  chairman  of  the  banquet  committee,  Saturday  evening, 
August  26,  was  surely  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered  and 
was  certainly  a  fitting  event  of  the  celebration. 

One  hundred  years  previous  a  banquet  was  held  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  then  on  a  wooden  pavilion,  while  ours  of  this  year  was 
within  a  large  tent. 

The  number  of  people  from  this  and  nearby  communities, 
State  officials  and  the  officials  of  daughter  and  neighboring  towns 
and  cities,  music  by  Essex  County  Training  School  band,  the  color¬ 
ful  setting,  all  combined  to  make  a  most  interesting  and  memorable 
social  event  for  all  who  attended. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  were:  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Haley, 
Chairman  of  General  Committee,  who  officiated  as  toastmaster ; 
Tracy  Elliot  Hazen,  Ph.D.  of  Columbia  University,  speaker  of 
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the  evening;  Mrs.  Knight  Dexter  Cheney;  Miss  Gertrude  W. 
Carleton;  Selectman  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Fletcher;  Selectman  and 
M  rs.  Samuel  F.  Knowles,  Jr.;  Selectman  and  Mrs.  Rupert  S. 
Morrill;  Town  Clerk  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Marshall;  Hon.  Albert 
AV.  Glynn,  Mayor  of  H  averhill,  and  Mrs.  Glynn;  Edward  S. 
Nelson,  Chairman  of  Selectmen  of  Georgetown;  Harry  L.  Cole, 
Chairman  of  Selectmen  of  Boxford ;  Thornton  E.  Pike,  Chairman 
of  Selectmen  of  Groveland ;  Archibald  L.  Jones,  Chairman  of 
Selectmen  of  Middleton  ;  Brainard  C.  Wallace,  Chairman  of  Select¬ 
men  of  Ipswich;  George  C.  Parsons,  former  Chairman  of  New¬ 
bury  Selectmen;  Representative  Harland  Burke  of  Ipswich;  Repre¬ 
sentative  William  F.  Runnells  of  Newburyport;  Rev.  J.  Kenneth 
Clinton,  Pastor,  First  Congregational  Church ;  Miss  Marian  G. 
Todd;  Harlan  C.  Foster;  George  E.  Pike;  Albert  F.  Tenney. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  townspeople,  former  residents  and  visi¬ 
tors,  attended  the  tercentenary  banquet  which  was  held  on  the 
Common,  Saturday  evening. 

The  Toastmaster,  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  requested  Rev.  J. 
Kenneth  Clinton,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  to 
offer  blessing. 


ADDRESS  OF  CORNELIUS  F.  HALEY 
At  Tercentenary  Banquet  on  Rowley  Common 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Having  had  the  honor  to  be  selected  by  my  associates  of  the 
Town’s  Tercentenary  Committee  to  serve  as  toastmaster  at  this 
splendid  gathering,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  the  town  in  general  our  guests  and  visitors  to  the 
Town’s  Tercentenary  Banquet  as  arranged  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  event.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  banquet  be  held 
on  the  Common  for  here  in  1839  the  inhabitants  constructed  a 
pavilion  in  which  was  held  the  official  centennial  dinner,  100  years 
ago.  At  that  time  leading  men  of  the  community  spoke  here. 
Their  program  was  well  carried  out  as  Gage’s  history  of  the  town 
records.  We  have  tried  to  arrange  and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
celebration  this  year  from  the  inspiration  we  gathered  from  the 
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celebration  in  1839  by  arranging  an  order  of  exercises  in  keeping 
with  the  past  and  appropriate  to  the  present.  In  addition  to  our 
Selectmen,  who  will  extend  the  greetings  of  the  town,  we  have 
recognized  in  their  official  capacity  those  who  serve  in  the  chief 
administrative  offices  of  the  communities  that  have  been  set  apart 
from  old  Rowley  since  1639,  also  the  chairman  of  the  Selectmen 
of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Ipswich  and  Newbury.  Our  com¬ 
munity  has  much  in  common  with  these  towns.  We  have  here  the 
representatives  of  the  district  who  serve  Rowley  in  the  General 
Court.  As  our  historical  speaker  we  have  a  descendant  of  Edward 
Carleton,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  Tracy  Elliot  Hazen, 
Ph.D.,  of  Columbia  University.  The  speaker  will  be  presented  by 
another  descendant  of  Edward  Carleton,  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Carle- 
ton,  a  Rowley  resident  and  member  of  the  town  committee.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  Rowley  songs  as  composed  by  Miss  Flora  M. 
Smith,  a  former  resident,  and  appreciate  the  music  furnished  by 
the  excellent  Essex  County  Training  School  Band,  whose  services 
the  committee  were  fortunate  to  obtain  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Board  of  Essex  County  Commissioners.  As  presiding  officer 
it  is  my  province  to  present  to  you  in  the  order  of  the  program 
as  arranged,  the  Mayor  of  Haverhill,  which  city  has  now  in  its 
municipal  area  what  w'as  the  town  of  Bradford  set  apart  from 
Rowley;  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  who  are 
here  from  the  towns  of  Georgetown,  Groveland,  Boxford  and 
Middleton,  all  having  been  set  apart  wholly  or  partly  from  the 
old  township  lines  of  Rowley,  as  well  as  the  chairmen  of  the 
Selectmen  of  Ipswich  and  Newbury  and  the  Representatives  in 
the  General  Court.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  responses 
they  will  make  for  their  various  communities  and  the  public  offices 
they  have  the  honor  to  serve  in.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  present 
the  list  of  speakers  on  the  program,  copies  of  which  have  been 
distributed  for  your  convenience  at  the  tables. 

Frank  W.  Fletcher,  Chairman  of  the  Rowley  Board  of  Select¬ 
men,  introduced  by  the  Toastmaster,  extended  greetings  of  the  Town 
as  follows: 
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ADDRESS  OF  FRANK  W.  FLETCHER 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  here  on  Rowley’s  historic  Common 
to  celebrate  a  very  important  historical  event  that  took  place  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  founding  of  Rowley  bv  Ezekiel  Rogers  and 
his  little  band  of  followers.  A  great  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  these  three  hundred  years  that  have  passed.  By  their 
courage  and  fortitude  they  were  the  means  of  bringing  about  the 
many  things  which  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  today.  As  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  welcome  you 
here  tonight  and  invite  you  to  participate  with  us  in  honoring  those 
early  pioneers  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ezekiel  Rogers. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  one  hundred  years  hence  that  future  genera¬ 
tions  that  may  be  living  at  that  time  will  again  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  little  band  of  early  pioneers.  1 
also  invite  you  all  to  attend  the  Old  Home  Community  Service  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o’clock. 
When  the  time  comes  that  you  terminate  your  visit  with  us  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  carry  away  with  you  our  best  wishes  and 
fond  memories  of  our  little  town,  and  that  you  will  accept  our 
invitation  to  return  again  and  again. 


A  letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Grady,  curate  at  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Church  in  Ipswich,  was  read  by  John  A.  Marshall,  clerk  of  the 
Committee,  stating  that  he  regretted  not  being  able  to  be  present 
owing  to  official  duties.  Rev.  Mr.  Clinton  then  led  the  singing  of 
the  “Rowley  Home-Coming  Song”  written  by  Flora  M.  Smith, 
accompanied  by  the  Essex  County  Training  School  band. 
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ROWLEY  HOME-COMING  SONG 
Tune  —  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket” 

Beyond  the  low  dunes  of  the  gleaming  white  sea  sand 

Where  Plum  Island  Sound  flows  along  the  North  Shore, 

A  town  named  for  Rowley,  old  Rowley  in  England, 

Lies  deep  in  contentment  and  dreaming  of  yore. 

With  Ox  Pasture,  Muzzey,  with  Prospect  and  Hunslow, 

Four  green  hills  to  guard  it  by  night  and  by  day, 

The  town  in  the  valley  where  brightly  the  streams  flow, 

Bids  wand’rer  to  sojourn  and  stranger  to  stay. 

Chorus : 

O  fair  town  of  Rowley!  long,  long  will  thy  children 
Turn  gladly  their  home-loving  thoughts  unto  thee. 

O  broad  are  the  meadows  where  orchards  are  blooming 
And  many  the  herds  that  roam  over  the  hills 
The  long  summer  day,  and  when  evening  is  glooming 
The  veery  his  vesper  triumphantly  trills 
With  music  of  waters,  the  scent  of  the  clover, 

The  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  breath  of  the  sea, 

No  place  can  be  found  if  you  search  the  world  over 
More  lovely  than  Rowley  or  ever  will  be. 

Chorus : 

There  stands  the  white  church  as  in  days  long  departed, 

Though  now  from  the  clear  streams  the  old  mills  are  gone 
For  great  are  the  changes  since  Rowley  was  started, 

And  Time,  the  sure  reaper,  has  hurried  him  on. 

But  let  her  not  fear  the  rude  sounds  that  shall  rouse  her 
When  dreaming,  she  lies,  of  her  deeds  written  down, 

Her  sons  and  her  daughters  are  true  as  the  number 

Who  chose  the  green  valley  and  founded  the  town. 

Chorus : 

O  fair  town  of  Rowley!  long,  long  will  thy  children 
Turn  gladly  their  home-loving  thoughts  unto  thee. 

— Flora  M.  Smith. 
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Responses  were  made  by  the  following  speakers  who  brought 
greetings  from  their  respective  towns  and  cities:  Hon.  Albert  E. 
Glynn,  Mayor  of  Haverhill,  representing  Bradford;  Harry  L.  Cole, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  President  of  the  Boxford 
Historical  Society;  Edward  S.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  George¬ 
town  Board  of  Selectmen ;  Thornton  E.  Pike,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  Groveland ;  Archibald  L.  Jones,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Middleton.  These  towns  at  one 
time  were  part  of  Rowley.  In  1728  a  part  of  Boxford  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  Middleton. 

The  toastmaster  stated  that  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Carleton  had 
made  known  to  him  that  a  direct  descendant  of  the  toastmaster 
at  the  banquet  one  hundred  years  ago  was  present  and  he  called 
upon  Edmund  S.  Cogswell  of  Wenham,  First  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  responded  as  follows. 

He  is  a  great  grandson  of  Thomas  Gage,  author  of  “Gage’s 
History  of  Rowley’  published  1840,  who  was  the  President  of  the 
day  in  1839,  and  showed  a  ticket  for  the  1839  Centennial  Dinner. 

On  the  ticket  was  printed,  “Ladies  Picket  to  the  Centennial 
Dinner  at  Rowley,  Sept.  5th,  1839.” 

The  back  of  this  ticket  was  endorsed  by  the  signature  of 
Thomas  Gage,  and  the  face  of  the  ticket  showed  the  initials  T.G. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Cogswell  facetiously  remarked  that  he  had  considered  the 
idea  of  trying  to  use  the  ticket  to  admit  his  wife  to  the  1939  banquet. 

Mr.  Cogswell’s  mother  was  Mary  A.  Gage,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Caleb  S.  Gage  of  Essex,  son  of  Thomas  Gage. 

Accompanying  him  at  the  1939  banquet  were  his  wife,  Eleanor 
Pickering  Cogswell;  his  father,  Henry  P.  Cogswell,  aged  89;  the 
three  youngest  of  his  four  children,  David  Gage  Cogswell,  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Cogswell  and  Katherine  Hope  Cogswell. 

Deacon  Caleb  S.  Gage  of  Essex  had  ten  children,  none  of 
whom  are  now  living.  Of  the  seventeen  grandchildren,  sixteen 
now  survive. 

There  are  twenty-five  great  grandchildren  living. 

The  other  son  of  Thomas  Gage  was  William  Gage,  who  re¬ 
moved  to  Illinois,  none  of  his  children  survive. 
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The  only  survivor  of  this  branch  is  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Stella  Davies  of  Litchfield,  Ill. 

Brainard  C.  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the  Ipswich  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  George  C.  Parsons,  now  a  resident  of  Ipswich,  but 
a  resident  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Newbury 
at  the  time  the  invitation  to  the  banqeut  had  been  received,  brought 
greetings  from  their  respective  towns.  Remarks  were  also  made  by 
Representatives  Harland  Burke  of  Ipswich  and  William  F.  Runnells 
of  Newburyport.  A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Helen  McGregor 
Noyes  explaining  the  origin  of  Byfield. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Tracy  Elliot  Hazen,  Ph.D.,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  who  gave  a  historical  address.  Dr.  Hazen,  who  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  early  settlers  of  Rowley,  has  spent  several 
summers  in  Yorkshire,  England,  gathering  facts  concerning  the 
early  settlers  in  Rowley.  He  had  learned  through  this  research 
many  historical  facts  of  great  value  and  interest  to  the  descendants 
of  the  early  settlers,  many  of  which  he  told  to  the  gathering.  One 
point  which  Dr.  Hazen  stressed  was  the  difference  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Rowley  in  England  and  the  Rowley  in  the  United  States. 
The  address  in  full  follows: 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  YORKSHIRE  ORIGINS  OF 

ROWLEY  FOUNDERS 

By  Tracy  Elliot  Hazen 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  honor  of  the  invitation  which 
enables  me  to  have  a  part  in  this  great  celebration  that  I  stand 
before  you  tonight.  What  I  have  to  say  must  take  a  much  more 
personal  and  conversational  form  than  would  meet  the  approval 
of  the  editors,  who  like  to  have  all  statements  in  the  third  person. 

When,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  celebration,  a  distant  relative 
who  happened  to  be  driving  through  town  took  me  about  to  view 
the  beautifully  labeled  houselots  of  the  early  settlers,  and  I  could 
readily  count  no  less  than  seven  of  the  names  as  among  my  immi¬ 
grant  ancestors,  I  began  to  have  a  deep  feeling  of  having  come 
home.  It  was  my  rather  innocent  belief,  derived  from  a  consid¬ 
erable  perusal  of  the  fine  volume  of  Messrs.  Blodgett  and  Jewett 
on  the  Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  that  none  of  those  who  have  been 
continuously  connected  with  the  town  could  claim  to  carry  the 
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blood  of  a  larger  number  of  the  pioneers.  Today,  however,  I 
have  found  from  a  chart  on  the  wall  in  the  home  of  my  hostess, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  her  family  since  1699,  that 
Dr.  Adrian  Lambert  has  traced  their  lineage  back  to  at  least  nine 
of  the  founders.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the  Rowley  Historical 
Society  would  initiate  a  competition  to  learn  what  residents  can 
demonstrate  the  greatest  number  of  founder-ancestors. 

For  approximately  thirty  years  I  have  been  delving  in  studies 
of  New  England  immigrants,  at  first  through  paid  professional 
agents  (always  unsatisfactory),  then  for  twenty  years  by  means 
of  numerous  personal  summer  vacation  trips  to  England.  These 
expeditions  have  been  avowedly  devoted  primarily  to  scientific  re¬ 
search  (so  that  at  first,  just  after  the  War,  the  suspicions  of  the 
British  passport  officials  were  aroused),  and  it  has  been  only  when 
continuous  miscroscopic  work  became  wearisome  that  I  felt  it  was 
permissible  to  turn  for  relief  to  the  more  distant  perspective  of 
historical  and  genealogical  research.  In  this  field  the  Yorkshire 
families  have  been  by  all  odds  the  most  interesting,  and  I  think  I 
can  say  without  undue  boasting  that  I  have  gained  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  more  of  our  ancestral  homes  than  anyone  else.  This 
is  my  only  apologia,  for  my  temerity  in  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  to  speak  here. 

In  the  statement  just  made  I  am  reminded  of  a  rhyme  ascribed 
to  the  famous  Dr.  Jowett,  master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  distinguished  scion  of  our  great  Jewett  family,  which 
was  being  recalled  in  London  newspapers  in  1938.  It  runs  some¬ 
what  like  this : 

My  name  is  Doctor  Jowett: 

I  am  the  Master  of  this  College. 

All  there  is  to  know,  I  know  it: 

Aught  else  one  thinks  he  knows, 

It  simply  isn’t  knowledge. 

Now  I  do  not  really  feel  like  that:  I  realize  that  we  have 
only  touched  the  fringes  of  research  on  the  origins  of  the  Rowley 
founders. 

From  the  old  parish  of  Rowley  (pronounced  Roeley  in 
Yorkshire)  I  have  never  expected  much,  because  it  was  well  known 
that  the  early  parish  records  were  lost.  It  has  even  been  believed 
there  that  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  carried  away  the  parish  register 
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to  New  England,  and  that  it  might  have  been  lost  in  the  lire  which 
consumed  his  home  and  library.  Last  summer,  however,  I  decided 
I  must  see  Rowley.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  of  access.  One  goes  out 
from  Hull  by  train  to  the  station  Little  Weeton.  There  I  inquired 
the  way  to  Rowley,  and  was  asked  what  I  wanted  to  see  (for  there 
is  nothing  but  the  church  and  rectory).  There  being  no  convey¬ 
ance,  I  walked  nearly  a  mile  out  to  the  church,  finding  only  one 
house  where  I  could  make  inquiries.  I  was  looking  about  in  the 
church  and  churchyard  when  I  was  joined  by  the  rector,  a  fine 
looking,  elderly  gentleman,  since  deceased.  He  was  unexpectedly 
cordial  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  rectory,  telling  me  as 
we  walked  that  there  were  evidences  of  foundations  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  village  once  stood.  He  still  believed  that  the  place  was 
depopulated  when  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  led  away  the  twenty  families 
to  cross  the  sea.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by 
the  “Walking  Parson,”  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper,  before  the  East  Riding 
Antiquarian  Society  some  years  ago,  with  the  title  “How  Rowley 
in  Yorkshire  lost  its  population  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
how  Rowley  in  Massachusetts  was  founded.”*  This  paper  is  a 
curious  compound  of  mangled  facts  derived  largely  from  American 
sources  together  with  the  speculations  of  the  author.  For  example, 
where  Blodgett  and  Jewett  have  rather  tentatively  suggested  names 
of  some  of  the  first  company,  this  voluble  parson  blithely  says  “I  am 
able  to  supply  the  names  of  the  twenty  heads  of  families,  all  of 
whom  reached  America,”  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  ten  persons 
now  positively  known  to  have  come  from  other  places  than  Row- 
ley,  and  only  one  who  probably  did  come  from  that  parish.  Air. 
Cooper  does  give  a  touch  on  the  cause  of  the  migration  which  I 
have  not  seen  emphasized  elsewhere:  The  ministers  within  certain 
districts  had  their  monthly  exercises,  when  one  or  two  preached 
and  others  prayed  before  a  numerous  and  attentive  audience.  (It 
was  probably  through  such  gatherings  that  Mr.  Rogers  found  his 
larger  audience  and  gained  the  reputation  which  drew  his  follow¬ 
ing  together  for  the  migration).  This  evangelical  movement  was 
what  worried  the  authorities.  Then  the  Book  of  Sports  was  ap- 


*  See  Proceedings  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  Vol.  15, 
pp.  85-100.  1909. 
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pointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  which  advocated  dancing,  archery, 
leaping,  and  May  games  after  Divine  Service  on  Sunday.  The 
object  of  this  injunction  was  to  detect  the  Puritans,  as  it  was  certain 
they  would  disregard  the  order. 

But  let  us  examine  the  actual  data  as  to  the  supposed  extensive 
population  of  ancient  Rowley.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  early 
parish  registers  are  lost.  As  a  partial  substitute,  however,  one  may 
read  the  so-called  Bishop’s  Transcripts,  records  of  all  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  in  the  parish  returned  each  year  to  the 
diocesan  registry  in  York.  For  our  parish  of  Rowley  there  is  a 
considerable  series  of  these  returns  from  1605  to  1640  preserved 
at  York,  which  supply  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  the  missing 
parish  register  during  the  Rogers  period  and  before  and  after.  In 
the  summer  of  1938  I  made  complete  copies  of  these  transcripts.* 
Tabulated  for  fourteen  years,  they  show  an  average  number  of 
baptisms  of  8.7  per  year,  which  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  indicate 
a  large  population  at  any  time,  and  in  1640,  two  years  after  the 
migration,  the  number  was  8,  which  is  the  number  most  often 
reported  during  the  entire  incumbency  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Further¬ 
more  the  parish  includes  four  or  five  other  hamlets,  Hunsley,  Bent¬ 
ley,  Weeton,  and  Ripplingham,  and  nearly  all  the  baptisms  reported 
are  of  children  of  parents  explicitly  stated  to  reside  in  these  other 
hamlets,  and  practically  none  in  Rowley  itself.  It  appears,  then, 
that  in  Mr.  Rogers’  time,  as  now,  the  rectory  was  probably  the 
only  house  near  the  church. 

Now  what  of  the  content  of  these  old  Bishop’s  Transcripts 
for  our  purposes?  The  first  item  of  interest  was: 

“Margaret,  daughter  of  Air.  John  Northend  of  Ripplingham, 
baptized  March  the  30,  1620.” 

She  was  the  wudow  Crosse  of  New  England,  and  married 
secondly  in  1650,  John  Palmer.  The  name  Cross  is  found  in  the 
old  Transcripts,  but  the  return  for  the  year  in  which  this  marriage 
might  have  occurred  is  not  preserved.  Next: 


*  Copies  of  these  Transcripts  will  be  deposited  for  the  convenience 
of  future  searchers  in  the  library  of  the  Rowley  Historical  Society,  and 
in  that  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  Boston. 
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“Henry  Pickerd  clerke  parson  of  Rowley  (was)  buried  Decemb. 
first  1620.”  One  wonders  if  he  may  have  been  related  to  John 
Pickard,  prominent  citizen  of  Rowley  in  New  England,  who  mar¬ 
ried  in  1644  Jane  Crosb)^.  The  records  yield  no  indication  as  to 
the  fact. 

In  the  book  of  institutions  preserved  in  the  Diocesan  Registry 
at  York,  I  found  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  archbishop,  dated  21 
Feb.  1620  (21),  “Tobias  (Matthew)  to  our  beloved  in  Christ 
Ezekiel  Rogers  clerk  master  of  arts,  greeting”  appointing  him  to 
“the  parish  or  church  of  Rowley  in  the  county  and  our  diocese  of 
York  after  the  death  of  Henry  Pickard  clerk  last  incumbent  there.” 
(Translated  from  the  Latin.)  After  this  appointment  the  first 
notable  event  in  the  Transcript  is: 

“Ezekiel,  sonne  of  Mr.  John  Northend  of  Ripplingham  bap¬ 
tized  ffebr.  10,  1621.” 

Here  we  may  see  at  once  the  origin  of  the  Christian  name 
of  the  ancestor  of  many  families  in  our  Rowley  - —  undoubtedly 
named  for  the  new  rector  in  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency.  In 
1622  John  Northend  and  William  Jackson  are  returned  as  the 
church  wardens. 

“26  Sept.  1624,  Jeremiah,  sonne  of  Robert  Northend  of  Weeton 
baptized.”  He  was  a  servant  to  Mr.  William  Bellingham  and  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  but  returned  to  England.  In  1630,  his  father,  Robert 
Northend,  was  a  church  warden.  In  1634: 

“William  Bellingham  &  Elizabeth  Wiuill  were  married  May 
the  29  day.” 

1637.  “Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  William  Jackson  of  Huns- 
ley,  baptized  May  14.” 

This  item  amply  confirms  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Jewett  that 
William  Jackson  of  New  England  came  from  old  Rowley. 

“Dorothie  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  buryed  Sept.  27.” 

Since  no  record  of  baptism  of  his  sons  Philip  and  Thomas  is 
found,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Nelson  had  lived  in  some  other 
parish  up  to  this  time,  and  was  perhaps  attracted  to  Rowley  by  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Rogers.  He  is  called  the  wealthiest  of  Mr.  Rogers’ 
company,  and  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  chief  counsellors  and 
supporters  in  the  migration.  Nothing  has  been  published  previously 
as  to  his  origin,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
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We  have,  then,  evidence  from  the  parish  records  of  only  four 
families  that  came  with  Mr.  Rogers  from  old  Rowley,  though  there 
may  have  been  others.  If  then,  so  few  of  the  first  company  were 
from  old  Rowley,  whence  did  they  come?  Mr.  Jewett,  in  his  in¬ 
troduction,  mentions  first  Thomas  Barker,  Constance  Crosby, 
Thomas  Elithorp,  and  Francis  Lambert  as  coming  from  Holme-on- 
Spalding-Moore,  a  parish  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  York,  and 
about  eleven  miles  west  from  Rowley.  In  the  summer  of  1938  I 
spent  some  time  in  the  vicarage  of  Holme,  under  the  kind  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Vicar,  going  over  all  the  records  of  these  families, 
almost  at  once  learning  to  my  surprise  that  the  early  register  had 
been  copied  in  1913  by  Miss  Elizabeth  French  (now  Mrs.  Bartlett 
of  Boston),  who  has  now  lost  or  mislaid  her  own  copy.  I  also 
read  most  of  the  wills  pertaining  to  these  families  at  York,  only  to 
find  on  my  return  here  that  most  of  the  same  ground  had  been 
covered  about  1913  by  Mr.  J.  Gardner  Bartlett  for  the  genealogy 
of  “Simon  Crosby  the  Emigrant”  (Boston,  1914).  This  material 
was  evidently  used  by  Boldgett  and  Jewett  in  preparing  the  account 
for  their  “Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,”  though  not  mentioned  by 
them.  Nevertheless  I  had  little  regret  for  the  time  “wasted”  on 
this  study,  for  it  gave  me  an  intimate  and  clear  picture  of  the 
character  of  these  families,  all  interrelated  by  marriage,  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  grasped.  To  these  should  be  added 
John1  Johnson  of  New  Haven,  whose  son  Capt.  John  married  Han¬ 
nah,  daughter  of  widow  Constance  Crosby  in  Rowley,  Mass.  The 
Holme  register  confirms  the  suggestion  that  he  was  related  to  the 
Barkers.  Probably  Richard  Longhorne  also  came  from  Holme. 
The  group  of  Mr.  Rogers’  followers  from  this  parish  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  company.  The  whole 
impression  presented  by  the  study  of  their  wills  and  estates  in  Eng¬ 
land  shows  that  they  were  substantial  yeoman  land  owners  in  good 
circumstances,  who  could  have  been  moved  by  no  economic  discon¬ 
tent  to  leave  their  comfortable  homes,  but  undoubtedly  were  anxious 
to  secure  freedom  of  worship. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  purpose  dominated  an¬ 
other  group  of  families  that  hailed  from  another  parish  nearer  to 
Rowley,  whose  origin,  hitherto  unknown,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover,  and  shall  expect  to  publish  in  detail  in  the 
immediate  future.  These  included  William  Acy,  William  Stickney, 
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Thomas  and  Jane  Grant,  and  probably  Robert  Hunter,  who  had 
been  living  in  the  parish  of  Cottingham,  just  outside  of  Hull,  to 
whose  rector  I  owe  an  unfailing  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  notable 
kindness  in  facilitating  my  searches  at  different  times. 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  must  have  been  a  man  of  very  strong 
personality  and  wide  influence.  He  attracted  men  of  substance 
from  farther  afield,  like  the  Jewett  brothers  from  Bradford  in  the 
West  Riding.  T  hey  were  also  prosperous  men,  of  relatively  large 
business  experience.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  writes,  “Bradford  Street 
(in  Rowley  in  New  England)  is  not  likely  to  have  been  named 
after  our  Yorkshire  town,  which  at  that  time  was  an  insignificant 
place.”  This  appraisal  is  rather  annoying  to  the  pride  of  the  local 
historians  of  old  Bradford,  who  told  me  that  its  volume  of  manu¬ 
factures  even  300  years  ago  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
Leeds.  Furthermore  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  well  established  fact  that  the  Jewetts  came  from  Bradford. 
They  were  of  an  old  family  there,  so  numerous  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  extant  parish  registers  (1596)  as  to  be  simply 
overwhelming  to  the  searcher  who  attempts  to  unravel  their  earlier 
history.  Johnson’s  Wonder-Working  Providence  (1654)  states 
that  “The  first  settlers  of  Rowley  were  the  first  people  that  set  upon 
the  making  of  cloth  in  this  western  world.”  In  this  enterprise 
we  may  well  believe  the  Jewetts  were  leaders,  continuing  their 
hereditary  family  occupation;  they  doubtless  had  a  strong  influence 
in  the  new  settlement  to  be  able  to  dictate  the  name  of  the  street 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  had  their  houselots.  Besides  the  two 
brothers,  Maximilian  and  Joseph  Jewett  of  the  first  company,  there 
were  Abraham  and  John  Jewett,  who  appear  later  in  Rowley,  and 
seem  to  be  of  the  next  generation.  Mr.  Blodgett  wrote:  “To  me 
Abraham  and  John  are  mysteries.”  Mr.  Amos  E.  Jewett,  with 
keener  imagination,  has  suggested  that  “it  is  probable  they  were 
nephews  of  Maximilian  and  Joseph,  sons  of  William,  born  1605.” 
This  conjecture  I  have  found  sufficiently  confirmed  by  my  more 
intensive  study  of  the  Bradford  records,  which  apparently  have 
not  otherwise  been  seriously  examined  since  the  rather  superficial 
pioneer  work  of  Horatio  G.  Somerby  many  years  ago.  New  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  Jewetts  and  on  the  Mallinson  family,  forbears  of 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Jewett,  is  being  published  in  the  third  article 
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in  the  series  on  Rowley  founders  (New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  for  April,  1940)  following  the  first  two 
which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was  interesting  to  discover  that 
three  hundred  years  ago  the  family  name  was  regularly  written 
Jowett,  as  it  is  now  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  this  spelling  Avas  retained 
even  in  Massachusetts  as  late  as  1653,  as  shown  by  the  autographs 
of  the  immigrant  Joseph  Jowett  and  his  son  Jeremiah,  reproduced 
here  from  an  agreement  for  a  sale  of  land  to  the  Town  of  Rowley. 


At  the  present  time  in  Yorkshire  the  name  is  probably  generally 
pronounced  with  the  first  syllable  as  in  cow,  but  possibly  it  may  in 
old  days  have  been  sounded  as  in  sew,  as  the  name  of  the  great  Dr. 
Jowett  of  Oxford  is  pronounced,  as  shown  in  the  couplet  quoted 
above,  to  rhyme  with  “know  it.”  That  would  give  an  easier 
transition  to  the  American  “Jewett.” 

Besides  the  Jewetts,  Hugh  Chaplin,  who  lived  near  the  south¬ 
west  end  of  Bradford  Street,  is  alleged  to  have  come  from  old 
Bradford*,  but  the  Bradford  parish  registers  do  not  show  the 
name,  and  local  antiquaries  assured  me  it  had  never  been  known 
there. 

Another  man  of  influence  in  the  Rogers  company  was  my 
mother’s  immigrant  ancestor,  Mr.  Edward  Carlton,  whose  family 
home  had  been  at  Beeford  and  then  Hornsea,  some  eighteen  miles 
from  Rowley.  Of  the  substantial  character  of  this  family  I  have 
recently  given  an  account  in  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  (Vol.  39,  pp.  3-46,  1939;  Vol.  40,  pp.  3-13, 
Jan.  1940),  at  the  same  time  demolishing  the  baseless  connection 
of  this  pioneer  with  a  London  family  of  merchants  and  gentlemen 
which  had  been  accepted  in  this  country  for  about  seventy  years. 
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A  pedigree  of  the  brothers  William  and  John  Boynton  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boynton  Genealogy,  by  which  they  were  gratuitously 
attached  to  an  old  family  of  Wintringham  in  the  North  Riding, 
has  been  wisely  ignored  by  Blodgett  and  Jewett.  Examination  of 
the  parish  register  demonstrates  that  they  could  not  have  belonged 
to  this  family.  A  long  and  notable  lineage  they  doubtless  could 
have  boasted,  but  with  what  obscure  branch  of  the  family  they 
were  connected  must  remain  a  problem  for  further  search.  I  firmly 
believe  they  came  from  some  parish  in  the  southern  part  of  York¬ 
shire,  but  every  clue  followed  has  thus  far  led  to  a  blind  end. 

In  closing  this  address,  I  should  like  to  revert  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper’s  paper:  “I  have  never  known  of 
stronger  or  wiser  men  than  those  who  colonised  America  in  the  17th 
century,  of  whom  the  men  of  Rowley,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  were 
second  to  none.”  —  A  pretty  good  tribute  from  an  Englishman, 
who  believed  New  England  had  taken  a  substantial  group  from 
his  own  country. 


*  The  statements  to  this  effect  by  Blodgett  and  Jewett  appear  to  be 
derived  from  Savage  (Geneal.  Diet.  1:360,  1860)  who  wrote  of  Hugh 
Chaplin:  “He  was  born  22  May  1603,  it  is  said,  the  s.  of  Ebenezer,  wh. 
was  b.  10  May  1572,  wh.  was  s.  of  Jeremy  of  Bradford,  Co.  York,  b.  4 
Aug.  1541.”  Such  a  series  of  actual  dates  of  birth  could  only  have  been 
taken  from  some  pedigree  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  It 
is  certainly  open  to  suspicion  as  to  authenticity. 
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FAIR  DAYS  OF  OLD 


Tune  —  “Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes” 
New  England  has  no  brighter  page 
Than  Rowley’s  early  day 
When  Rogers  led  his  little  band 
Across  the  sea  to  stay. 

Due  south  from  Merrimac  they  found 
A  valley  green  and  fair, 

With  four  low  hills  to  shut  them  in 
And  guard  them  safely  there. 


Rich  are  the  meadows  where  today 
The  river  meets  the  sea; 

Once  on  that  quiet  river’s  brink 
Slow  mills  turned  peacefully. 

Within  the  ever  charming  Glen 
The  weaving  loom  sang  low; 

While  Rowley  craft  along  the  coast 
Sailed  fearless  to  and  fro. 

O  Rowley  River,  Rowley  town, 

Thy  echoes  yet  are  heard 

Of  mill  and  loom ;  on  Sabbath  still 
Thy  preachers’  flaming  word. 

Three  hundred  years  have  but  begun 
The  tale  thou  hast  to  tell, 

And  we  who  love  thy  story  pause 
To  wish  thee  always  well. 


Flora  M.  Smith. 
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First  Congregational  Church,  Rowley,  erected  1842.  Located  at  corner 
of  Main  and  Hammond  Streets.  Their  fourth  church  building  since  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Town  in  1639,  showing  tower  clock,  gift  of  the  late  David  E. 
Smith,  installed  1902.  Scene  of  closing  service  of  Tercentenary,  August 
27,  1939. 


T  pH  E  church  service  at  First  Congregational  Church  on  Sunday, 

-*■  August  27,  brought  to  a  fitting  close  the  four-day  celebration 
and  was  very  finely  carried  out  with  a  nicely  arranged  program  as 
given  herein  and  included  daughter  churches  as  well  as  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  program  for  which  as  Avell  as  the  excellent  address 
of  William  Stickney  Ewell  of  Rowley  are  published  herewith. 
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1639  -  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  Tercentenary  -  1939 

MEETING 

First  Church,  Rowley,  Massachusetts 
Sunday,  August  27th,  3:00  P.M. 

i  •* 

In  connection  with  the  Daughter  Churches  of  the  First  Church, 


Organized 

1639 

Bradford 

1669 

Georgetown 

1732 

Boyford  1st  Church 

1702 

Boxford  2nd  Church 

1736 

South  Byfield 

1702 

Linebrook 

1749 

Grpveland 

1727 

and  the  Baptist  Church,  Rowley  1830 
This  service  was  broadcast  through  Radio  Station  WLAW, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

|  THE  ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

IT 

Organ  Prelude — Grande  Oftertoire  Eugene  Thayer 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mooney 

Call  to  Worship  Deacon  George  E.  Kimball,  Bradford 

Doxology 

Invocation  Rev.  Samuel  M.  LePage,  South  Byfield 

Anthem — “Jehovah’s  Praise’’  E.  L.  White 

M  rs.  Harland  Burke,  Soloist 

Words  of  Welcome  Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Clinton,  Pastor 

Greetings — From  Rowley,  England 

Read  by  Deacon  John  A.  Marshall 
Announcement  Professor  Franklin  C.  Roberts,  Boxford 

Opening  Hymn  of  Praise 


The  Nation” — Duke  Street — No.  549,  Hymnal 


0  God  beneath  thy  guiding  hand 
Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the 
sea; 

And  when  they  trod  the  wintry 
strand, 

With  prayer  and  song  they 
worshipped  thee. 


Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith 
in  God 

Came  with  those  exiles  o’er 
the  waves; 

And  where  their  pilgrim  feet 
have  trod, 

The  God  they  trusted  guards 
their  graves. 
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Thou  heard’st,  well  pleased,  the 
song-,  the  prayer ; 

Thy  blessing  came:  and  still 
its  power 

Shall  onward  through  all  ages 
bear 

Thy  memory  of  that  holy  hour. 

Choir  and 


And  here  thy  name,  0  God  of 
love, 

Their  children’s  children  shall 
adore, 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove 
And  spring  adorns  the  earth 
no  more. 

Congregation 


Scripture  Reading — Psalm  107-1-22* 


Rev.  Stanley  H.  Gregory,  Pastor,  Baptist  Church 
Prayer  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Renner,  Georgetown 

Response — “Hark  the  Vesper  Hymn  is  Stealing” — Old  Russian  Air 

Arranged  by  John  Stevenson 
Double  Quartet 

Original  Ode*  Daniel  N.  Prime 


Mrs.  Charles  T.  M 
Supreme  Eternal  God, 

Who  sits  enthroned  above, 

By  whose  almighty  power, 

The  wheels  of  nature  move; 

Oh  wilt  Thou  deign  this  day  to 
hear, 

Our  grateful  song  and  humble 
prayer. 

When  in  the  days  of  old, 

The  fathers  of  our  race 
From  persecution  fled, 

To  seek  a  resting  place, 

Where  they  in  peace  might  wor¬ 
ship  Thee, 

From  cruel  priests  and  tyrants 
free. 


ghill,  Descendant 

Two  hundred  times  our  earth, 
Has  run  its  annual  round, 
Since  on  this  pleasant  plain, 

A  safe  retreat  they  found; 
And  on  this  spot  a  church  did 
raise, 

And  dedicate  it  to  Thy  praise. 

And  now  may  we,  their  sons, 
While  in  Thy  courts  this  day, 
With  grateful  hearts  adore, 
With  contrite  spirits  pray; 

That  He  who  was  our  father’s 
friend, 

Their  children  here  would  still 
defend. 


Then  Thy  protecting  hand, 

Did  guide  them  safely  o’er, 
Whilst  they  the  ocean  crossed 
To  this  then  desert  shore; 

And  Rogers  with  his  little  band 
Safely  arrived  on  freedom’s  land. 


Through  future  ages  may 
Our  sons  and  daughters  join 
With  cheerful  heart  and  voice, 
In  worship  so  divine; 

Here  Lord  remain  and  bless  our 
race, 

Through  every  age  ’till  time 
shall  cease. 

Gounod 


Offertory — “Praise  Ye  The  Father 


“Jerusalem  My  Glorious  Home”  Dr.  Lowell  Mason 


Response 


Deacon  E.  Milton  Stacey,  Groveland 
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Hymn — “The  Christian  Life  ’ — Whittier — No.  320,  Hymnal 


Announced  hv  Richard  P. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind 

Forgive  our  feverish  ways; 

Re-clothe  us  in  our  rightful 
mind; 

In  purer  lives  thy  service  find, 

In  deeper  reverence,  praise. 

In  simple  trust  like  those  who 
heard, 

Beside  the  Syrian  sea, 

The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord 

Let  us,  like  them,  without  a 
word, 

Rise  up  and  follow  Thee. 


Chadwick,  West  Boxford 

O  Sabbath  rest  by  Galilee, 

0  calm  of  hills  above 
Where  Jesus  knelt  to  share  with 
Thee, 

The  silence  of  eternity 
Interpreted  by  love. 

Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 
Till  all  our  strivings  cease, 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strains 
and  stress, 

And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  thy  peace. 


Breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desire, 

Thy  coolness  and  thy  balm; 

Let  sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire: 

Speak  through  the  earthquake,  wind  and  fire, 

O  still  small  voice  of  calm. 

Choir  and  Congregation 

Special  Music — "The  Souls  of  the  Righteous”  T.  Tertius  Noble 

Choir 


Address — “Rowley  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony” 

William  Stickney  Ewell,  Rowley 

Hymn — “The  Living  God”  Ste.  Anne 

Choir  and  Congregation 

Lined  by  Deacon  Harlan  C.  Foster,  Rowley 
Benediction  Rev.  William  Nicholl,  a  former  pastor 

Organ  Postlude — “Triumphal  March”  M.  Costa 

Airs.  Charles  H.  Mooney 

Ushers  in  Costume: 

Palmer  S.  Perley  George  E.  Pike 

Earle  S.  McCormick  Randolph  W.  Emerson 

Milford  R.  Buck  William  J.  Jerome 

Chorus  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Wallace  Adams  of  Newburyport 
Mrs.  Wilbur  K.  Foster,  Accompanist 

*The  Scripture  and  the  Original  Ode  read  today  were  used  at  the 
200th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Town  in  1839. 
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This  service  attracted  a  very  large  number  of  people,  all  the 
seats  in  the  church  being  filled  before  the  service  opened  and  many 
were  seated  on  the  lawn  and  in  cars  where  the  program  was  brought 
to  them  through  an  amplifying  system.  The  choir,  dressed  in  Puri¬ 
tan  costumes,  was  seated  in  the  balcony  in  the  back  of  the  church 
and  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilbur  K.  Foster  on  the  small  organ. 

There  were  interesting  documents  exhibited,  also  six  very  old 
silver  communion  cups  owned  by  the  church,  birth  records  dating 
from  1639  and  a  weathervane  from  the  old  2nd  church  dating 
1697.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  refreshments  were  served  in  the 
chapel. 


CLIPPING  FROM  HULL  &  EAST  YORKSHIRE  TIMES 

OF  ABOUT  JULY  30,  1939 

“Rowley:  New  Rector:  The  Rev.  Donald  Charles  Urquhart, 
M.A.,  commenced  his  duties  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  last  Sunday, 
when  there  were  large  congregations  at  the  morning  and  evening 
services.  The  new  Rector  thanked  his  parishioners  for  the  welcome 
they  gave  him  at  his  induction,  and  said  he  would  endeavor  to  prove 
worthy  of  their  confidence. 

“Greetings  from  U.S.A.  In  1638  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
for  18  years  Rector  of  Rowley,  East  Yorkshire,  who  refused  to 
read  from  the  pulpit  ‘that  accursed  book  which  allowed  sports  on 
God's  Holy  Sabbath  or  Lord’s  Day’  and  was  suspended  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  determined  to  seek  that  freedom  in  foreign  lands 
which  he  could  not  enjoy  here.  He  sailed  from  Hull  with  some 
20  families  from  Rowley.  He  founded  the  settlement  at  first  called 
‘Mr.  Rogers’  Plantation.’ 

“Other  Townships  set  off  from  the  territorial  Rowley  of  1639 
were  Bradford  (Haverhill),  Boxford,  Georgetown  and  Groveland, 
and  on  (July)  4,  1639,  Mr.  Rogers’  Plantation  was  incorporated  as 
Rowley,  Mass. 
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“During  the  past  60  years  many  visitors  from  Rowley,  U.S.A., 
have  visited  their  East  Riding  mother  Church  and  village  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  incumbency  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  C.  T.  Hildyard 
(1852-1898),  by  whom  they  were  entertained,  and  the  last  party 
(to  make  themselves  known)  were  led  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  school¬ 
master,  who  after  visiting  St.  Peter’s  Church,  called  at  the  school 
in  1909. 

“During  the  past  half  century  the  two  Rowleys  have  been 
kept  in  touch  with  each  other  by  various  correspondents,  and  Mr. 
Lacy,  parish  clerk,  has  just  received  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
John  A.  Marshall,  Town  Clerk  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  con¬ 
taining  messages  of  good  will  and  greetings  to  all  at  ‘good  old 
Rowley,’  England,  and  stating  that  they  are  about  to  celebrate 
the  tercentenary  of  their  home  town  of  Rowley  established  so  long 
ago  by  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  incorporated  in  1639. 

“Mr.  Marshall  encloses  a  programme  for  a  general  observance 
of  the  event  which  extends  from  August  24  to  August  27,  including 
a  pageant  depicting  early  scenes  and  incidents  of  long  ago :  dedica¬ 
tion  of  bronze  tablets  marking  historic  spots  (including  battles  with 
the  native  Indians  by  the  early  settlers)  :  pilgrimages  to  places  of 
interest  in  the  town :  and  concluding  with  a  grand  religious  service 
in  the  Rowley  Congregational  Church  on  August  27,  in  which 
all  local  and  daughter  churches  will  take  part.  Mr.  Marshall  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows : 

“  ‘It  would  indeed  be  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  if  some 
one  from  the  good  old  Rowley,  England,  could  be  with  us,  but  we 

fear  that  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  would  add  greatly  to  the 
completeness  of  the  occasion. 

‘We  do  at  least  desire  and  trust  we  may  have  a  message  from 
our  mother  Church  to  be  read  at  this  service,  so  we  earnestly  ask 
that  such  a  message  may  come  for  that  purpose.’  ” 
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St.  Peter’s  Church,  Rowley,  Yorkshire,  England,  the  Mother  church, 
where  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  served  as  rector,  1620-1638.  Erected  in  thirteenth 
century  and  still  in  use.  Described  as  built  of  brick,  covered  with  cement. 
Very  unusual  for  such  antiquity. 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  MOTHER  CHURCH  AND  PARISH 
OF  ROWLEY,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND 
READ  BY  DEACON  JOHN  A.  MARSHALL 
TO  OUR  BRETHREN  OF  ROWLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A. 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 
TERCENTENARY  OF  THEIR  HOME  TOWN  OF  ROWLEY 

Founded  so  long  ago  by  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  beloved  Rector 
of  Rowley,  England,  1620-1638,  this  message  of  Greeting  and  Good¬ 
will  is  sent.  “Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and 
from  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  (Galatians  1-3.) 

Much  as  we  regret  inability  to  be  with  you  in  body  we  shall  be 
with  you  in  spirit,  and  pray  that  many  spiritual  Blessings  may  result 
from  that  Great  Service. 
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Mr.  Marshall’s  outline  of  the  programme  to  be  observed  and  kind 
invitation  to  be  present  was  read  by  the  Rector  at  both  services  in 
Church  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  aroused  the  keen  interest  of  large 
congregations  whose  unanimous  desire  was  that  this  Message  of 
Goodwill  be  sent. 

I  enclose  also  our  Rector’s  personal  Greetings,  and  we  shall 
eagerly  anticipate  the  news  of  its  safe  arrival  together  with  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  Memorable  Event,  which  shall  be  read  to  Parishioners  on 
whose  behalf  I  write,  and  that  God  may  bless,  preserve  and  keep 
you  all,  is  the  prayer  of 


Yours  sincerely, 

Chas:  Lacey,  “Acacia  House” 

Little  Weighton,  Hull,  Eng. 

(57  years  Parish  Clerk  of 
Rowley,  England) 

P.S.  All  correspondence  received  will  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  our  “Brethren  across 
the  Sea.” 


GREETINGS  FROM  RECTOR  OF  CHURCH  AT 
ROWLEY,  ENGLAND 


Rowley  Rectory 
Little  Weighton, 

Hull,  Yorkshire 
Tel.  Kirk  Ella  46401 
August  5,  1939 

To  our  friends  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts: 

We,  the  parishioners  and  Rector  of  Rowley,  East  Yorkshire, 
England,  send  you  our  greetings  and  every  good  wish. 

I  only  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  some  of  us  —  or  even  one 
of  us  —  to  partake  in  your  celebrations,  but  our  thoughts  will  be 
with  you  then  and  our  prayers  for  your  future  welfare. 

Donald  C.  Urquhart, 

Rector. 
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ROWLEY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLONY 

By  Wm.  Stickney  Ewell 

Written  for  the  Rowley  Tercentenary.  Delivered  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Rowley,  Sunday,  August  27,  1939 

The  week  that  your  committee  called  on  me  to  give  the  address 
on  this  Tercentenary  Sunday  I  had  another  visitor,  a  delightful  old 
gentleman,  a  “stranger  within  my  gates,”  who  had  come  some  twenty 
miles  with  his  gardener  to  dig  up  a  wild  plant  in  my  field  for  his 
garden.  1  hoped  he  had  found  one  of  our  rarer  native  orchids,  an 
arethusa  or  a  calopogon,  but  all  he  took  was  a  brown-eyed  Susan. 
It  seemed  he  could  have  done  better  in  Rowley  fields  other  than 
mine,  fields  where  arethusa  and  calopogon  grow,  but  brown-eyed 
Susan  was  what  he  had  come  for.  Even  so,  there  was  sense  and 
good  taste  in  his  selection,  but  I  wonder  at  the  committee’s  penchant 
for  the  common  flower  of  ordinary  soil. 

When  Charles  Eliot  was  President  of  Harvard  he  was 
strongly  opposed  in  his  purpose  to  found  a  graduate  school,  and  in 
a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  project,  an  objector  dissented  on 
the  ground  that  Harvard  was  established  as  a  college  for  under¬ 
graduates.  Mr.  Eliot  answered  that  it  was  for  the  undergraduate 
that  he  wanted  the  graduate  school,  as  he  looked  to  it  for  teachers 
in  the  College  who  knew  not  alone  a  path  across  their  field  of 
instruction,  but  the  entire  field.  I  have  thought  of  this  as  Mrs. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  Jewett  have  piled  book  on  book  for  me  to  read 
in  preparation  for  this  address,  and  I  have  collected  considerable 
source  material  in  addition  to  what  they  have  given,  but  the  field 
for  the  history  of  our  Rowley  is  of  extraordinary  extent.  I  cannot 
even  cross  it  with  you  this  afternoon,  but  will  try  to  take  you  by 
a  somewhat  zig-zag  path  to  various  points  of  interest  in  that  field. 

“Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know: 

But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  apetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain.” 

Paradise  Lost,  VII:  124. 
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The  history  of  our  town  has  its  roots  in  the  founding  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  it  is  well  to  begin  with  that  back¬ 
ground  as  it  explains  the  reasons  for  our  being  better  than  could 
be  shown  by  a  mere  recital  of  our  separate  story,  if  indeed  there 
is  a  separate  story;  and  there  is  an  interesting  neglected  item  in 
this  history  which  is  much  older  than  our  colony,  older  even  than 
the  Plymouth  settlement.  Captain  John  Smith  of  Virginia,  in 
1614,  gave  us  many  of  our  names.  He  at  that  time  named  New 
England,  Plymouth,  Charles  River  and  Cape  Ann. 

For  years  immediately  following  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  emigration  to  New  England  languished.  In  1623  a 
company  of  merchants  in  Dorchester,  England,  planted  a  small 
fishing  village  on  Cape  Ann.  A  certain  Conant  of  Plymouth,  but 
who  was  out  of  favor  there,  came  to  Cape  Ann  and  was  made 
Manager  of  the  community,  a  starveling  product  of  mercenary 
adventure,  which  he  transferred,  in  1626,  to  Naumkeag.  "Phis 
withering  plant  is  of  some  but  not  considerable  importance  to  us, 
because  its  history  has  been  continuous  through  fusion  with  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

In  England  the  Puritan  party,  grown  strong  in  numbers  and 
in  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  had  joined  it,  felt  the  years  of  strife 
close  at  hand  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  no  real  fighting 
on  English  soil ;  a  serenity  which  could  not  last  long  after  Charles  I 
became  King,  in  1625.  Still,  emigration  did  not  begin  at  once.  For 
many  years,  long  ante-dating  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  English¬ 
men  had  been  moving  to  America,  to  Bermuda,  and  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  Puritans  were  not  of  their  ilk.  They  loved  Eng¬ 
land.  They  were  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  their 
homes.  They  w^ere  the  ones  who  through  long  years  had  estab¬ 
lished  representation  of  the  people  in  the  government,  and  it  was 
their  hope  that  they  could  arrest  the  political  retrogression  which 
had  set  in,  and  prevent  the  intolerance  which  Charles  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  impose.  It  wras  a  new  problem,  and  even  the  leading 
Puritans  were  not  of  one  mind  as  to  how  it  should  be  met.  Many 
of  them  opposed  any  thought  of  leaving  England,  trusting  to  their 
increasing  numbers  and  weight,  and  to  their  governmental  sagacity 
to  establish  their  political  and  religious  ideas,  and  all  that  without 
having  to  leave  the  Church  of  England.  Others  sawT  no  hope  of 
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doing  this.  No  one  read  with  clearer  insight  the  sinister  overcast 
of  the  skies  than  John  White,  Puritan  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
in  that  same  Dorchester  where  the  Cape  Ann  fishing  venture  was 
launched ;  and  it  is  to  his  foresight  and  intelligent  promotion  that 
we  owe  the  beginning  and  sturdy  character  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony. 

John  White  feared  that  Puritanism  itself  was  at  stake,  with 
no  certainty  that  it  could  survive  in  England.  He  believed  that 
it  could  be  preserved  in  America,  if  emigration  could  be  made  under 
the  sponsorship  of  men  of  wealth  and  of  wide  social  influence.  The 
Plymouth  colony  had  done  fairly  well  with  only  a  few  people  and 
with  very  meagre  resources.  Generally  colonies  had  failed  because 
they  were  made  up  of,  to  use  his  own  words:  “a  multitude  of  un¬ 
governable  persons,  the  very  scum  of  the  land.”  He  was  a  good 
organizer  and,  though  he  seems  never  to  have  come  to  America,  he 
persuaded  some  of  the  best  men  in  England  to  go  with  the  people 
he  sent  over.  In  March,  1628,  he  secured  from  the  Council  for 
New  England  a  tract  of  land,  “consisting  of  the  territory  included 
between  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  and  three  miles  south 
of  the  Charles  in  one  direction,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
in  the  other,”  but  before  asking  for  this  grant  he  had  brought  to 
his  support  men  of  such  note  as  to  give  his  colonial  project  bright 
promise  of  succeeding,  well  illustrated  by  his  selection  of  John  Endi- 
cott  to  lead  the  first  band  of  settlers. 

Endicott  arrived  at  Naumkeag  in  September,  1628,  with  sixty 
settlers.  Conant  and  his  little  group  disputed  the  title  of  the  new 
colony,  but  the  dispute  could  not  have  been  so  very  quarrelsome  as 
they  seem  almost  immediately  to  have  changed  the  name  of  the  placf 
to  Salem,  the  Hebrew  word  for  peace.  The  next  spring  John 
White  and  his  associates  obtained  from  King  Charles  a  charter, 
creating  a  corporation,  under  the  legal  style  of  the  “Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.”  In  April,  1630, 
John  Winthrop,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  came  as  Governor,  to  whom 
John  Fiske  refers  “as  one  of  the  very  noblest  figures  in  American 
history,”  and  of  his  value  to  the  colony  he  writes:  “when  he  was 
selected  as  the  Moses  of  the  great  Puritan  exodus,  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  that  extraordinary  results  were  likely  to  come 
of  such  an  enterprise.”  There  was  an  immediate  increase  in  emi¬ 
gration,  which  continued  in  a  swelling  tide  until  1640,  when  the 
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Long  Parliament  assembled  to  mark  the  end  of  Charles’  experiment 
in  ruling  a  muffled  people. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  had  proved  its  stability  by 
1639  when  Rowley  was  settled.  There  were  nearly  16,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  scattered  among  about  twenty  towns  and  villages.  Roads  and 
bridges  had  been  built,  but  these  were  of  such  poor  sort  that  the 
General  Court  had  ordered  surveys  for  new  ones,  and  our  own 
Bay  Road  was  the  first  of  these  actually  authorized  by  the  Court, 
and  that  was  done  the  very  year  of  our  birth  as  a  town.  The 
Rowley  men  may  have  felt  a  little  like  late-comers,  as  there  was 
another  road  leading  north  from  Ipswich  already  referred  to  as 
‘‘the  ould  road  to  Newbury.” 

Sailing  from  Hull,  England,  in  a  ship  called  John,  Ezekiel 
Rogers  arrived  at  Salem  in  December,  1638,  bringing  with  him 
twenty  families,  some  of  whom,  but  how  many  we  do  not  know, 
came  from  his  former  English  parish  of  Rowley,  for  which  our 
town  was  named.  On  the  John,  on  this  same  voyage,  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Glover,  called  the  “Father  of  the  American  Press,” 
as  he  had  with  him  the  first  printing  press  ever  brought  to  America. 
“The  good  man  ‘reached  his  port  before  the  ship  made  land’ ;  but 
his  press  came,  and  is  still  preserved.”  December  was  no  time  to 
start  a  new  settlement  in  New  England,  and  the  company  was 
divided,  most  of  them  spending  the  winter  in  Salem,  others  in 
Boston,  and  others  probably  in  Ipswich,  but  a  fewT  were  sent  to 
New  Haven,  “to  enquire  into  the  land,”  as,  due  to  Mr.  Rogers’ 
note  as  a  man,  that  colony  besought  him  to  come  with  his  people 
to  them.  However,  on  the  advice  of  the  ministers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mr.  Rogers  chose  a  site  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury.  A 
pinnace  was  sent  to  New  Haven  for  the  group  who  had  been  sent 
down  there;  and  about  the  first  of  May,  1639,  he  came  here  with 
fifty-nine  or  sixty  families,  having  increased  his  followers  during 
the  winter  by  some  forty  families. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  “of  some  means,”  and  many  of  his 
fellow  settlers  men  of  substance  to  the  extent  that  they  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  “will-making.”  Perhaps  their  more  or  less  degree  of 
affluence  had  been  bruited  about  to  their  cost,  for  the  Yankee  bent 
for  making  a  profit  showed  itself  before  the  nickname  was  acquired. 
So  many  had  come  here  to  live  that  a  land  boom  had  developed. 
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A  book,  “Good  News  From  New  England,”  published  in  London, 
in  1648,  describes  it  in  this  way: 

“Get  all  they  can,  sell  often  than  (then) 
and  thus  old  Planters  rise, 

They  build  to  sell  and  sell  to  build  where 
they  find  towns  are  planting.” 

Ipswich  and  Newbury  had  granted  a  few  farms  on  the  tract  Mr. 
Rogers  had  selected,  and  the  new  settlers  were  charged  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  what  is  more  remarkable  —  they  had  the  money 
and  paid  the  price.  Some  contributed  more  to  the  fund  than  others, 
and  some  there  were  who  could  pay  nothing,  hut  all  received  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  when  it  was  distributed  after  a  few  years  of  having 
things  in  common.  Naturally  those  who  contributed  most  received 
the  most  land.  There  was  more  than  enough  to  go  ’round  as,  in 
1640,  the  Court  “Ordered,  that  Rowley  bounds  is  to  be  eight  miles 
from  their  meeting-house  in  a  straight  line;  and  then  a  cross  line 
diameter  from  Ipswich  Ryver  to  Merrimack  Ryver,  where  it  doth 
not  preiudice  any  former  grant.”  Most  of  this  domain  was  held 
by  the  town,  but  on  this  common  land  the  town  granted  to  every 
man  pasturage  and  other  rights  according  to  the  amount  of  land 
he  owned.  Besides  what  is  now  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town, 
Rowley  included  the  Bradford  part  of  Haverhill,  all  of  Groveland, 
Georgetown  and  Boxford,  and  a  part  of  Middleton. 

The  first  minister  of  Rowley,  Ezekiel  Rogers,  was  its  leader 
from  the  beginning,  and  an  eminent  man  in  the  colony.  By  inherit¬ 
ance,  by  education,  by  the  position  he  held  in  England,  and  by 
his  own  ability  and  character  he  was  of  the  sort  whom  John  White 
appraised  as  suitable  for  his  Puritan  colonial  enterprise.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  Richard  Rogers,  a  prominent  Puritan  preacher  and 
writer  of  Wethersfield,  England,  where  Ezekiel  was  born,  and 
where  he  spent  his  childhood  and  youth.  Ezekiel  graduated  from 
Cambridge  University,  and  there  he  took  his  Master’s  degree.  For 
about  twelve  years  he  was  chaplain  in  the  home  of  Sir  Francis 
Barrington,  one  of  the  great  English  landholders,  a  length  of  service 
which  implies  attachment  of  the  family  for  the  young  chaplain, 
but  it  looks  a  little  as  though  he  wanted  to  put  more  religion  into 
their  life  than  they  cared  to  have;  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  after  he  had  left  them  he  took  Lady  Barrington  to  task 
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for  “neglecting  self-examination  and  for  carelessness  in  the  choice 
of  associates,”  and  from  his  reputation  for  amazing  people  by  the 
clarity  with  which  he  depicted  them  in  his  public  prayers.  It  may 
have  been  by  way  of  putting  him  in  a  kind  of  remote  control,  but 
more  likely  it  was  in  recognition  of  his  ability  as  a  preacher  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  “dozen  years,”  in  1620,  Sir  Francis  bestowed  on 
him  the  excellent  living  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  rector 
here  of  St.  Peter’s  for  about  17  years;  an  eloquent  preacher,  peo¬ 
ple  coming  from  all  the  adjacent  region  to  hear  him. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  duality  of  personal  charm  and 
contrariety  in  Ezekiel  Rogers;  something  of  the  conglomerate  which 
inspired  John  Hay  to  nickname  Henry  Adams:  “Porcupinus  An- 
gelicus.”  The  Barringtons  felt  it,  and  were  devoted  to  him;  Arch¬ 
bishop  Matthew  of  York  felt  it  and  would  not  unseat  him  despite 
his  Puritan  obstinacy,  but  at  length  “there  arose  up  a  new  king 
over  Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph,”  and  Ezekiel  had  to  leave.  He 
gives  the  account  himself  in  these  words:  “The  Lord  gave  me  a 
call  to  a  public  charge  at  Rowley  in  Yorkshire  where  by  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  Toby  Matthew  I  was  favored  botli  for  subscriptions  and 
ceremonies,  and  enjoyed  my  ministry  about  17  years  in  comfortable 
sort,  till,  for  refusing  to  read  that  accursed  book  which  allowed 
sports  on  God’s  holy  day,  I  was  suspended,  and  *  *  *  driven  with 
many  of  my  hearers  into  New  England.”  John  Calvin,  the  very 
High  Priest  of  Puritanism,  “allowed  the  old  men  to  play  at  bowls 
and  the  young  men  to  practice  military  training,  after  afternoon 
service,  at  Geneva,”  but  the  Sunday  of  our  Ezekiel  to  us  would  ap¬ 
pear  much  like  that  reflected  in  “Adam’s  Diary,”  by  Mark  Twain: 
“Year  1,  Sunday  1.  Pulled  through.” 

H  is  truculence  and  stubbornness  crop  out  all  through  his  life, 
but  he  was  a  good  leader,  and  fully  aware  of  it.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  stranger’s  inquiring  of  him  if  he  were  the  person  who 
served  here  with  his  quick  reply:  “I  am,  Sir,  the  person  who  rules 
here.”  He  was  the  minister  here  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
was  prominent  throughout  the  colony,  and  in  him  we  have  the 
epitome  of  the  men  who  gave  the  character  to  the  whole  Puritan 
emigration  to  New  England,  which  has  left  its  hall-mark  on  a 
great  part  of  American  history. 
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Until  within  comparatively  recent  years  the  religious  purpose 
of  the  founding  of  our  colony  was  overemphasized  to  the  offense  of 
later  scholars,  who  as  dogmatically  asserted  that  the  religious  factor 
was  quite  insignificant  compared  with  the  economic,  but  the  leaders 
were  religious  men,  many  of  them  rectors  of  important  parishes  in 
the  Church  of  England,  most  of  them,  like  our  Rogers,  graduates 
of  Cambridge,  a  few  graduates  of  Oxford.  They  did  not  come 
here  in  search  of  religious  freedom  in  the  sense  that  anyone  would 
be  welcome  whatever  his  way  of  worship.  In  this  they  were  of 
narrow  mind,  but  not  shallow,  and  they  were  “wise  in  their  genera¬ 
tion,”  as  there  is  more  energy  in  a  narrow  faith  than  in  a  broad 
one;  and  then  as  now  the  things  that  counted  were  brains,  energy 
and  character,  and  they  had  all  these  qualities.  Rhode  Island  was 
their  “odd  drawer,”  where,  it  was  said,  anyone  who  had  lost  his 
faith  could  find  it  among  the  sects  driven  out  from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  a  marvelous  old  language  called  the  Cuneiform. 
Its  characters  were  made  by  pressing  the  corner  of  a  cube  into  soft 
clay  tablets,  which  afterwards  were  baked  and  so  preserved  to  our 
day.  It  was  a  crude  method,  but  adequate  even  to  the  writing 
down  of  abstract  ideas,  and  on  these  tablets  we  read  not  only  the 
history  but  the  thought  of  the  long  lost  people  who  made  them. 
There  is  a  language  in  the  angularity  of  Rogers  and  men  like 
him;  a  quality  not  pleasant  perhaps,  certainly  not  the  embodiment 
of  “sweetness  and  light,”  but  this  angularity  stamped  their  vision 
and  their  purpose  on  the  imperishable  record  of  our  genesis.  Their 
method  was  crude,  but  that  is  of  passing  importance.  Their  signi¬ 
ficance  does  not  lie  in  their  crudities ;  in  their  treatment  of  “lesser 
breeds  without  the  Law,”  nor  in  their  terrible  witchcraft  delusion, 
in  both  of  which  Rowley  had  her  part.  Here  was  imprisoned  Robert 
Potter  of  Samuel  Gorton’s  religious  diversion,  and  Rowley  contrib¬ 
uted  her  own  Margaret  Scott  to  the  gallows  as  a  witch,  and  had 
her  Maty  Post  condemned  to  the  same  fate,  though  she  was  re¬ 
prieved.  Their  significance  is  not  in  their  theological  concepts. 
Their  great  significance  lies  in  their  provision  for  education,  a 
matter  in  which  Rhode  Island  with  all  her  tolerance  fell  far  short. 
With  this  provision  understanding  was  found  to  follow,  even  to 
reflecting  a  mellow  hue  on  their  cold  “beauty  of  holiness.” 

If  you  have  been  up  and  down  Rowley  River  many  times,  you 
know  the  allurement  of  the  creeks  and  cut-offs  that  wind  through 
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our  marshes  and  among  the  Ipswich  Hundreds,  where  innumerable 
inlets  tempt  you  from  the  main  stream.  (  I  hat  term  “Hundreds” 
was  not  applied  because  the  islands  there  are  so  many.  It  is  an  old 
English  name  for  a  land  division  in  a  county,  and  was  similarly 
used  by  the  Ipswich  people  for  a  part  of  their  territory.)  We  have 
been  following  the  main  stream,  and  I  feel  the  constraint  of  the 
important ;  important  events  and  the  succession  of  leading  people, 
but  little  things  have  their  interest,  and  for  awhile  I  would  roam 
with  you  some  of  the  cut-offs  and  inlets,  by-waters  of  our  history. 

I  do  this  with  less  compunction  because  of  the  amazing  amount  of 
that  history  which  may  be  read  on  the  very  interesting  markers 
which  have  been  put  up  around  the  town  and  in  the  countryside ; 
and  one  worth  searching  out  I  found  away  over  in  Linebrook  woods. 

*Only  six  of  these  markers  carries  the  title  “Mr.”  before  the 
man’s  name,  as  there  were  only  six  men  here  who  had  a  right  to  it, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  times.  “Mr.”  was  given  only  to 
those  who  had  taken  their  Master’s  degree  at  college,  and  to  a  few 
others,  such  as:  professional  men,  eminent  merchants,  military  of¬ 
ficers,  and  mates  of  ships.  The  wives  of  these  monopolized  “Mrs.” 
“Goodman”  and  “Goodwife”  were  sufficient  for  the  rest.  Ministers 
for  a  long  time  were  called  only  “Elders.”  Ezekiel  Rogers  was 
called  “Mr.”  because  he  had  a  Master’s  degree,  and  at  first  the 
town  was  not  called  Rowley,  but  “Mr.  Rogers’  Plantation.”  Min¬ 
isters  were  addressed  simply  as  “Sir,”  and  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
any  semblance  of  idolatry  the  apostles  were  often  designated  as :  Sir 
Paul,  Sir  Peter,  and  Sir  James. 

^Social  standing  was  defined  by  other  things  than  titles.  One 
of  the  other  things  was  what  a  person  was  allowed  or  forbidden 
to  wear.  For  the  young  men:  “ruffs,  showy  belts,  gold  and  silver 
buttons,  ‘points’  at  the  knees,  and  great  boots;”  for  the  young  women: 
“si  lk  or  tiffany  hoods  or  scarfs,  embroidered  or  needleworked  caps, 
immoderate  great  sleeves,  cut-works  —  a  mystery  —  slash  apparel  — 
another  mystery  —  immoderate  great  vayles,  long  wings,  etc.,  — - 
mystery  on  mystery,  but  all  recorded  in  the  statutes,  which  forbid 
these  splendors  to  persons  of  mean  estate.” 

Here  is  an  inlet  which  leads  nowhere,  and  we  back  out  of  it 
with  only  a  tale  of  old  gossip,  but  which  seems  to  be  authentic, 
and  it  probably  explains  the  loss  of  Rowley’s  earliest  records.  The 
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night  following  Mr.  Rogers’  third  and  last  marriage  his  house  and 
barn,  with  everything  in  them,  were  burned,  and  the  gossip  is  that 
a  maid  in  his  household  set  the  fire  in  revenge  for  not  herself  be¬ 
coming  his  bride.  xMterwards  Mr.  Rogers  assembled  a  new  library, 
which  he  left  to  Harvard  College.  In  addition  to  these  books, 
Harvard  eventually  received  some  $5,000.00  from  his  estate. 

*And  here  is  a  cut-off.  In  those  days  ministers  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  pray  at  funerals,  nor  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony ; 
the  latter  privilege  being  reserved  for  the  magistrates,  “though  it 
was  thought  to  be  carrying  the  monopoly  too  far  when  Governor 
Bellingham,  in  1641,  officiated  at  his  own.”  However,  ministers 
were  not  denied  on  these  occasions  their  most  cherished  function 
of  preaching.  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  which  shows  that  the 
custom  of  preaching  at  weddings  survived  until  the  Revolution  at 
least.  A  minister  about  that  time  acceded  to  his  daughter  Mary’s 
request  that  he  allow  her  to  select  her  text.  The  text  was:  “Mary 
hath  chosen  the  better  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her.” 
But  she  had  a  younger  sister  who  was  rather  difficult,  and  her 
father  held  in  great  disfavor  the  young  man  of  her  choice,  a  certain 
Squire  Adams,  by  the  name  of  John.  However,  she  persisted,  and 
then  boldly  asked  that  her  sermon  be  on  the  text:  “John  came, 
neither  eating  bread,  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say  he  hath  a 
devil.”  Whether  her  text  was  used  or  not,  she  “lived  to  be  the 
wife  of  one  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  mother  of  an¬ 
other.” 

A  boyhood  largely  spent  in  Rowley  gave  me  a  primitive  love 
of  the  region,  and  here,  wherever  a  boy  penetrates,  the  past  has 
almost  surely  touched  with  significance.  The  very  road  by  our 
house  has  had  only  one  name,  Wethersfield  street,  and  it  has  had 
that  name  for  three  hundred  years.  To  climb  in  were  those  in¬ 
comparable  lopped  oaks,  huge  trees,  cut  long  ago  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  so  that  the  new  branches  would  form  with  the 
trunk  timber  for  ships’  knees  without  need  of  bending,  but  for  that 


*  See  “The  Puritan  Minister,”  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Sept.,  1863. 
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purpose  they  were  a  failure,  as  they  rotted  in  the  crotch.  Forty 
years  ago  there  were  many  of  these  venerable  trees,  and  one  of 
them,  still  rugged,  stood  in  the  Poor  Farm  pasture  until  it  was  cut 
for  firewood  a  few  years  ago.  I  know  of  none  today.  The  Row- 
ley  settlers  had  a  care  for  their  trees,  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
relative  scarcity.  A  town  order  restricted  the  practice  of  lopping, 
and  no  tree  in  the  town  streets  might  be  cut  without  the  consent 
of  the  Selectmen,  while  out  in  the  country,  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
one  and  one-half  miles,  the  cutting  of  trees  was  strictly  regulated  ; 
and  no  rail  or  post  stuff  was  allowed  to  be  sold  out  of  town. 

The  Great  Brook  flowed  by  our  pasture,  a  stream  of  New 
England  small  industries  from  the  far  past.  On  it  was  Mr.  N.  N. 
Dummer’s  saw-mill,  and  farther  up,  by  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half, 
the  Dodges'  saw-mill.  We  clambered  all  over  both  ;  a  childish  re¬ 
search,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  they  had  ever  been  built  —  they 
had  always  been,  and  why  should  we  have  thought  otherwise,  see¬ 
ing  that  we  have  to  go  back  over  two  hundred  years  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  either.  The  dam  at  the  Dummer  saw-mill,  according  to 
the  Stickney  book,  was  built  in  1699,  and  the  history  of  the  Dodges’ 
mill  is  older  than  this.  Sometimes  we  would  visit  another  of  Mr. 
Dummer’s  mills  on  this  same  Great  Brook,  but  down  there  called 
Mill  River.  This  was  the  grist  mill,  where  flour  was  first  put  up 
in  small  five-pound  packages.  Mr.  Dummer  used  to  drive  past  our 
house  often,  and  to  my  boyish  understanding  of  men  he  was  the 
type  of  New  England  country  businessman  with,  to  use  Robert 
Frost’s  phrase  for  responsibility:  “promises  to  keep.” 

It  was  on  the  site  of  this  grist  mill  that  in  far  earlier  days 
Rowley  led  the  way  for  the  country  in  the  textile  industry,  as  it 
was  here,  in  1643,  that  John  Pearson  built  the  first  fulling  mill 
in  America ;  a  business  which  his  family  carried  on  at  this  same 
spot  for  six  generations.  Mr.  Pearson  imported  his  cotton  from 
Barbados.  After  the  grist  mill  was  burned,  in  1916,  some  of  the 
long,  narrow  bricks  were  found  which  had  been  brought  from 
England  for  the  fulling  mill. 

So  far  as  I  can  find  decency  and  respectability  were  the  rule 
in  all  parts  of  Rowley,  but  some  of  her  neighboring  towns  had 
slums,  as  is  indicated  by  their  bearing  such  names  as  Hardscrabble 
and  Hellhuddle. 
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In  the  inlets  and  cut-offs  there  is  danger  of  missing  the  tide, 
when  the  feeling  comes  that  the  way  out  is  less  important  than 
the  spot  where  you  linger,  and  I  fear  an  ebb  when  I  have  so  many 
with  me.  We  will  return  from  the  by-waters  to  the  main  stream, 
but  that  now  leads  from  its  well  known  though  devious  channels 
to  an  open  sea  which  we  do  not  know.  In  his  address  at  the  Byfield 
Bi-Centennial,  Edward  Everett  Hale  said:  “The  questions  which 
excited  and  disturbed  these  Byfield  men  *  *  *  solved  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  years.  *  *  *  At  the  end,  democ¬ 
racy  had  asserted  itself,  *  *  That  was  in  1902,  when  the  world 
was  still,  and  we  were  calmly  pleased  with  things  of  homely  interest. 
It  is  different  now.  It  seems  as  though  we  were  approaching  a 
time-shed,  when  the  pressure  of  an  ill-conditioned  world  might  up¬ 
set  us  in  our  bearings,  but,  wherever  the  strange  tide  may  take  us, 
there  will  be  a  right  course  of  return,  if  only  we  can  lay  it.  We 
were  started  well  because  the  principles  of  the  founders  were  sound, 
and  they  are  as  sound  today  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sound  they  may  be  lost  in  the  new  disturbance,  but 
they  will  have  their  renaissance. 


WM.  STICKNEY  EWELL 


In  addition  to  the  messages  read  at  the  Congregational  Church 
service  August  27,  other  letters  were  received  from  the  Parish  Clerk 
at  Rowley,  England,  which  it  seems  of  interest  to  publish  in  this 
connection. 

We  are  also  publishing  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  after  the  celebra¬ 
tion  to  the  Parish  Clerk  of  Rowley,  England,  Charles  Lacey,  in 
connection  with  a  large  amount  of  data  and  pictures  having  to  do 
with  the  celebration,  and  his  reply  on  receipt  of  same  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  the  pleasure  it  afforded  them  to  receive  so  much  of  interest 
in  regard  to  our  Tercentenary. 
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Acacia  House 
Little  Weigh  ton 
Hull,  England 
20-V11-39 

Mr.  John  A.  Marshall,  Town  Clerk 
Rowley,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

My  dear  Mr.  Marshall, 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  kind  welcome  and  interesting 
letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  to  hear  that  you  were  well,  and  Our  old 
Namesake,  Rowley,  was  progressing.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  your 
letter  found  me  fairly  well,  recovering  from  a  third  attack  of  influ¬ 
enza,  which  at  80  years  of  age  is  only  a  slow  process;  but  I  count 
my  blessings  and  thank  God  for  His  many  mercies. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  here,  both  in  my  family,  and 
especially  the  Church,  since  I  heard  from  you  in  1930,  many  old 
friends,  including  two  Rectors  of  Rowley,  the  Rev:  Lyonel  D’Arcy 
Hildyard,  M.A.,  and  Canon  W.  Hildyard,  A.K.C.,  and  a  married  son 
and  married  daughter  of  my  own  having  passed  to  their  rest.  Today 
(Thursday)  the  Induction  of  the  new  Rector,  Rev.  D.  C.  Urquhart, 
M.A.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Hull,  takes  place  at  Rowley  Church,  and  I 
commence  duty  as  Parish  Clerk  under  the  5th  Rector  bearing  the 
honoured  name  of  (or  having  family  connections  with)  Hildyard, 
who  have  held  the  living  since  1704.  By  a  singular  coincidence  I 
this  week  (Monday  17th  July)  celebrated  the  57th  anniversary  of 
my  appointment  as  Parish  Clerk  and  Organist,  Headmaster  of  the 
Little  Weighton  School  (from  which  I  retired  under  the  age  limit 
17  years  ago),  Sunday  School  teacher  and  other  positions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Church,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel  that  as  far 
as  I  know  all  the  3,000  scholars  who  passed  through  my  hands  and 
those  of  my  son,  who  succeeded  me  as  headmaster  for  10  years,  are 
leading  honest,  straightforward  lives.  In  spite,  however,  of  deaf¬ 
ness  and  other  infirmities  I  still  retain  my  position  as  Parish  Clerk. 

Many,  many  thanks  for  kind  invitation  to  your  Great  Tercenten¬ 
ary  Celebrations,  which  we  pray  God  may  be  a  great  success,  and 
a  memorable  occasion  resulting  in  many  spiritual  Blessings.  What 
would  I  have  given  to  be  present?  It  would  have  been  the  event  of 
my  life  to  worship  and  shake  hands  with  the  descendants  of  families 
of  Rowley,  East  Yorks,  who  accompanied  their  faithful  Pastor  to 
found  its  namesake  in  America.  Kindly  convey  our  Greetings  to 
everyone  of  them.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  no  one  here  is  in  a 
position  to  accept  your  kind  invitation;  but  you  shall  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  greetings  and  goodwill  from  your  Mother  Church  as  I  am 
arranging  for  your  letter  to  be  read  by  the  Rector  or  myself  in 
church  next  Sunday,  July  23rd,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  receiv¬ 
ing  a  full  programme  of  the  celebration. 

With  every  good  wish  and  kindest  regards  from  your  “Brothers 
and  Sisters”  at  Rowley  across  the  sea. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chas:  Lacey,  Parish  Clerk  of  Rowley 
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(Some  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  here  on  “Rowley,  Past  and 
Present,”  giving  the  names  of  some  20  families  who  accompanied 
their  beloved  pastor,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  and  showed  the  audience 
the  map  and  pictures  of  the  early  Plantation  of  Rowley,  U.S.A.) 


Monument  marking  grave  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers 
and  several  of  the  early  ministers  of  Rowley  who  served 
thereafter.  Erected  by  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Circle 
of  the  Congregational  Society,  Rowley,  1851. 


MARBLE  MONUMENT— ROWLEY  CEMETERY 

(East  side  of  Central  Avenue) 

Erected  by  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Circle, 
of  the  Congregational  Society,  Rowley. 

1851 

Marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  first 
Six  Ministers  of  Rowley 

REV.  EZEKIEL  ROGERS 

1639-1660 

REV.  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS 

1651-1696 

REV.  SAMUEL  SHEPARD 

1665-1668 
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REV.  EDWARD  PAYSON 
1682-1732 

REV.  JEDEDIAH  JEWETT 
1729-177+ 

REV.  EBENEZER  BRADFORD 
1782-1801 

Inscription  (West  Front) 

REV  EZEKIEL  ROGERS, 

FIRST  MINISTER  of  ROWLEY, 

Born  at  Wethersfield,  Essex  Co. 

ENGLAND,  A.D.  1590,  a  MINISTER 
in  ROWLEY  YORKSHIRE  17  Years. 

Came  to  this  place  with  his 
CHURCH  and  FLOCK  in  APRIL 
1639,  Died  June  23,  1660. 

This  ancient  pilgrim  nobly  bore 
The  ark  of  God,  to  this  lone  shore; 

And  here,  before  the  throne  of  Heaven 
The  hand  was  raised,  the  pledge  was  given, 

One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own, 

That  monarch  God;  that  creed,  His  word  alone. 

(Mr.  Rogers  died  January  23,  1660-1,  and  was  buried  January  26,  1660-1.) 

Here  also  rest 
the  remains  of  his  wives. 

With  him  one  came  with  girded  hart, 

Through  good  and  ill  to  claim  her  part; 

In  life,  in  death,  with  him  to  seal 
Her  kindred  love,  her  kindred  zeal. 
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Little  Weig’hton 
Hull,  Yorkshire 
England 
7-11-39 

My  dear  Mr.  Marshall, 

Not  only  was  I,  but  all  the  parishioners  of  Rowley  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  that  our  letter  of  greeting  to  our  “Brethren  across 
the  Sea”  on  the  occasion  of  their  Tercentenary  arrived  in  time,  and 
that  the  celebration  was  a  great  success,  and  the  programme  and 
especially  the  pictures  you  so  kindly  promise  will  be  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated.  I  will  have  the  pictures  posted  in  the  Church  Porch  where 
all  the  parishioners  can  see  them,  and  perhaps  call  a  meeting  and 
have  a  chat  comprising  the  full  history  of  the  foundation  of  Rowley 
in  America  by  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers.  During  the  41  years  I  was 
Head  Teacher  here  (retired  17  yrs.  ago)  we  had  many  happy  and  inter¬ 
esting  talks  on  Rowley  in  America  of  which  many  old  Scholars  still 
have  pleasant  recollections. 

I  know  you  will  excuse  this  short  letter  when  I  tell  you  that 
on  account  of  this  dreadful  war  everything  has  been  upset  including 
the  postage  system,  our  collection  taking  place  many  hours  earlier, 
and  I  am  rushing  to  catch  the  return  post.  ! 

Please  accept,  and  convey  to  everybody  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  our 
cordial  greetings,  kindest  regards  and  Best  Wishes.  (Haste) 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chas.  Lacey 

Parish  Clerk  of  Rowley. 


Rowley,  Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1940. 

Mr.  Charles  Lacey: 

Parish  Clerk  of  Rowley, 

Yorkshire,  England: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lacey: 

I  am  at  last  trying  to  get  my  letter  to  you  regarding  our  Ter¬ 
centenary  celebration,  but  first  of  all  must  offer  a  humble  apology 
for  the  long  delay  in  not  writing  you  earlier,  for  my  intentions  have 
been  good,  but  many,  many  things  have  been  responsible  for  the  long 
delay,  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  when  you  have  received  the 
accounts  in  various  forms,  programs,  newspaper  accounts,  pictures, 
etc.,  all  telling  in  more  or  less  detail  or  by  pictures,  some  of  the 
leading  happenings  of  our  big  time  to  which  we  all  look  backward 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  especially  at  having  been 
privileged  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  a  part  in  the  program. 
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I  am  also  enclosing-  our  latest  Town  report  in  which  on  pages 
58  to  65  inclusive  we  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings, 
in  which  we  recommend  a  printing  of  a  full  and  complete  detailed 
account  of  the  happenings  of  the  four  days,  August  24-27,  red  letter 
days  as  we  feel  it  in  the  history  of  Rowley,  in  which  much  occurred 
which  should  be  preserved  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

Also  in  the  same  Town  report,  pages  20-24,  is  the  report  of 
the  preliminary  committee  appointed  in  1938  to  consider  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  the  Town  celebrating  its  300th  anniversary. 

Again  in  same  book,  pages  94-96,  is  a  statement  of  the  financial 
items  paid  by  the  Town  on  the  celebration  from  the  money  turned 
over  by  Municipal  Lighting  Plant,  while  some  organizations  spon¬ 
sored  features  without  cost  to  the  town. 

This  book  is  just  oT  the  press  which  I  could  not  have  sent  you 
earlier.  I  am  hoping  that  a  full  account  giving  addresses,  programs 
and  exercises  in  full  will  be  authorized  at  Town  Meeting  March  4, 
and  if  so  voted,  you  will  come  in  for  one  of  those  reports,  which 
will  make  a  sizable  book. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  beside  the  Town  report  referred  to, 
the  official  program  of  the  four  days,  the  feature  programs  were 
printed  separately,  a  lot  of  newspaper  reports  of  celebration, 
and  quite  a  group  of  pictures,  which  are  marked  either  on  front  at 
bottom,  or  else  in  slip  attached  to  back,  as  well  as  a  long  roll  picture 
taken  on  the  Common  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  24,  after  the  Pageant 
was  over. 

This  pageant  was  equipped  with  amplifier  service  so  it  could 
be  heard  a  long  distance,  and  also  was  connected  up  with  one  of  the 
broadcasting  stations.  The  Sunday  afternoon  program  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  amplifier  service  for  benefit  of  any  who  could  not  get 
inside  the  church. 

In  the  group  of  large  pictures  which  I  am  sending  under  separate 
cover  we  have: 

1.  Cannon  “Old  Nancy”  on  the  Common. 

2.  Rowley  Episode,  “The  Freeman’s  Oath.” 

3.  Georgetown  Episode,  “Leaving  for  New  Rowley.” 

4.  Boxford  Episode,  Dancing  on  the  Green. 

5.  Mrs.  Cheney  at  Historical  Society  Garden  Party. 

6.  Planting  Tree  on  Rowley  Common. 

7.  Dedication  of  Tree,  Center  School  grounds. 

8.  Tree  planted,  Ezekiel  Rogers  School  grounds. 

9.  Dedication  of  Tablet,  Rowley  Common. 

10.  The  same  Tablet,  unveiled. 

11.  Unveiled  Tablet,  Center  School  grounds,  no  picture  taken 
of  exercises. 

12.  Unveiled  Tablet,  Old  Burying  Ground,  Lesslie  Road. 

13.  Group  at  Linebrook,  Parish  Church,  after  exercises,  before 
unveiling  Tablet. 
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14.  View  from  foot  of  Common,  looking  toward  Tent. 

15.  The  “Country’s  Wonder,”  first  prize  parade  feature. 

16.  Georgetown  Shoe  Industry,  parade  feature,  first  prize  win¬ 
ner  in  Georgetown  division. 

17.  Parade  feature,  Prime’s  store. 

18.  First  Congregational  Church,  Rowley. 

19.  Same  Church  immediately  following  closing  church  service. 

20.  Unmounted  Pageant  feature,  by  Rowley,  “Plotting  Streets 
of  the  Town.” 

21.  Lessard,  second  prize  winning  parade  float. 

22.  Colonial  Ball  feature  float. 

23.  Parade,  Mutual  Benefit  Society  float. 

24.  I.O.O.F.  float  feature. 

25.  Old  One-Horse  Shay  feature. 

26.  Rowley  Grange  float. 

27.  Groveland  feature,  Replica  of  Paul  Revere  Bell. 

28.  Rowley  Congregational  Church  float. 

29.  First  Baptist  Church,  Rowley,  float. 

30.  Rowley  Baptist  Church,  built  1830. 

31.  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church. 

32.  Town  Hall,  Rowley. 

33.  Rowley  Center  School,  near  site  of  first  three  meeting-houses. 

34.  Rowley  Common  and  Soldiers’  Monument,  looking  south. 

35.  P.O.  Building  at  right,  Church  front  in  center. 

36.  Rowley  Railroad  Station. 

37.  Rowley  Historical  House,  one  of  the  Town’s  oldest  houses. 

38.  Last  but  by  no  means  the  least  to  me,  My  own  Home  Sweet 
Home.  (Mrs.  Marshall  and  myself  standing  on  veranda.  With  deco¬ 
rations  as  placed  for  celebration,  taken  Aug.  27,  1939.) 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture-story  of  many  of  the  leading 
features,  feeling  that  they  would  convey  a  more  vivid  account  than 
any  words  of  mine,  and  be  something  to  which  you  could  refer  in 
days  yet  to  come. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  long  picture,  not  numbered,  in  a  roll,  show¬ 
ing  a  scene  on  Rowley  Common  shortly  after  close  of  pageant, 
August  24,  with  many  participants  from  Rowley,  Georgetown  and 
Boxford  shown  therein,  my  own  picture  in  colonial  costume  shows 
near  the  center. 

I  am  sending  you  as  I  stated,  the  official  program  for  the  four 
days,  the  program  for  Lesslie  Road  Burial  Ground,  the  program  for 
our  Sunday  service,  original  songs  as  sung  at  Banquet,  and  the 
prologue  by  one  of  our  own  townspeople,  Mrs.  Mabel  J.  Gordon, 
read  by  Chairman  Haley  at  opening  of  Pageant  Episodes. 

So  I  hope  you  can  all  get  quite  a  word  picture  from  these  and 
the  newspaper  accounts  which  also  show  some  pictures  which  I  have 
not  included,  besides  also  a  newspaper  cut  of  the  Colonial  Ball, 
wherein  I  have  on  a  George  Washington  costume.  (Mrs.  Marshall, 
by  the  way,  is  a  native  of  England,  born  in  Manchester  and  coming 
to  the  U.S.  when  around  ten  years  of  age.) 
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If  I  have  kept  you  waiting  a  long  time  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
the  delay,  part  of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  my  collec¬ 
tion  as  complete  as  it  is,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  mother  town 
in  England  will  have  possibly  a  keener  interest  and  a  closer  touch 
with  its  offspring  across  the  sea  by  reason  of  our  Tercentenary 
celebration,  wherein  due  reverence  and  respect  was  often  referred 
to  as  to  its  founder  and  first  minister,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  this  good  old  New  England  Town  of  Rowley, 
which  has  been  my  home  for  many  years,  and  which  has  honored 
me  many  times  with  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  in  return 
for  which  I  have  tried  to  be  a  faithful  steward. 

With  sincerest  good  wishes  to  all  of  our  friends  in  Old  Rowley, 
and  to  yourself,  to  whom  I  have  by  correspondence,  at  least,  become 
better  acquainted, 

I  beg  to  remain  cordially  and  faithfully  yours, 

John  A.  Marshall, 

Town  Clerk  of  Rowley,  Mass. 

P.S.  We  hope  to  hear  in  due  time  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my  letter 
and  all  other  enclosures. 


Little  Weighton 
Hull,  Yorkshire 
England 
'5-4-40 

My  dear  Mr.  Marshall, 

Many,  many  thanks  for  the  huge  budget  of  news,  pictures  and 
comprehensive  account  of  your  great  Tercentenary  Celebration, 
pleasant  memories  of  which  will  linger  in  the  minds  of  you  all,  espe¬ 
cially  the  rising  generation.  There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  delay, 
as  we  quite  understand  what  such  a  “mighty  mass  of  matter”  must 
have  taken  collecting.  I  do  some  reporting  for  the  press;  but  dare 
not  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  such  an 
important  problem,  and  what  would  we  have  given  to  have  been 
present  with  you!!  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologize  for  delay  in 
acknowledging  such  a  precious  gift,  (received  some  three  weeks  ago) 
but  must  plead  ill-health,  age  (81)  and  infirmities.  And  we  have  had 
one  of  the  most  severe  winters  for  the  last  half  century.  For  six 
weeks  I  was  a  prisoner  and  dare  not  look  outside;  but,  thank  God, 
I  am  much  better  and  able  to  go  for  short  walks,  when  the  weather, 
which  is  still  very,  very  cold  and  stormy,  is  favourable. 

Well,  I  don’t  remember  ever  having  seen  such  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs.  They  are  so  vivid  and  beautiful  that  one 
almost  feels  he  was  present.  It  would  take  pages  to  describe  each 
separately,  and  we  shall  value  them  exceedingly  —  the  groups  espe¬ 
cially.  I  like  that  of  your  beautiful  home  and  trust  you  may  long 
be  spared  to  enjoy  it. 
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Our  new  Rector,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Urquhart,  M.A.,  has  just  called 
and  taken  the  whole  parcel  for  his  mother  and  friends  to  study,  and 
I  have  arranged  a  public  meeting  of  parishioners  to  view  the  pictures 
and  hear  a  description  of  your  great  festival,  to  which  we  consider 
the  whole  parish  is  entitled.  We  are  having  several  of  the  pictures 
framed  and  hung  in  the  Church  to  remind  parishioners  of  the  great 
tie  of  Brother  and  Sisterhood  existing  between  the  Two  Rowleys. 
After  the  public  meeting  I  will  send  you  a  full  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission,  but  a  collection 
will  be  taken  just  to  cover  the  Custom  Duty  of  12/6  charged  (although 
fully  stamped)  on  the  parcel. 

To  carry  out,  as  fully  as  you  did,  the  four  days’  programme 
here  would  have  cost  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Our  Rector  has  received  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Mr.  I.  B. 
Hazelton,  2  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  City,  whose  ancestors,  Robt. 
and  Thos.  Hazeltine  (notice  the  change  of  spelling  the  surname)  left 
Rowley  in  1637,  sailed  from  Hull  and  landed  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  U.S.AC 
He  is  descended  from  Robert,  the  9th  generation  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  we  have  any  Birth  and  Death  Records  which  go  back  to 
and  beyond  that  year.  I’m  afraid  we  have  not,  (but,  as  Parish 
Clerk,  I  will  search)  as  the  Baptism,  Marriage  and  Death  Records 
during  the  whole  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers’  incumbency  are  missing. 
It  is  supposed  the  Rev.  gentleman  took  them  with  him,  and  that  they 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  when  Mr.  Rogers’  library  was  burned 
at  Rowley,  U.S.A.  His  two  brothers  settled  at  Rowley,  U.S.A.,  and 
to  keep  oil  Indians  and  wolves  destroying  their  cattle,  pastured 
some  ten  miles  north,  moved  there  and  founded  the  Town  of  Brad¬ 
ford.  Very  interesting,  isn’t  it?  We  have  a  young  lady  named 
Heselton  living  next  door! 

My  son  is  typing  notices  of  the  meeting  of  Parishioners  when 
the  whole  programme  of  your  Great  Celebration  and  lovely  pictures 
will  be  shown  and  explained,  report  of  which  I  will  send  you  in 
due  course,  and  I  will  name  the  pictures  which  have  been  exhibited 
in  our  dear  little  Church.  Some  5  or  6  years  ago  I  gave  a  paper 
(40  pages)  entitled  “The  History  of  Rowley  Parish,  Past  and  Present,” 
at  a  meeting  of  the  “Women’s  Institute”  here.  It  is  in  manuscript 
in  an  exercise  book,  and  I  intend  to  enlarge  the  same  with  a  view 
to  publication,  and  if  I  live  to  complete  it  you  shall  have  a  copy. 

Please  convey  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  our  Brothers  and  Sisters 
at  Rowley  and  in  the  district,  and  accept  the  same  yourself,  for  a 
most  interesting  account  and  pictures  of  your  great  festival,  which 
will  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  for  all  time. 

We  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear  of  Rowley’s  progress  if 
only  a  few  lines  at  a  time. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Marshall  and  yourself  and  all 
friends  from  myself  and  all  Rowley  here,  and  best  wishes 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chas:  Lacey,  Parish  Clerk  (since  1882) 
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Copy  of  recent  letter  from  the  Parish  Clerk  of  Rowley,  Eng¬ 
land  : 

Little  Weighton, 
Hull,  Yorkshire, 
England 
5-9-41 

My  Dear  Mr.  Marshall,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Rowley,  across  the  Sea. 

Owing  to  the  dreadful  war  and  the  anxious  time  through  which 
we  are  passing,  coupled  with  a  long  illness  I  must  apologize  for  a 
long  silence.  And  enemy  bombers  are  overhead  while  I  write  making 
it  doubly  difficult  to  concentrate  one’s  thoughts,  and  anti-aircraft 
guns  thundering  all  around.  Through  your  local  press  I  dare  say 
you  will  be  conversant  with  the  destruction  to  life  and  homes  in  the 
Old  Country  as  well  as  the  courageous  manner  in  which  the  people 
are  facing  the  onslaught. 

And  here  and  now  I  would  like  on  behalf  of  the  country  generally 
and  Rowley  Parish  in  particular  to  express  our  eternal  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  our  American  Cousins,  from  your  Noble  President  down¬ 
wards,  lovers  of  freedom  and  justice,  for  the  great  help  you  are 
giving  us  in  our  endeavor  to  set  the  world  free  from  aggression  and 
slavery,  without  which  we  should  have  to  face  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle,  and  that  God  may  bless  our  united  efforts  is  the  prayer 
of  all  peace-loving  people  throughout  the  world. 

“V”,  Cheerio,  until  we  shall  assuredly  tread  underfoot  Hitlerism. 

I  am  requested  by  parishioners  throughout  Rowley  Parish,  which 
includes  the  hamlets  of  Little  Weighton,  Riplingham,  High  and  Low 
LIunsley,  Risby  and  Bentley,  to  again  thank  you  for  those  forty  lovely 
photos,  which  together  with  the  official  programmes  and  report,  press 
clippings  &c.  proved  so  interesting  and  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  your 
great  Tercentenary  Celebration.  They  will  be  scrupulously  preserved 
for  perusal  by  future  generations  of  the  “Mother  Town  of  England” 
practically,  everyone  of  whom  is  now  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  your  Rowley,  (I  have  seen  to  this)  from  its  foundation  by  the 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  in  1639  to  the  present  day,  through  those  won¬ 
derful  pictures  and  reports  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Marshall.  The 
interest  of  neighboring  parishes  has  also  been  aroused,  especially 
South  Cave,  five  miles  away,  claimed  as  the  birthplace  of  George 
Washington  or  one  of  his  ancestors. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  dear  little  Church  has  undergone 
extensive  internal  renovation  at  a  cost  of  about  300  pounds,  and  as 
urgent  external  repairs  are  required  to  preserve  the  fabric,  a  meet¬ 
ing*  was  held  this  week  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
estimated  cost  of  150  pounds. 
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It  was  also  reported  that  the  organ,  pulpit,  windows,  and  other 
furnishings  and  the  priceless  plate,  which  includes  the  Silver  Com¬ 
munion  Cup,  dated  1630,  and  used  by  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  must  be 
further  insured  gainst  War  Damage  at  an  additional  cost  of  21 
pounds  per  annum. 

At  82  years  of  age  I  have  not  during  the  past  year  enjoyed  very 
good  health,  and  owing  to  increasing  deafness  and  other  infirmities 
have  had  to  relinquish  my  post  as  Organist,  and  now  only  retain  that 
of  Parish  Clerk,  which  I  have  filled  for  60  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  collect  one’s  thoughts  with  the  enemy  in  the 
vicinity  (another  air  raid  warning  just  received),  but  hope  I  have 
made  myself  clear,  and  in  conclusion  may  I  convey  the  greetings 
and  best  wishes  of  each  of  the  600  parishioners  of  Rowley,  England, 
to  our  Brethren  across  the  sea. 

W’e  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  occasionally  of  your  welfare,  and 
more  so,  (in  more  peaceable  times)  to  welcome  and  show  visitors 
from  Rowley,  Mass.,  and  District  over  the  Church  of  your  ancestors, 
and  the  ancient  cottages  most  probably  occupied  by  members  of  your 
dear  pastor’s  and  founder’s  congregation  during  his  incumbency  at 
Rowley  Yorkshire. 

That  God  may  bless,  prosper,  preserve  and  keep  you  all  is  the 
prayer  of 


Yours  sincerely 

Chas:  Lacey,  Parish  Clerk  of  Rowley, 

Little  Weighton,  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ROWLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

By  Ruth  Lambert  Cheney 

The  part  played  by  the  Rowley  Historical  Society  during  the 
four  days  of  the  Town’s  Tercentenary  celebration  might  well  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  gracious  hostess  at  a  county  ball ;  standing 
in  line  she  extended  hospitality  to  all. 

The  Platts-Bradstreet  House  was  the  headquarters  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  visitors  to  the  town  during  the  celebration. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  registration 
how  many  visitors  wrote  after  their  own  name,  the  name  of  their 
Rowley  ancestor. 

There  were  four  special  exhibitions  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ewell  loaned  about  fifty  dolls  from  her  charm¬ 
ing  and  valuable  collection. 

In  the  exhibit  of  old  deeds  and  manuscripts  was  a  deed  signed 
by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers  in  1650;  this  deed  loaned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Todd  Hale  brought  very  appropriately  to  mind  the  man  who  ruled 
and  guided  the  community  in  the  early  days  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Amos  E.  Jewett  had  many  interesting  and  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  exhibition. 

The  Misses  Sornborger  loaned  family  heirlooms,  among  them 
a  lovely  wedding  gown  of  1835. 

There  was  a  collection  of  arrow  heads  found  in  Rowley,  loaned 
by  Winthrop  Kent.  The  collection  of  unusual  and  charming  patch- 
work  quilts  owned  by  the  Society  was  on  view. 

During  the  garden  party  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Sunken 
Well  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Historical  House,  was  gay  with 
visitors. 

The  costumes  worn  that  day  by  old  and  young  represented 
periods  of  fashion  during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  the  effect 
produced  in  the  garden  was  colorful  and  unusual. 

Thoughts  of  old  England  came  to  mind  as  old  familiar  tunes 
played  by  the  girls  who  comprised  “Delma’s”  Band  of  Grove- 
land,  came  through  the  open  windows  of  the  house,  and  the  lovely 
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Sunken  Well  garden  at  Hovingham  Hall  in  Yorkshire  was  re¬ 
membered,  for  from  it  came  the  inspiration  for  the  design  of  our 
garden  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

On  Saturday  in  the  “big”  parade,  the  Rowley  Historical  So¬ 
ciety’s  contribution  represented  the  three  centuries,  in  four  separate 
vehicles. 

1639  was  represented  by  a  small  one-horse  hay  cart.  Sitting 
beside  Mr.  Herman  Worthier,  who  drove  the  cart,  was  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Hale;  eight  little  girls  and  one  boy  wearing  the  costume  of 
the  period,  sat  on  the  hay  which  filled  the  cart.  The  children,  who 
made  the  Historical  Society’s  exhibit  outstanding,  were  Barbara 
Newell,  Phyllis  Maker,  Ann  Barrett,  Evelyn  Seaver,  Madelyn 
Ricker,  Helen  Barrett,  Delberta  Leavitt,  Joanna  Janvrin  and  John 
Worthley. 

An  old  farm  wagon  driven  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bradstreet 
represented  a  1739  room  with  Mrs.  Carleton  Brown,  Miss  Betty 
Hale  and  Mrs-.  Jack  Beauvais  dressed  in  the  Puritan  dress. 

In  the  costumes  of  1839,  Mrs.  Knight  Dexter  Cheney  and 
Mr.  Reginald  Kent  rode  in  the  Lambert  chaise  owned  by  Mrs. 
Cheney. 

1939  was  represented  by  Miss  Alice  Smith  driving  her  own 
automobile. 

The  leaflet  gotten  out  by  the  Society,  describing  points  of 
interest  in  Rowley,  proved  both  useful  and  interesting  to  out-of- 
town  visitors. 

On  Sunday,  following  the  services  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  there  was  an  informal  reception  in  the  home  of  the  Row- 
ley  Historical  Society,  the  Platts-Bradstreet  House. 


FIRE  STATION,  HAMMOND  STREET 

Home  of  Rowley  Volunteer  Fire  Protection  Association,  Inc.  Contains  two  large  motor  pumpers  and  other  appliances 
well-equipped  Fire  Station. 
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ROWLEY  FIRE  STATION 

» 

The  Rowley  Volunteer  Fire  Protection  Association,  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  originally  organized  as  a  voluntary  association  in  1924,  in¬ 
corporated  December  19,  1927,  the  certificate  therefor  being  issued 
to  the  following  petitioners: 

Ralph  E.  Mehaffey,  Daniel  R.  Minchin,  Stanley  C.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Chester  E.  Warden,  Irving  P.  Johnson,  William  Dummer, 
Harold  E.  Blaisdell,  Wendell  S.  Pace,  Elmer  H.  Brown,  Winfield 
J.  Haley,  Cornelius  F.  Haley  and  John  A.  Marshall. 

This  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Town  that  is  not  only  a 
credit  to  the  community  and  fills  a  long  felt  need,  but  is  also  a 
monument  to  the  hard  work  of  many  loyal  members,  who  by  their 
zeal  and  efforts,  encouraged  and  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  town’s 
people,  have  established  an  efficient  fire  department,  that  is  a  great 
protection  to  property  owners  and  an  asset  to  the  Town,  as  well 
as  being  the  means  of  reduced  fire  insurance  rates. 

The  building  purchased  in  1934  and  remodelled  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  which  it  has  installed  two  modern  motor  pumpers  and 
hose  truck,  is  an  up-to-date  station  equipped  with  many  conveniences 
such  as  are  found  in  larger  communities,  which  go  to  make  up  an 
efficient  country  fire  department.  (Cut  on  opposite  page.) 

The  members  of  this  Association  are  ever  ready  and  willing 
to  cooperate  and  help  along  any  movement  in  the  interests  of  their 
home  town,  furnishing  in  this  celebration,  as  herein  before  men¬ 
tioned,  a  somewhat  unique  demonstration  of  old  and  modern  methods 
of  fire  fighting  in  connection  with  the  program  of  August  26. 

We  congratulate  them  upon  their  achievements,  and  wish  them 
all  success  in  future  undertakings,  so  unselfishly  carried  out  for 
betterment  of  their  equipment,  which  will  thereby  enable  them  to 
cope  more  successfully  in  the  handling  of  fires  and  preservation  of 
property. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATED  CLOCK  IN 
ROWLEY  TOWN  HALL  TOWER 
Constructed  and  Installed  by 
Mr.  Alden  J.  Kent 
1932 

This  clock  was  made  entirely  by  hand.  Its  wheels  are  made 
of  rock  maple  and  mahogany  set  with  bronze  teeth.  The  tiny  motor 
that  drives  it  weighs  six  ounces  and  its  armature  is  less  than  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter  and  one-sixteenth  inch  thick.  A  fly  lighting 
directly  on  the  armature  would  stop  it  and  yet  when  the  power 
reaches  the  hands  it  has  a  pull  of  over  200  pounds. 

Th  is  is  done  by  gear  reduction.  The  motor  speed  is  3600 
revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  speed  of  the  minute  hand  is  one 
revolution  per  hour.  While  the  normal  time  of  the  clock  is  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  power  station,  it  is  self  regulating  under  subnormal 
or  abnormal  conditions. 

It  contains  over  500  parts  in  its  make-up.  All  the  letters  and 
minute  marks  are  of  raised  wood.  The  dial  alone  contains  250  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces. 

It  represents  nearly  a  year’s  work  in  making  it.  The  speed  of 
driving  it  is  so  regulated  as  to  be  almost  constant,  and  once  the  clock 
is  set  right  it  must  remain  so,  and  its  mean  daily  variation  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second. 

It  automatically  lights  itself  at  night. 

One  interesting  fact  about  this  clock  is  that  it  will  never  need 
oiling,  as  all  the  bearings  are  self-lubricating. 

1  he  dial  wood  is  about  fifty  years  old  and  is  four  feet  in 
diameter. 
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FLOAT  “COUNTRY’S  WONDER” 

Ship  and  Boat  Building  Industry,  Rowley 
As  Compiled  by  Lawrence  R.  Bishop 

When  1939  came  along,  which  was  the  Town  of  Rowley’s 
Tercentenary  year,  a  celebration  was  the  topic  of  the  community. 
What  would  Rowley  do  ? 

At  the  annual  Town  Meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  and 
a  sum  of  money  appropriated  for  a  Tercentenary  Celebration,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  little  interest  shown  until  one  night  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  middle  of  June,  Lawrence  R.  Bishop,  Alden  J. 
Kent,  Maynard  R.  Haley  and  Curtis  F.  Haley  took  “Old  Nancy” 
on  its  new  gun  carriage  down  to  the  old  Plummer  field  back  of 
the  cemetery  and  fired  it  with  some  black  powder  and  fuse  wire 
I  had.  That  brought  the  townspeople  out  in  large  numbers  who 
also  brought  along  more  powder  and  some  people  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns. 

Later  we  took  it  out  to  different  sections  of  the  town  about 
eight  P.M.  and  fired  it  several  times  and  from  then  on  there  was 
plenty  of  talk  about  the  celebration.  What  would  it  bring  forth  ? 

With  a  parade  as  a  probable  feature  for  a  celebration  and  my 
enthusiasm  growing,  which  I  probably  inherited,  being  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  late  Daniel  N.  Prime,  so  often  spoken  about  in  the 
1839  Centennial  Celebration  in  Rowley. 

My  mother,  Mary  E.  Bishop,  and  I  talked  about  a  “Country’s 
Wonder,”  but  it  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  later  James  C. 
Hirtle,  Fred  J.  MacDonald  and  Maynard  R.  Haley  talked  it  over 
with  me ;  then,  the  Rowley  River  Boat  Club  with  the  above  mem¬ 
bers,  held  a  meeting  (with  my  sketch  of  “Country’s  Wonder”)  and 
agreed  to  go  ahead  with  me  and  build  anything  that  I  thought  suitable 
for  a  float  “Country’s  Wonder,”  and  Messrs.  Hirtle  and  Haley 
told  me  to  go  ahead. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  float  “Country’s  Wonder,” 
for  Rowley’s  1939  Tercentenary  Celebration,  by  Lawrence  Randall 
Bishop,  designer  and  builder,  in  rear  of  the  home  of  Arthur  Bishop, 
Central  Street,  Rowley,  Mass. 
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After  acquiring  a  description  of  the  “Country’s  Wonder,”  I 
drafted  a  plan:  length  48';  width  1T9”;  sternpost  7'9” ;  width  of 
stern  7',  depth  of  stern  4',  overhang  from  sternpost  5' ;  stem 
8'  plus  ( 1"  deck,  7"  bowsprit  to  the  top  of  rail  making  10”),  over¬ 
hang  4'  and  depth  of  hold  6'8”. 

As  I  had  to  set  the  ship  on  a  dray  I  made  the  keel  39'  from 
stem  to  sternpost,  and  5'2”  wide  in  middle,  making  a  long  flat  oval 
eye  for  the  keel  which  kept  the  ship  upright. 

The  dray  or  cradle  to  carry  above  was  made  with  two  40' 
long  7"x7"  stringers  with  2 Y2"  tapered  wedge  between  the  two 
front  ends,  all  bolted  together,  and  underslung  on  a  pair  of  low  ox 
cart  wheels;  and  the  other  ends  of  stringers  opened  to  width  of  5'3” 
inside  and  underslung  on  low  ox  cart  wheels  with  lengthened  axle, 
making  a  32'  wheelbase  with  a  15”  clearance  on  the  road. 

There  were  eight  cross  sections  of  3”x4”  timbers  bolted  to 
stringers,  the  first  5'  from  the  front  end  of  stringers  and  the  others 
about  5'  apart  all  extending  over  the  sides  of  the  stringers  about  16” 
for  the  frames  or  pairs  of  ribs  to  be  bolted  to  the  keel. 

Upon  the  cross  sections  on  the  dray  I  laid  out  the  keel  as 
above  mentioned,  and  then  the  stem  and  sternpost  were  each  set 
upon  two  3”x4”  stringers  with  tapered  ends  extending  inward  over 
two  cross  sections  on  the  dray  making  a  V,  with  overhang  of  2'  at  each 
end  for  stem  and  sternpost  so  that  there  would  be  some  come  and 
go  to  relieve  jar  and  jolt  upon  the  highway. 

The  sternpost  had  two  12'  long  2”x6”  planks  from  the  third 
cross  section  timber  on  each  side  of  keel  to  a  point  4'  up  on  the 
sternpost  to  carry  keel  outward  for  the  stern,  also  making  dead 
wood  for  the  keel. 

From  the  plan  I  made  eight  frames  or  pairs  of  ribs  beginning 
2'  from  the  stem  on  keel  and  every  5'  thereafter  to  the  sternpost  with 
the  stern  making  the  ninth  rib  and  the  stem  with  a  slight  reverse 
curve  making  ten  pairs  of  frames  or  ribs,  each  rib  having  the  usual 
curve  on  the  side  and  bottom  as  a  regular  round  bottom  ship.  On 
each  pair  of  ribs  was  a  deck  timber  lT4”x6”  and  3”x4”  timber  on 
bottom  for  substitute  keel  now  ready  to  be  bolted  to  the  keel  on  the 
cross  sections  of  the  dray,  thus  making  the  body  of  the  ship’s  hull. 
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With  stem,  ribs  and  stern  set  up  and  bolted  to  the  keel  on  the 
dray,  I  took  two  long  battens  l"x3"  and  fastened  one  on  each  side 
from  stem  to  stern,  the  top  edge  1"  above  deck  timbers  to  be  flush 
with  deck,  and  continued  to  do  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  hull, 
about  10"  apart  with  1  "x2"  battens  down  to  the  keel. 

The  rail  was  fastened  to  the  ribs  that  extended  V  above  the 
deck  timber  on  the  four  bow  and  the  three  stern  ribs  with  a  drop  in 
height  of  rail  to  6"  through  midships. 

The  deck  was  laid  with  boards  except  an  opening  4'x5'  for 
ship’s  hold  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  two  mast  holes  15' 
and  30'  respectively  from  the  bow. 

Every  other  set  of  ribs  was  braced  crisscross  from  keel  to  deck 
timber  and  a  long  bolt  extended  from  a  deck  timber  on  the  sternpost 
to  fourth  cross  section  on  the  dray  and  counter  braced  to  stop  the 
strain  backward  and  forward. 

The  frame  work  being  practically  completed  and  all  bolted 
together  and  tacked  upon  the  battens  flush  with  the  deck, 
then  the  stern  was  covered. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  one  large  piece  of  cloth  stitched 
together  and  tacked  upon  the  battens  on  the  level  with  the  deck. 

Rudder  was  hung,  bowsprit  was  put  in  position  and  the  wheel 
was  fastened  upon  the  sternpost  22"  above  the  deck. 

The  two  sides  were  then  covered  with  cloth  from  bow  to  stern 
on  the  rail  above  the  deck  and  then  tacked  in  the  middle  next  to 
the  keel  and  worked  out  and  tacked  toward  the  bow  and  stern  respec¬ 
tively  along  the  keel. 

Note:  The  marks  (')  (")  at  right  and  top  of  number  indicates 
feet  and  inches  respectively. 

Two  short  masts  were  stepped  and  a  set  of  national  code  flags 
were  hoisted  from  the  bowsprit  to  the  mast  heads,  thence  to  the  stern 
with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  on  a  staff  at  the  stern.  The  name 
was  painted  upon  the  stern  — 

Country’s  Wonder 
Rowley 
1814 
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The  float  was  hauled  in  the  parade  by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and 
driven  by  their  owner,  Mr.  William  A.  Burtt  of  Great  Hill,  New 
Hampshire,  who  did  a  wonderful  job  and  won  high  praise  from 
the  crowd  at  the  celebration  and  especially  the  children  that  had 
never  seen  any  oxen  before. 

There  was  a  crew  of  four  young  men  of  the  town  who  rode 
upon  the  ship’s  deck,  namely:  John  Prime  Curtis,  Richard  Glynn 
Hirtle,  Dana  Edwin  Hiller,  William  Clement  Mehaffey,  with 
white  sailor  suits  and  caps,  and  Captain  Samuel  F.  Knowles,  3d, 
was  aboard  to  protect  the  hull,  mast  and  flags  from  tree  limbs 
and  wires  while  passing  along  the  highway. 

Several  local  interested  citizens  had  procured  a  small  barrel 
of  rum,  which  was  to  have  been  transported  on  the  float,  “Country’s 
Wonder”  in  the  parade  a  repetition  of  the  old  ship  when  it  was 
launched  in  1814. 

The  rum  was  brought  to  Rowley  on  a  delivery  truck,  where 
provision  had  been  made  to  haul  it  on  the  ship’s  deck  to  the  old 
well  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  the  head  of  Warehouse  Lane  on 
Main  Street  for  refreshments,  but  the  order  was  not  delivered  due 
to  a  misunderstanding. 

The  truck  finally  followed  the  float,  “Country’s  Wonder,”  in 
the  parade  from  the  head  of  Hammond  Street  on  Main  Street  to 
Burke’s  Corner,  where  it  withdrew  and  later  returned  to  the  center 
of  the  town,  but  at  that  time  the  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the 
above  had  been  postponed. 

The  judges  of  the  parade  awarded  first  prize  to  the  “Country’s 
Wonder.” 

Honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following  who  fur¬ 
nished  material,  labor,  etc.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Curtis,  Jere¬ 
miah  T.  McGlew,  Lawrence  R.  Bishop,  James  C.  Hirtle,  Maynard 
R.  Haley,  R.  H.  Foster  Shoe  Co.,  Carl  W.  Savage,  Charles  E. 
Reardon,  Henry  Hammett  and  members  of  The  Rowley  River  Boat 
Club,  and  all  others  who  helped  in  any  way. 
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SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 


The  following  j.s  a  .brief  summary  of.  the  shjp  and  boat  building 
industry  of  Rowley  from  the  early  settlers  of  the  Town  to  the  Ter¬ 
centenary  Celebration  of  1939  as  described  in  the  “History  of  Row- 
ley’’  by  Thomas  Gage  and  published  in  1840  with  a  description 
about  the  “Country’s  Wonder,’’  and  also  in  a  book,  “Perley’s  Family 
History  and  Genealogy,’’  published  in  1906,  and  also  a  script  from 
the  “Essex  Register,”  Salem,  Saturday,  May  7,  1814,  and  a  similar 
item  “Something  Novel”  under  the  “Herald  Ship  News”  published 
in  the  Newburyport  Herald  and  County  Gazette,  Newburyport,  on 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1814,  also  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Custom  House 
and  the  Town  of  Rowley. 


From  the  above  information  we  learn  that  the  ship  building 
industry  was  first  carried  on  at  the  Town  landing  located  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  old  Parish  called  Rowley,  where  most  of  the 
salt  hay  was  brought  up  the  river  on  boats  from  thousands  of  acres 
of  salt  marsh.  1  :  [ 

The  river  from  the  landing  Empties  into  Plum  Island  Sound, 
and  thence  out  at  Ipswich  bar  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Ship  building  was  formerly  carried  on  at  said  landing  or  ship 
yard  to  considerable  extent,  first  by  one  Duncan  Stewart  and  his 
sons,  who  came  from  Newbury  to  Rowley  as  early  as  1680. 

This  Duncan  Stewart  died  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years.  Previous  to  his  death,  he  and  his  sons  sold  out  all  their 
interest  in  the  ship  yard,  stock,  tools,  etc.,  to  one  Edward  Saunders, 
a  young  man  from  Scituate.  He  carried  on  the  business  many  years, 
married  in  Rowley,  had  six  sons,  most  of  whom  were  brought  up 
to  the  business  of  ship  building.  ?• 

Of  late  years,  but  few  vessels  have  been  built  at  the  Town 
landing,  and  these  have  been  mostly  small  fishing  craft,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  tons  burden,  and  later  most  of  them  have  been  built  on  the 
(Green)  near  the  residence  of  the  undertakers,  and  when  finished, 
drawn  to  the  river  by  oxen,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile. 

From  the  above  we  also  learn  that  Captain  Nathaniel  M.  Perlev 
was  commander  of  the  ship  Volant  which  was  captured  on  a  voyage 
from  Bayonne  to  Boston  and  carried  into  Halifax. 
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It  appears  that  Captain  Nathaniel  M.  Perley,  who  lived  in 
the  old  house  at  the  southerly  end  of  Rowley  Common  and  now 
owned  by  Dr.  Oliver  R.  Fountain,  had  taken  over  the  shipyard 
on  Rowley  (Green  or  Common),  formerly  operated  by  Edward 
Saunders. 

In  1814,  Captain  Perley  constructed  and  nearly  completed  the 
schooner  “Country’s  Wonder”  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  tons 
in  about  eight  weeks,  which  for  beauty,  strength  and  utility  was 
not  excelled  in  the  world,  on  the  southerly  side  of  his  home  and  was 
the  largest  vessel  ever  to  be  built  in  this  vicinity  so  far  from  the 
water,  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  No  object  of  this  nature 
and  magnitude  ever  created  more  speculation  of  opinion  than  the 
building  of  this  vessel  and  it  was  generally  conceived  that  she  could 
never  be  transported  to  her  destined  element.  But  to  the  surprise 
of  many  and  the  joy  of  all  on  Monday,  May  2,  1814,  she  was 
started  from  her  building  place  at  about  ten  o’clock  A.M.  and 
before  five  o’clock  P.M.  was  landed  at  the  water’s  edge.  The 
whole  apparatus  for  the  operation  was  prepared  by  Captain  Per- 
ley’s  careful  direction.  She  was  borne  by  a  set  of  trucks  of  four 
wheels  each  about  two  feet  in  height  and  sixteen  inches  broad.  These 
were  drawn  by  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  or  more  in  four  strings, 
two  of  which  were  hitched  to  the  forward  trucks  and  two  attached 
to  a  cable  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  subject  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  fact  that  neither  man,  beast  nor  property  received 
any  essential  injury. 

The  oxen  for  the  launching  were  brought  from  far  and  near, 
and  true  to  the  old  traditions  of  a  launching  there  must  be  a 
christening,  and  to  make  things  more  friendly  and  agreeable  it  is 
said  that  a  barrel  of  rum  was  carried  along  to  the  house  of  John 
Saunders  on  Main  Street,  now  owned  by  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  and 
emptied  into  the  well  by  the  side  of  the  road,  which  is  still  in  use, 
for  the  good  grace  of  all  concerned,  and  after  this  brief  ceremony 
proceeded  to  the  Town  landing  on  Rowley  River. 

The  “Country’s  Wonder,”  Rowley,  1814,  was  registered  at 
the  United  States  Custom  House  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  Novem- 
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ber  29th,  1814,  and  as  the  above  has  been  discontinued  the  United 
States  Custom  House  at  Boston,  Mass.,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Assistant  Collector  Owen  P.  McKenna,  has  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  registration  of  the  “Country’s  Wonder”  on  record  in  that  office, 
and  also  a  memo  of  Schooner  Mary  S.  which  appears  later  herein. 


The  following  is  from  the  Salem  Gazette,  May  10,  1814, 
copied  from  the  Sentinel,  Boston,  May  7,  Naval  Architectural 

Enterprise.  “We  learn  that  Captain  Nathaniel  M.  Perley,  late 
commander  of  the  ship  Volant,  which  was  captured  on  her  passage 
from  Bayonne  to  Boston  and  carried  into  Halifax,  has  constructed 
and  nearly  completed,  within  eight  weeks,  a  schooner,  of  about  110 
tons  which  for  beauty,  strength  and  utility  is  not  excelled  in  the 
world.  She  was  built  near  Rowley  Green,  one  mile  and  a  half 

from  the  water.  No  object  of  this  nature  and  magnitude  has 
ever  created  more  speculation  of  opinion,  than  the  building  of  this 

vessel ;  and  it  was  generally  conceived  that  she  could  never  be 
transported  to  her  destined  element.  But  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
and  to  the  joy  of  all  on  Monday  last,  she  was  started  from  her 
building  place  at  about  10  o’clock  A.M.  and  before  5  P.M.  was 
landed  at  the  water’s  edge.  The  whole  apparatus  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  prepared  under  Capt.  P.’s  immediate  direction.  She  was 
borne  by  a  set  of  trucks  of  four  wheels  each  about  two  feet  in  height 

and  16  inches  broad.  These  were  drawn  by  one  hundred  yoke  of 
oxen,  in  four  strings,  two  of  which  were  to  the  forward  trucks, 
and  two  attached  to  a  cable  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  subject 
is  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  fact,  that  neither  man,  beast 
nor  property  received  any  essential  injury.  The  weight  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  100  to  120  tons.  Improvements  may  probably  be 
made  on  this  invention,  which  will  prove  highly  useful  to  the 
mechanic,  merchant  and  man  of  enterprise.” — Sentinel. 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
United  States  Customs  Service 
Boston,  Mass. 

January  18,  1941. 

Mr.  Lawrence  R.  Bishop, 

Rowley,  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bishop: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  January  13,  1941,  in  which 
you  request  information  relating-  to  the  schooner  “COUNTRY’S 
WONDER.” 


The  records  of  this  office  show  that  the  “COUNTRY’S  WON¬ 
DER”  was  a  schooner  with  one  deck,  two  masts,  and  that  her  length 
was  63  feet,  3  inches,  breadth  19  feet,  1  inch,  depth  8  feet,  7  inches: 
and  that  she  measured. 89-27 /95ths  tons:  and  had  a  square  stern;  no 
galleries  and  no  figure  head. 


This  schooner  was  built  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1814. 


Respectfully, 


(signed)  Owen  P.  McKenna 

Assistant  Collector. 


After  the  launching  of  the  “Country’s  Wonder,”  May  2,  1814, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  break  in  the  ship  building  industry  for 
many  years  until  about  1894,  when  William  H.  Pierce  and  our 
present  day  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Jellison,  D.M.D.,  built  and  operated 
a  power  boat  with  a  gasoline  combustible  engine,  upon  Rowley 
River,  and  I  believe  that  they  were  about  the  pioneer  builders  of 
the  modern  gasoline  power  cruisers  of  today. 


The  C.  B.  Mather  Co.  on  Railorad  Avenue,  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  continued  to  operate  at  that  location  until 
the  spring  of  1901.  This  company  specialized  in  building  canoes, 
yacht  tenders,  small  sail  boats,  and  a  folding  boat  which  was  in 
great  demand  during  the  Klondike  rush. 
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In  1900,  Charles  T.  Bartlett  commenced  building  the  largest 
registered  vessel  in  Rowley,  since  the  “Country’s  Wonder”  in  1814, 
at  the  junction  of  Main  Street  and  Warehouse  Lane,  which  was 
hauled  to  the  Town  landing  and  launched  in  1906.  She  was  a 
Keel  Schooner  of  lap  streak  construction,  one  deck,  two  masts,  a 
square  stern  and  a  small  galley  forward. 

She  was  registered  at  the  United  States  Custom  House  at  New- 
buryport  in  1906  as  “Mary  S.”  Rowley,  Mass.,  and  as  the  above 
has  been  discontinued,  the  following  memo  is  from  the  records  of 
the  Custom  House  at  Boston  as  follows: 

.  ...'  a 

Schooner  “Mary  S.” 

Built  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1906  and  registered  at  Newbury- 
port.  Gross  tons  12,  net  tons  12.  Length  36.1  feet,  breadth  12.5 
feet,  depth  6.0  feet,  abandoned  during  year  ending  June  30,  1022. 


About  1900  William  H.  Pierce  and  Alfred  Richardson,  the 
latter  withdrawing  from  the  partnership  after  about  one  year,  they 
built  some  large  gasoline  fishing  boats  of  several  tons  burden,  in 
the  Burke  shop  located  on  the  southerly  side  of  Railroad  Avenue, 
which  was  burned  in  1904. 
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THE  OLD  TAN  HOUSE 

Probably  one  of  the  six  tanneries  referred  to,  located  along 
down  Brook.  The  earliest  history  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  we 
are  informed  that  it  was  occupied  as  such  as  early  as  1840,  probably 
earlier. 

T.  he  names  of  those  using  the  building  as  a  tannery  are  quoted 
as  George  Jewett,  Nathaniel  Farley,  Samuel  P.  Jewett  and  Phineas 
D.  Jewett. 

Samuel  P.  Jewett  died  in  1876  and  in  1878  the  property  was 
sold  to  the  late  Samuel  A.  Boynton. 

Ebenezer  B.  Damon  occupied  the  premises  for  manufacture 
of  heels  as  early  as  1877.  Property  was  occupied  at  least  in  part 
at  one  time  for  manufacturing  baby  shoes  by  the  late  Willard  M. 
Carpenter. 

Mr.  Boynton  soon  after  purchase  of  the  property  fitted  up  and 
operated  a  grist  and  cider  mill,  on  the  first  floor. 

In  1884  he  enlarged  the  building  to  over  100  feet  in  length, 
and  established  a  skating  rink  which  was  then  quite  popular.  It 
was  so  used  for  some  time.  In  1901  the  C.  B.  Mather  Corpora¬ 
tion  took  over  the  property,  using  it  for  the  manufacture  of  canoes, 
tenders,  motor  boats,  sail  boats,  etc. 
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The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  8,  1906.  Later  on 
Mr.  Boynton  sold  the  land  to  Charles  H.  Perley  who  owned  it 
for  some  years.  Afterward  it  was  disposed  of  and  Colin  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald  became  the  owner  and  constructed  the  residence  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  him  thereon. 

The  C.  B.  Mather  Corporation  began  business  in  the  “Old 
Tan  H  ouse”  on  the  easterly  side  of  Central  Street  (then  owned  by 
the  late  S.  A.  Boynton)  during  May  1901  and  continued  in  that 
location  until  May  8,  1906  when  the  factory  was  burned. 

At  this  location  in  addition  to  the  canoes,  tenders,  etc.,  they 
built  motor  boats,  large  sail  boats,  and  cabin  cruisers. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  more  than  thirty-eight  craft  of  various 
designs  were  either  ready  for  delivery  or  in  process  of  construction. 


After  the  William  H.  Pierce  Boat  Shop  on  Railroad  Avenue 
was  burned,  he  hired  the  C.  R.  Titcomb  Paint  Shop  on  Central 
Street  in  1904,  and  again  began  to  manufacture  small  boats,  tenders 
and  large  power  boats,  and  continued  along  very  successfully  for  a 
few  years  until  he  had  the  misfortune  of  another  fire  on  November 
26,  1907. 


In  1908  the  late  Charles  N.  Pickard  built  a  boat  shop  on 
Railroad  Avenue  near  the  site  of  the  one  recently  burned,  where 
William  H.  Pierce  again  commenced  to  build  boats,  constructing 
rowboats  and  power  launches,  and  he  was  followed  by  Natt  L. 
Bishop  wTho  continued  along  similar  lines  for  a  few  years. 


There  were  several  townspeople  who  built  their  own  boats  over 
a  period  covering  the  preceding  years  including  myself,  Lawrence 
R.  Bishop. 

I  began  in  1896  with  a  small  twelve  foot  sail  boat,  and  about 
1898  I  built  a  sixteen  foot  Scow  sail  boat  named  “Gee  Whiz.”  In 
1900  I  constructed  a  twenty-five  foot  Scow  design  cabin  sail  boat, 
“Arethusa,”  which  won  several  prizes  in  yacht  races  held  along 
the  immediate  coast. 
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About  1903  1  rebuilt  the  “Arethusa”  to  a  thirty-five  foot  race- 
about,  at  the  Town  landing;,  this  was  a  great  improvement  over 
the  Scow  type,  having  a  good  cabin,  was  easy  to  handle  and  a  great 
racing  craft,  which  was  named  “Arethusa  II.”  This  boat  won 
several  prizes  in  races  held  by  the  various  yacht  clubs  along  the  coast. 
I  sold  this  boat  in  1920  and  it  was  in  existence  several  years  later 
around  Boston. 

I  also  built  several  small  canvassed  tenders  from  my  own 
model,  for  some  yacht  owners. 

May  I  add  just  a  few  lines  as  a  final  tribute  expressing  my 
personal  feelings  about  Rowley  s  Tercentenary  celebration  of  1939. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  any  future  celebration  in  Rowley 
that  there  may  be  some  of  my  relatives,  in  years  to  come,  be  they 
near  or  far,  who  will  endeavor  to  bring  forth  a  replica  of  the  old 
ship  “Country’s  Wonder,”  Rowley,  1814,  also  that  the  tradition 
of  “Old  Nancy”  which  was  kept  in  the  cellar  of  the  S.  S.  Prime 
store  and  in  the  Town  vault  for  so  many  years,  will  be  kept  up 
to  the  spirit  of  1939. 

“Old  Nancy”  was  taken  to  Georgetown  on  July  4th,  1939, 
where  it  then  spoke  for  itself  in  a  grand  salute  to  our  daughter 
town,  and  was  later  fired  as  an  opening  and  final  salute  in  Rowley’s 
Tercentenary  Celebration  the  following  August. 

My  work  on  the  ship  and  cannon  for  the  celebration  occupied 
a  great  deal  of  my  time,  but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  especially  so, 
when  my  elderly  mother,  Mary  E.  Bishop,  was  able  to  attend  the 
band  concert,  old  fashioned  ball  on  the  Common,  and  the  parade. 

She  also  attended  the  banquet  on  the  Common  with  me  where 
she  partook  of  the  delicious  spread  to  her  heart’s  desire,  which  will 
always  be  remembered  as  something  that  happens  only  once  in  a 
hundred  years  on  Rowley  Common. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  same  spirit  of  friendliness  will  prevail 
in  the  year  2039,  as  was  displayed  in  the  Tercentenary  just  passed. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  assistance 
rendered  me  in  many  ways. 
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ROWLEY’S  ORIGINAL  CANNON  “OLD  NANCY” 

One  of  the  treasures  of  the  Town,  with  a  long  and  varied  historic  exis¬ 
tence.  Still  speaks  forth  in  no  uncertain  terms  whenever  occasion  offers. 


NANCY,  THE  OLD  ROWLEY  CANNON 
By  Curtis  F.  Haley 

The  first  capture  by  the  Marblehead  fleet  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  was  that  of  the  British  Ordnance  ship  “Nancy.” 

She  was  bound  for  Boston  from  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  of 
cannon  and  other  paraphernalia  of  war  to  be  used  in  the  suppression 
of  the  American  Rebellion. 

She  was  captured  in  the  waters  off  Cape  Ann  by  the  Yankee 
schooner  “Lee”  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Manly. 

A  prize  crew  sailed  the  “Nancy”  to  Gloucester  when  her 
cargo  was  dispersed  and  guarded  by  a  company  of  men  from  Ips¬ 
wich  and  Rowley. 
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The  indescribable  confusion  and  lack  of  organization  in  the 
commissary  departments  of  the  Rebel  army  caused  part  of  the  cargo 
to  he  left  at  Gloucester.  Among  the  forgotten  residue  was  an  old 
cannon  which  lay  rusting  on  the  dock  at  Gloucester.  This  cannon 
became  known  as  “Old  Nancy”  for  the  vessel  it  was  captured  from. 

Major  Eben  Boynton,  a  fish  merchant  of  Rowley,  chanced 
upon  the  cannon  one  day  and  bought  it  for  a  small  sum  of  money. 

Since  patriotism  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Republic 
was  at  an  extreme  pitch,  it  was  probably  Major  Boynton’s  intent 
to  use  the  cannon  in  observances  of  patriotic  events. 

One  of  Mr.  Boynton’s  two  sons  lived  in  the  West  Parish  and 
the  other  lived  in  the  East  Parish  of  Rowley.  Upon  the  good 
Major’s  death,  his  worldly  goods  were  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  will.  Unhappily  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  disposal  of  his  cannon  and  it  became  a  bone  of  bitter  con¬ 
tention  between  the  brothers.  After  the  West  Parish  set  apart 
from  Rowley  to  incorporate  as  the  town  of  Georgetown  in  1838, 
the  cannon  controversy  became  an  inter-town  wrangle.  The  two 
towns  constantly  bickered  and  stole  the  gun  from  each  other. 

In  1876,  after  many  nocturnal  pilgrimages  between  the  two 
towns,  “Old  Nancy”  was  brought  back  to  Rowley  to  remain  for¬ 
ever. 

All  through  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877  reports  filtered  into 
Rowley  from  Georgetown  that  Rowley  had  stolen  a  phoney  “Old 
Nancy”  and  that  Georgetown  still  retained  the  original. 

With  the  approach  of  summer  in  the  year  1877,  Rowleyites 
wearying  of  the  rumors  emanating  from  their  rival,  invited  the 
Georgetowners  down  for  demonstration  of  their  cannon  and  to 
fire  it  alongside  “Old  Nancy.” 

The  day  was  set  for  July  27th  and  the  town  of  Rowley  held 
a  special  town  meeting  to  appoint  extra  constables  for  the  cannon 
day  and  also  to  guarantee  the  residents  of  Georgetown  and  their 
possessions,  the  fullest  protection  on  that  day. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1877,  the  streets  of  Rowley  were  crowded 
with  great  throngs  of  people.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Marshall,  old-time 
resident  of  Rowley,  a  boy  at  the  time,  has  remarked  that,  with 
the  exception  of  our  tercentenary  parade  day,  he  never  saw  such  a 
great  crowd  in  Rowley  as  there  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  1877. 
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The  Georgetowners  had  mounted  their  gun  in  an  express 
wagon  with  a  man  and  musket  stationed  in  each  corner  of  it  to 
protect  the  gun  and  about  the  wagon  was  thrown  a  troop  of  armed 
and  mounted  men. 

During  an  unguarded  moment,  one  Joshua  Hale  of  Rowley, 
perceiving  that  the  springs  of  the  wagon  didn’t  settle  as  they  should, 
thrust  his  pocketknife  into  the  Georgetown  cannon.  It  was  made 
of  wood. 

All  bedlam  then  broke  loose  as  amidst  the  derisive  jeers  of  the 
Rowleyites,  the  rooters  from  Georgetown  hurried  home. 

In  one  half  hour  there  was  hardly  a  Georgetown  man  left 
in  Rowley. 

When  in  1938,  the  town  of  Georgetown  held  its  centennial 
celebration,  they  produced  their  iron  cannon  and  proudly  pro¬ 
claimed  it  to  be  “The  Original  Old  Nancy,”  the  controversy  flamed 
anew. 

Curtis  F.  Haley,  in  the  spring  of  1939,  conceived  the  idea  of 
inviting  the  town  of  Georgetown  to  participate  in  celebrating  can¬ 
non  day  at  Georgetown  on  the  4th  of  July. '  He  felt  that  a  base¬ 
ball  game  by  the  two  town  teams  would  also  meet  with  public 
approval  and  that  the  event  would  raise  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
for  the  Rowley  baseball  team  and  also  advertise  the  celebration 
of  the  town’s  300th  anniversary  in  August.  The  Georgetown  can¬ 
non  committee  and  baseball  team  cooperated  in  a  friendly  manner, 
the  celebration  was  held  on  the  Perley  High  School  grounds. 

Since  “Old  Nancy”  had  been  safely  locked  in  the  vault  at 
Rowley  Town  Hall  for  many  years,  Carroll  A.  Miller  was  hired 
to  construct  a  gun  carriage  for  the  ancient  cannon. 

The  carriage  was  built  in  the  barn  of  Cornelius  F.  Haley  and 
several  nights  after  “Old  Nancy”  had  been  securely  fastened  to  her 
carriage,  she  was  taken  to  the  Plummer  Field  on  Hammond  Street, 
and  there  she  broke  her  long  silence  at  1 1  :30  at  night. 

The  carriage  was  made  of  stout  red  oak.  The  wood  work  was 
done  by  Carroll  A.  Miller  and  the  iron  work  was  done  by  James 
McCormack,  Ipswich  blacksmith,  and  Vernon  McCarthy  of  Row- 
ley. 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  “Old  Nancy”  was  loaded  into  a  large 
truck  owned  and  driven  bj^  Carl  W.  Savage  and  headed  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  some  forty  autos  to  Georgetown,  where  she  was  paraded 
through  the  streets  with  the  Georgetown  cannon.  That  aft^rrioon 
the  two  cannons  were  fired  several  times  before  and  after  the 
basball  game  between  the  Rowley  and  Georgetown  teams.  Gone 
was  the  bitterness  of  other  years  and  only  good-natured  bantering 
and  good  sportsmanship  prevailed. 

The  jarring  recoil  of  “Old  Nancy”  caused  the  iron  axle  and 
its  “bunk"  to  be  sprung  and  since  the  town  had  spent  generously 
of  its  funds  to  equip  the  gun  carriage,  Lawrence  R.  Bishop  offered 
his  time  and  services  to  repair  the  damage,  which  he  did  in  excel¬ 
lent  fashion.  Mr.  Bishop  also  constructed  an  excellent  ramrod  and 
a  wooden  corkscrew  device  to  draw  the  charge  on  the  cannon  if 
a  hang-fire  should  occur. 

The  Tercentenary  committee  appointed  Lawrence  R.  Bishop, 
Harold  E.  Bartlett,  James  C.  Hirtle,  and  Curtis  F.  Haley  to  repre¬ 
sent  Rowley  as  a  gun  crew  with  “Old  Nancy”  during  the  tercen¬ 
tenary  celebration.  At  10:20  A.M.  August  24,  1939,  “Old  Nancy” 
was  discharged  on  Rowley  Common  to  open  the  300th  anniver¬ 
sary.  She  was  fired  again  at  10:30  A.M.  and  this  charge  shat¬ 
tered  windows  in  the  Frank  L.  Burke  house  opposite  Rowley 
Common. 

The  “Old  Nancy”  cannon  was  hauled  in  the  parade  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  team  of  horses  owned  and  driven  by  Mr.  Clement  Egounis 
of  Rowley.  Mr.  Egounis,  James  C.  Hirtle,  Harold  E.  Bartlett 
and  Curtis  F.  Haley  accompanied  the  cannon  attired  in  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Mr.  Bishop  was  busy  with  his 
boat  float,  the  “Country’s  Wonder.”  Loud  cheers  greeted  “Old 
Nancy”  all  along  the  line  of  march  and  “Old  Nancy”  had  much 
to  do  in  drawing  many  of  the  25,000  people  who  crowded  the 
streets  of  Rowley  on  August  26,  1939,  to  see  the  great  parade. 

Thanks  must  be  extended  to  the  many  willing  people  who  gave 
of  their  time  and  efforts  that  “Old  Nancy”  should  play  a  fitting 
part  in  the  tercentenary  celebration. 

It  must  seem  very  strange  to  persons  unfamiliar  with  the 
history  of  Rowley  and  Georgetown  that  an  old  and  rusted  cannon 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  bitterness  and  of  so  much 
admiration. 
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Recognition  is  made  of  the  fact  of  articles  written  by  George 
E.  King  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  former  townsman,  concerning  people 
connected  with  early  history  of  Rowley  or  of  its  later  affairs  of 
interest  to  the  Town  which  appeared  in  the  Newburyport  Daily 
News  just  prior  to  our  Tercentenary  celebration. 

In  1904  Mr.  King  wrote  with  reference  to  “The  Passing  of 
the  Old  School  House.” 

This  was  occasioned  by  disposal  by  the  Town  of  the  building 
for  many  years  occupied  for  Town  hall  and  School  purposes, 
which  stood  near  site  of  the  present  Center  School  building  erected 
very  soon  thereafter. 

The  present  Town  Hall  as  we  know  it,  “erected  1904  in  part 
by  gift  of  David  E.  Smith  for  benefit  of  his  native  Town,”  made 
further  use  of  the  former  building  for  Town  hall  purposes  un¬ 
necessary,  and  the  need  for  improved  School  conditions  made  it 
advisable  for  the  Town  to  erect  the  present  modern  four-room 
School  building,  near  the  same  site. 

The  passing  of  the  Old  School  House  quite  naturally  aroused 
a  feeling  of  sentimental  sadness  at  least  among  those  who  had 
received  educational  training  within  its  walls. 

This  doubtless  inspired  or  prompted  Mr.  King  to  pen  the  lines 
which  follow,  and  have  a  historic  interest  in  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Town’s  three  hundred  years  as  a  municipality. 
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Erected  about  1847.  Enlarged 
moved  1905. 


CENTER  SCHOOL  HOUSE 
and  re-modeled  1880.  Sold  and 


re- 


'CH  E  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

By  George  E.  King 

Old  School  House,  you  are  doomed  to  die. 

Your  task  is  now  complete, 

You’ve  served  us  well  in  years  gone  by 
And  as  you  go  we  say  good  bye 
For  we  no  more  shall  meet. 

Old  School  House,  now  your  work  is  done, 

And  ere  you  pass  away, 

We  view  the  victories  you  have  won, 

Like  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 

At  closing  of  the  day. 
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And  like  a  friend,  who  lingers  by 
With  parting  words  to  tell, 

We  too,  Old  School  House  linger  nigh 
To  bid  adieu  before  you  die, 

And  speak  our  last  farewell. 

Your  doors  were  ever  opened  wide 
That  we  might  enter  in ; 

Like  thirsty  travellers  to  abide 

And  drink  the  knowledge  taught  inside, 

That  we  might  laurels  win. 

Within  thy  walls  full  many  an  hour 
We  Ve  kept  from  worldly  care ; 

And  like  some  tender,  budding  flower 
Protected  in  its  garden  bower, 

Our  youth  you’ve  sheltered  there. 

We’ve  oft  times  sat  with  task  undone, 
With  visions  bright  and  fair 
Of  future  days,  of  work  begun, 

Of  joys  complete,  of  victories  won, 

Like  castles  in  the  air. 

When  youth  and  folly  strove  to  blind 
The  senses  from  the  truthful  way ; 

Thy  tree  of  knowledge  we  did  find, 
Whose  fruit  imparted  to  the  mind 
Fresh  wisdom,  day  by  day. 

We  knew  not  then  the  breadth  of  life; 
Our  days  were  but  begun  ; 

For  youth  with  childish  folly  rife 
Can  ne’er  conceive  of  earthly  strife, 

Till  youthful  years  are  done. 
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The  chrysalis  whose  shell  conceals 
The  worm  that  it  may  die, 

The  gaudy  butterfly  reveals 
That  flutters  to  the  flowery  fields, 

Ere  Summer  days  pass  by. 

As  butterflies  from  tombs  are  born 
With  wings  of  hue  so  bright, 

We  too,  from  darkness  enter  dawn, 

Then  viewT  the  glories  of  the  morn, 

Then  brilliant  noon-day  light. 

The  joys  of  youth  have  come  and  gone 
L'ke  rainbows  in  the  sky; 

Like  flowers  that  blow  at  early  morn 
And  wither  ere  the  day  be  done 
We  too  must  bloom  and  die. 

As  on  life’s  sea  we  journey  o’er 
’Mid  rock  and  treacherous  shoal, 

You’ve  taught  us  how  to  man  the  oar 
When  ’round  us  mighty  billows  roar 
That  we  might  reach  the  goal. 

The  past  is  dead,  the  present  lives 
To  light  us  on  our  way 
To  that  bright  realm,  which  future  gives 
To  him,  who  in  his  faith  believes 
In  the  eternal  day. 

Old  School  House  we  must  pass  away 
When  our  Life’s  work  is  done; 

Oh !  could  the  glories  of  our  day 
Illume  like  thine  that  we  might  say 
Our  victory  is  won. 

Old  friend,  then  we  must  say  good-bye, 
From  you  w*e  now  must  sever; 

Your  knell  is  rung,  we  pass  you  by, 

But  in  our  hearts  you’ll  never  die, 
Farewell  Old  House  forever. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  OF  ROWLEY  HISTORY 

Ezekiel  Rogers,  the  24th  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Rowley, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  aroused  by  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  Archbishop  and  high  officials  of  the  established  church, 
resigned  his  pastorate,  and  organized  a  company  to  sail  to  the  new 
country  beyond  the  sea.  He  was  a  man,  much  esteemed,  with  a 
salary  of  240  pounds.  His  going  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  King. 

Through  his  influence,  ships  were  brought  from  London  to  Hull 
for  his  party.  In  Mr.  Rogers’  party  were  many  from  the  hamlet 
of  Rowley  and  surrounding  Parishes.  Twenty  families  sailed  with 
him  on  the  ship,  “John  of  London”  in  June  and  arrived  at  Charles¬ 
town  in  August.  On  the  ship  the  first  printing  press  to  be  used 
in  America,  was  brought  and  set  up  in  Cambridge. 

Although  land  was  offered  in  several  places  and  much  pressure 
brought  upon  him  to  settle  in  Quinipiac,  (New  Haven),  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  land  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury. 

In  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  which  opened  Sept.  4, 
1639,  it  was  voted  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers’  plantation  shall  be  called 
Rowley.  Rowley  thus  granted  with  but  a  mile  of  sea  coast,  extended 
on  the  west  from  the  Merrimac  River  to  Salem,  and  embraced 
what  was  Bradford  (later  annexed  to  Haverhill),  Boxford,  George¬ 
town,  Groveland  and  a  part  of  Middleton. 

Bradford  was  set  off  Oct.  13,  1675,  Boxford  on  Aug.  12,  1685, 
Georgetown  on  April  12,  1838.  Groveland  was  set  off  from  Brad¬ 
ford  March  7,  1850.  A  part  of  Boxford,  600  acres  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  100,  was  set  off  to  Middleton  June  20,  1728. 

On  Nov.  27,  1785  the  Bradstreet,  Harris,  Hammond  and  a 
part  of  the  Pickard  farms  were  added  to  Rowley  from  Ipswich. 

In  1639  prior  to  Mr.  Rogers’  coming,  John  Shatswell  owned 
land  south  of  Ox.  Pasture,  John  Simond’s  land  on  Mill  River  some 
half  mile  and  more,  west  of  the  Turnpike,  and  Richard  Dummer, 
pastured  land  from  the  dry  bridge  over  the  railroad  towards  New¬ 
bury  Neck.  The  purchase  of  these  lands  required  the  800  pounds 
contributed  by  the  Rowley  settlers. 
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The  streets  of  1639  were  about  as  now,  Church,  Hammond 
and  School  streets  were  added  as  time  went  on. 

The  beginning  of  the  textile  industry  in  America  started  with 
the  fulling  mill,  erected  and  operated  by  John  Pearson  in  1643.  In 
1680,  103  of  the  104  families  in  town  made  cloth  in  their  homes 
and  brought  it  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  mill  to  have  it  fulled,  that  is,  to 
have  it  shrunken  and  dressed.  In  1821,  99  families  in  town  took 
wool  to  the  mills  of  Samuel  and  Joshua  Dummer,  to  be  carded. 

Rowley  is  situated  in  Essex  County,  thirty-two  miles  north 
of  Boston  and  intersected  by  Route  1,  Newburyport  Turnpike, 
and  Route  1A,  the  shore  road,  passing  through  the  center  of  the 
town. 

The  First  Church,  the  sixteenth  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  w^as  organized  3rd.  December,  1639. 


PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  ROWLEY 


“The  Training  Place,”  now  known  as  the  “Common,”  where 
in  the  early  days  the  militia  was  trained.  A  detachment  of  Musket- 
men  from  the  First  Battalion  of  Arnold’s  Troops,  under  command 
of  Major  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  encamped  here  on  the  night  of 
15th.  September,  1775,  while  on  their  march  to  Quebec. 


Platts-Bradstreet  House,  built  before  1677  by  Samuel  Platts, 
owned  by  the  Platts  Family  until  1771,  then  by  the  Bradstreet 
Family  until  1906.  Originally  a  rectangular  four  room  house, 
leanto  added  about  1725,  rear  raised  in  1771.  Main  Street,  form¬ 
erly  “The  Way  to  Newbury.”  Now  owned  by  Rowley  Historical 
Society. 


Chaplin-Clark  House,  built  by  Joseph  Chaplin  in  1671.  Has 
first  and  second  story  overhang  on  east  end,  and  brick  between 
the  lathing  and  clapboards  which  are  nailed  to  the  studding. 
Owned  by  the  “Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities.”  Haverhill  Street,  formerly  Bradford  Street. 
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Mighill-Perley  House,  built  in  1737  by  Captain  Nathaniel 
Mighill.  The  rafters  are  of  oak  hewn  of  logs  having  a  natural 
crook  and  extend  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridgepole.  Owned  by  O. 
R.  Fountain,  M.D.  Main  Street  (Bay  Road),  near  south  end  of 
the  Common.  In  front  of  this  house  Captain  Nathaniel  Mighill 
Perley  built  the  “Country’s  Wonder,”  a  vessel  of  100  tons  bur¬ 
den,  which  was  hauled  to  the  Warehouse  Landing  May  2,  1814, 
by  more  than  100  yoke  of  oxen. 

Platts  House,  built  before  1709  by  James  Platts.  Owned  by 
Lyman  B.  Perley.  Main  Street  (Bay  Road). 

Kilborn  House,  built  before  1710.  Owned  by  Charles  R. 
Sanborn.  Bradford  Street. 

Site  of  birthplace  of  Spencer  Phipps,  6  June,  1685.  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1733-1757.  Corner  of 
Central  Street  and  Bennett  Hill  Road. 

Site  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Meeting  Houses,  built 
respectively  in  1639,  1697  and  1749,  on  elevation  where  the  Center 
School  House  stands.  Central  Street  (Holmes  Street).  The  pres¬ 
ent  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1842. 

Site  of  First  Fulling  Mill  in  the  New  World,  built  in  1643 
by  John  Pearson,  State  Marker,  westerly  end  of  Central  Street, 
Route  1,  Newburyport  Turnpike.  Ten  rods  up  the  river  is  the 
dam  built  in  1642  by  Richard  Holmes. 

Bradstreet  Farm.  The  oldest  farm  continuously  in  one  name 
in  America.  Granted  by  the  town  of  Ipswich  to  Humphrey  Brad- 
street  in  1635,  set  off  to  Rowley  in  1785.  Off  Main  Street.  Now 
owned  by  Charles  M.  Bradstreet  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  native  of 
Rowley,  a  summer  resident,  and  occupied  in  part  by  John  D. 
Bradstreet. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town,  probably  built  in  the  17th 
century,  is  located  on  Main  Street  near  Pleasant  Street  on  lot 
granted  to  John  Harris,  now  owned  by  Ralph  A.  Daniels. 

Dea.  George  Jewett  House,  built  1752.  Now  the  Misses 
Agnes  and  Elizabeth  Hale  home  on  Pleasant  Street. 

Prime’s  Store.  On  this  spot  there  has  been  a  store  kept  by 
some  member  of  the  Prime  family  since  1/07.  Central  Street  near 
Foss’  Corner. 
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The  house  built  by  Thomas  Lambert,  1699.  This  house  lot 
on  Main  Street  was  granted  to  Thomas  Barker.  It  has  sheltered 
one  family  line  for  231  years.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  K.  D. 
Cheney,  nee  Lambert,  a  lineal  descendant. 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers’  house,  1639.  This  site  on  Wethersfield 

Street  is  occupied  by  the  house  now  owned  by  Albert  W.  Haley. 

Joseph  Jewett  House,  built  1725.  This  is  the  house  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Mason  on  Bradford  Street. 

Town  Brook.  The  town  was  so  laid  out  that  nearly  all  the 
first  house  lots  bordered  on  this  brook  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  At 
one  time  there  were  nine  tan  houses  on  this  brook. 

State  Marker  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  Rowley  Cemetery. 
“The  Burial  ground  set  apart  at  the  settlement  of  the  Town  of 
Rowley  in  1639.  Here  are  buried  Ezekiel  Rogers,  Samuel  Phillips, 
Samuel  Shepard,  Edward  Payson  and  Jedediah  Jewett,  the  earliest 
ministers  of  the  town  and  nearly  all  the  original  settlers.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESS 

One  of  the  issues  of  the  three-cent  postage  stamps  bears  a  cut  of 
what  is  known  as  “The  Dave  Press.” 

This  press  was  brought  from  England  in  1638  on  the  ship 
“John"  of  London.  It  so  happened  that  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his 
company,  first  settlers  of  Rowley,  came  on  the  same  vessel,  although 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  press.  That  was  owned  by  Rev. 
Jose  Glover,  who  with  his  family  and  his  apprentice,  Stephen  Daye, 
came  at  the  same  time.  Glover  died  on  the  passage,  or  as  the  old 
record  says:  “He  reached  port  before  the  ship  made  land.”  His 
widow  married  for  her  second  husband,  Henry  Dunster,  who  was 
at  that  time  president  of  Harvard  College.  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  in  his  “Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,”  states  that  the  marriage 
of  Dunster  to  the  widow  Glover,  brought  new  responsibility,  a 
rather  turbulent  family  of  stepsons  and  a  printing  press. 

The  press  was  set  up  in  Newtowm  (now  Cambridge)  and 
Daye,  wfith  the  assistance  of  his  son,  Matthew,  who  came  with 
him,  commenced  printing.  This  was  the  first  press  brought  to 
English  America  and  Massachusetts  has  the  distinction  of  having 
the  first  printing  in  the  English  language  in  America. 
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The  first  item  printed  was  the  “Freemen’s  Oath,”  a  broad¬ 
side  of  which  there  is  no  copy  extant.  The  second  wras  “An  Al¬ 
manack  for  the  Year  1639.”  No  copy  known. 

The  third  was  a  book  entitled,  “The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms.” 
Four  copies  are  in  existence  but  only  three  of  them  are  complete. 

All  the  printing  in  the  English  Colonies  until  1675,  when  a 
press  was  set  up  in  Boston,  was  done  on  this  press.  Later  it  passejd 
into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Green,  one  of  whose  descendants  took  it 
to  New  London,  Conn.,  where  it  remained  until  1773.  It  was  then 
taken  to  Norwich,  Conn.  Five  years  later  it  was  removed  to 
Dresden,  now  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  thence  to  Westminster,  Vt., 
where  on  February  12,  1781,  it  was  used  for  printing  “The  Vermont 
Gazette  or  Green  Mountain  Post  Boy,”  the  first  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vermont.  In  1783,  George  Hough  and  Alden  Spooner 
moved  it  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  used  it  for  printing  the  “Vermont 
Journal  and  Universal  Advertiser.” 

It  is  now,  after  many  years  of  wandering,  the  property  of  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


During  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  many  persons  registered 
from  the  following  states  (but  much  to  our  regret,  a  great  many 
more  failed  to  do  so)  :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Texas,  Colorado,  California  and  Venezuela,  South  America. 


From  writings  of  the  “Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam,  meaning 
Ipswich,  we  quote  from  an  article  giving  his  views  of  Rowley  as 
seen  by  a  friendly  neighbor,  which  we  feel  has  a  proper  and  worth¬ 
while  interest  in  connection  with  our  Tercentenary.  The  aiticle 
in  full  appeared  in  the  Ipswich  News-Chronicle  issued  the  week 
of  our  celebration. 
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The  Town  of  Rowley,  celebrating  its  three  hundredth  birth¬ 
day,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  the  daughter  towns  of  Ipswich. 
It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  her  territory  was  carved  out  of  Ipswich. 
The  method  was  unusual.  Rowley,  an  honourable  community, 
purchased  land  from  Ipswich  to  round  out  her  borders. 

This  spirit  of  honour  has  characterized  three  centuries  of  com¬ 
mon  living  by  her  citizenry.  So  then  we  greet  Rowley,  not  as  a 
daughter,  but  as  a  sister  on  this  happy  occasion. 

It  is  natural  to  wonder  how  it  comes  about  that  one  town 
differs  from  another.  Rowley  is  different  from  Ipswich,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Georgetown.  Whence  the  difference? 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  not  to  be  found  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Towns,  by  and  large,  in  their  early  days  were  settled  by  people 
from  different  parts  of  England.  Rowley  takes  its  ancestral  over¬ 
seas  origin  from  a  slightly  different  area  of  old  England  than  did 
Ipswich. 

The  initial  impulse  across  the  Atlantic  can  perhaps  explain 
these  distinctions  which  gives  our  New  England  towns  their  peculiar 
flavours.  Rowley  does  have  its  own  flavour. 

Rowley  as  a  town  finds  itself  at  the  end  of  three  centuries  of 
history  essentially  New  England. 

In  essence  we  believe  that  Rowley  today  is,  in  major  particu¬ 
lars,  the  Rowley  of  a  century,  two  centuries  or  three  centuries  ago. 

The  continuity  is  not  static  but  living.  The  years  have  be¬ 
queathed  in  their  lengths  experience,  tradition,  depth  perhaps;  but 
always  the  essentials  remain  despite  the  accumulation  of  years. 

We  like  Rowley  and  we  admire  it.  Walking  the  streets  of 
the  town  one  breaths  a  quiet  peace,  a  sweet  serenity.  As  a  town 
it  is  a  credit  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  towns 
and  cities  would  do  well  to  analyze  the  qualities  which  make  her 
what  she  is. 

That  we  be  not  accused  of  platitude  or  a  too  sticky  sweetness 
in  our  sincere  praise  let  us  be  more  particular. 

Rowley  has  progressed  naturally  through  the  years.  The  forces 
of  the  larger  America  have  entered  into  her  and  her  people. 
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The  essential  New  England  quality  is  as  strong  in  this  week 
of  celebration  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
or  the  American  Revolution. 

The  debt  which  American  life  as  a  whole  owes  to  the  small 
compact  community  is  far  greater  than  one  would  imagine.  Some 
may  say  through  surface  thinking  that  Rowley  is  but  a  small  com¬ 
munity  and  so  not  very  important.  These  produced  a  sound  intelli¬ 
gent  citizenry;  decent  honest  men  and  women. 

The  real  America  of  which  the  poets  sing,  and  of  which  the 
idealists  dream  is  to  be  found  in  a  community  such  as  Rowley.  Here 
blossoms  in  free  air  and  sunshine  all  those  things  which  makes  our 
country  what  we  desire  it  to  be. 

On  this  occasion  when  our  neighbour  town  holds  high  festival 
we  would  praise  her  for  many  things.  We  admire  the  simple  dig¬ 
nity  of  her  streets,  the  honest  pride  of  community,  the  neatness 
and  pleasantness  of  the  homes  one  sees  in  all  directions. 

Rowley  has  had  the  high  courage  to  do  something  very  worth¬ 
while  and  that  is  to  be  Rowley. 

We  note  that  the  ancient  cemetery  is  kept  as  a  place  of  beauty 
and  repose,  that  the  Meeting  Houses  are  neat  and  well  cared  for. 
the  Common  as  it  always  has  been  and  always  should  be. 

To  accomplish  and  maintain  this  condition  means  a  people  who 
love  their  town  an  abiding  love,  who  take  honest  and  simple  pride 
in  it.  This  means  a  decent  and  intelligent  individualism.  This  we 
admire  and  this  we  praise. 

For  our  own  part  if  we  wanted  to  understand  America  and 
the  sources  of  history  which  have  made  it  the  thing  which  men  admire 
we  would  go  to  Rowley  town,  talk  with  her  people,  enjoy  their 
natural  humour,  get  their  slant  on  political  theory  and  practice. 

On  this  occasion  when  men  and  women  will  come  from  afar 
to  renew  their  ties  with  their  mother  town  they  will  find  a  com¬ 
munity  old  in  years  which  is  ever  young,  young,  not  through  any 
process  of  historical  rejuvenation  but  through  the  ability  to  be  part 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  yet  never  relinquishing  the  things  which 
have  given  it  character  and  personality  through  the  years. 
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As  a  town  it  has  an  honourable  history.  It  gave  of  her  sons 
liberally  to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  war  between 
the  states  and  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  and 
to  end  wars. 

It  sent  out  in  the  days  when  America  was  growing  with  a 
fast-moving  frontier  strong  sturdy  sons  to  give  character  to  the 
near,  the  middle  and  the  far  west.  So  then  on  this  occasion  the 
Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam  greets  Rowley  with  respect  and  affection. 

Because  we  are  neighbours  we  share  much  in  common. 
Through  the  years  our  sons  and  her  sons  have  looked  in  the  two 
towns  that  represented  us  jointly  at  the  Great  and  General  Court 
and  both  have  looked  on  the  two  towns  as  part  of  an  individual 
whole. 

The  name  of  Rowley  was  taken  from  the  village  of  that  name 
in  the  district  of  East  Riding — Yorkshire  from  which  several  of 
the  families  had  emigrated.  .The  new  town  was  a  great  deal  larger 
in  area  than  it  is  now  with  the  parishes  of  Georgetown,  Boxford, 
Bradford  and  Groveland  included  in  the  town  limits.  The  northern 
boundary  extended  up  to  the  Merrimac  River  and  part  of  Plum 
Island  was  included  in  the  grant. 

The  families  who  originally  settled  in  the  town  bore  many 
of  the  names  that  their  descendants  still  bear.  Among  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  are  the  names  of  the  Jewett,  Lambert,  Prime,  Spofford  fam¬ 
ilies  and  many  more  whose  names  are  still  borne  by  their  descen¬ 
dants.  Some  who  sailed  with  Rogers  on  the  ship  “John'’  of  London 
were:  Thomas  Barker,  Constance  Crosby,  Thomas  Elithorp,  Francis 
Lambert,  Edward  Carleton,  Humphrey  Reynor,  William  Acy,  Hugh 
Chaplin,  Maximilian  and  Joseph  Jewett,  Robert  and  John  Hasel- 
tine,  Jeremiah  Northend,  William  Jackson,  William  and  John 
Boynton,  Jane  Brocklebank,  Thomas  Nelson,  John  Spofford  and 
Thomas  Tenney.  Not  all  of  these  emigrants  came  from  the 
old  town  of  Rowley  but  it  was  from  there  or  surrounding  towns 
that  they  set  out  with  their  minister  for  the  New  World. 

The  settlement  of  the  town  was  done  according  to  lots  as  was 
the  method  in  the  opening  of  every  new  village.  This  system  of 
dividing  the  land  with  the  freemen  and  the  commoners  getting  lots 
according  to  their  station  was  the  old  Germanic  tribal  method 
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and  was  in  use  throughout  the  colonies.  Lots  were  drawn 
until  all  the  available  acreage  had  been  disposed  of,  and  in  this  way 
the  rich  and  poor  alike  had  their  chance  to  get  the  best  of  the  land. 

For  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  town  to  settlement,  the 
town  banded  together  as  a  community  in  the  true  sense  of  the  name, 
with  no  one  owning  land  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  In 
1642,  the  first  survey  of  the  town  was  made  and  the  lots  were  laid 
out.  The  streets  were  given  the  names  of  the  towns  in  England 
from  which  the  colonists  had  come:  Holmes  Street,  Bradford  Street 
and  Wethersfield  Street  which  still  keeps  the  early  name. 

The  people  of  the  town  were  a  God-fearing  group  like  their 
compatriots  in  other  New  England  towns  and  villages  of  the  time 
and  their  early  history  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preachings 
and  the  habits  of  the  various  ministers  who  were  called  to  the 
parish.  The  first  church  was  organized  on  the  third  of  December, 
1639,  with  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  as  minister.  This  was  the 
sixteenth  church  in  the  whole  colony  and  had  a  meeting-house  near 
the  present  school  house  site. 

The  first  year  spent  by  the  settlers  in  Rowley  was  filled  with 
hardship,  for  in  May  of  1640,  the  General  Court  ordered  that 
“Rowley  be  granted  two  years’  immunity  from  public  charges,  in 
regard  of  their  great  loss  and  charge  by  purchasing  of  land  and 
hindrance  of  planting  the  last  year.”  The  great  loss  referred  to 
was  tne  payment  of  £800  to  Ipswich  and  Newbury  for  land.  The 
settlers  subscribed  the  money  for  this  purchase  and  were  given  ian#( 
eoual  in  value  to  the  amount  they  had  contributed. 

The  history  of  a  New  England  village  such  as  Rowley  is  a 
history  of  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  “spent  their 
lives,  their  states,  their  years,  that  after-comers  might  need  not 
fear.”  The  town  is  a  community  unto  itself,  and  the  “zeal  and 
piety”  that  figure  so  largely  in  the  accounts  of  early  settlers  still 
have  a  meaning  for  their  descendants. 

Like  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  of  New  England,  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Rowley  came  from  the  sturdy  yeomen  stock 
that  gave  Old  England  its  greatness.  Some  of  them  were  dissenters 
from  the  established  church,  some  were  driven  by  economic  neces- 
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sity  to  seek  a  new  home,  but  all  were  accustomed  to  hard  work 
and  were  ready  to  undergo  hardship  and  poverty  with  a  fortitude 
that  they  shared  in  common. 

It  was  to  the  fortune  of  New  England  that  so  many  of  her 
founders  were  men  of  great  note  and  learning  in  their  early  homes. 
Such  a  man  was  Ezekiel  Rogers,  whose  voyage  to  Salem  in  1638  was 
heralded  with  great  joy  amongst  the  elders  of  the  colonies.  Those 
two  Godly  men,  Thomas  Eaton  and  Thomas  Davenport,  who  felt 
that  even  in  1638  the  Bay  Colony  was  becoming  too  lax  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  tried  to  entice  Rogers  to  New  Haven  where  they  were 
setting  up  a  theological  community  in  accordance  with  their  strict 
concepts. 

In  its  early  days  Rowley  has  sent  many  men  of  note  out  into 
the  world  and  many  of  them  became  prominent  especially  in  the 
held  of  letters.  Spencer  Phips,  born  in  Rowley  in  1685,  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Phips,  and  sent  to  Harvard  where  he 
graduated  in  1703.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony 
from  1731  to  1  757  and  a  prominent  councillor  for  many  years.  The 
Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  was  another  well-known  son  of  Rowley,  whose 
journal,  kept  from  the  time  he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1755 
until  his  death  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  a  minister 
in  the  Anglican  church,  sheds  much  light  on  the  customs  of  our 
rore-farthers. 

Samuel  Tenney,  M.D.,  achieved  fame  as  a  surgeon  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  as  a  member  of  Congress  for  many 
years.  He  was  born  in  1748  and  died  in  Exeter  in  1816.  The 
Rev.  John  Smith,  D.D.,  born  in  Rowley  in  1752  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1773.  He  was  professor  of  languages  in  his 
Alma  Mater  and  published  several  books.  Several  other  Rowley 
men  were  professors  in  New  England  colleges  and  clergymen  in 
New  England  towns. 

Rowley  after  three  hundred  years  of  existence  as  a  real  Yankee 
town,  still  retains  its  ancient  charm  and  traditions.  Visitors  from 
the  old  country  would  certainly  find  much  in  the  town  to  remind 
them  of  the  peace  and  serenity  of  some  little  village  deep  in  the 
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heart  of  England.  There  is  not  much  of  the  modern  world  hustling 
and  bustling  in  Rowley.  This  feeling  came  to  one  commentator 
on  Rowley:  “Let  the  world  go.  To  be  born  in  such  a  place,  and 
in  the  sereness  of  old  age  to  die  in  such  a  place,  and  to  sleep  at  last 
in  the  same  dust  with  the  good  old  fathers  of  olden  times,  were 
enough  to  fill  the  cup  of  mortal  happiness  full.” 


CONCLUSION 


In  concluding  the  account  of  our  Tercentenary  Celebration  and 
of  the  many  events  that  transpired  during  and  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  it  has  been  our  aim  insofar  as  space  would  permit,  to  recount 
the  happenings  of  that  eventful  period  as  vividly  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  present  generation,  but  also  that  the  record 
might  be  carried  forward  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 

We  also  desire  to  give  full  measure  of  credit  to  the  many  loyal 
workers  who  did  so  much  toward  making  the  occasion  the  success 
it  proved  to  be,  without  their  help  and  cooperation  it  could  not 
have  been  accomplished. 

We  would  gladly,  if  we  could,  mention  by  name  each  and 
everyone  who  contributed  in  any  way  to  assist  in  carrying  through 
this  noteworthy  celebration,  but  space  does  not  permit,  beside  we 
would  hesitate  along  those  lines  lest  by  some  oversight  or  lack  of 
information  some  might  be  unintentionally  omitted,  who  were  well 
deserving  of  mention,  but  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  wishing  every¬ 
one  to  feel  that  their  efforts  were  fully  appreciated  and  are  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged. 

All  that  transpired  is  now  history,  but  we  trust  that  this 
publication  may  serve  to  pass  on  to  those  who  come  after  us,  or 
may  have  to  do  with  plans  for  the  next  centennial  anniversary, 
something  of  interest  to  them  in  their  undertakings. 
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May  they,  then,  as  did  our  forefathers  of  1839,  and  as  we 
were  privileged  to  do  in  1939,  gather  in  goodly  numbers  upon  our 
historic  Common,  and  share  in  a  bountiful  repast  and  exchange  of 
pleasantries,  around  the  table  “spread  once  in  one  hundred  years” 
in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebration  of  2039. 

“May  they,  too,  pass  down  their  doings,  together  with  ours, 
and  our  predecessors  to  the  then  future  generations.  Tell  it  to  their 
children,  and  they  to  theirs  to  the  latest  period  of  time.” 

We  quote  in  closing  from  the  pen  of  our  late  fellow  townsman, 
Mr.  Daniel  N.  Prime,  which  expresses  our  sentiments: 

“Tell  how  that  Rogers  with  his  little  band, 

Crossed  the  wide  ocean  to  this  desert  land. 

And  on  this  spot,  where  late  the  savage  trod, 

They  reared  a  temple  to  the  living  God. 

Record  their  deeds  on  the  historic  page, 

Proclaim  their  virtues  to  the  latest  age — 

Rehearse  the  story  both  in  prose  and  rhyme 
Through  future  ages  to  the  end  of  time.” 


c&he  find. 


—  ERRATA  — 

Page  110,  Paragraph  2 

The  Schooner  representing  “The  Country’s  Wonder,”  a  float 
sponsored  by  the  Rowley  River  Boat  Club  and  Lawrence  R.  Bishop, 
was  awarded  first  prize  of  $25.00. 

The  second  prize  of  $15.00  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Emery  A. 
Lessard,  who  sponsored  the  float  representing  “The  Three  Hun¬ 
dredth  Birthday  Party.” 

The  Colonial  Ball  float  representing  the  “King  and  Queen  and 
her  suite,”  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Daggett,  was  awarded  third 
prize  of  $10.00. 

The  prize  offered  by  Georgetown  for  the  best  float  in  their 
division  was  awarded  to  the  “Shoe  Industry”  float  of  Georgetown. 

Page  115,  Paragraph  1 

The  large  float  representing  “T  he  Country’s  Wonder”  built 
near  the  Rowley  Common  in  1814,  was  drawn  by  two  yoke  of 
oxen  representing  the  100  yoke  of  oxen  which  hauled  the  original 
schooner  to  Rowley  River. 

This  float  was  sponsored  by  the  Rowley  River  Boat  Club 
and  Lawrence  R.  Bishop. 

Riding  on  this  float  were  John  Prime  Curtis,  Richard  Glynn 
Hirtle,  Dana  Edwin  Hiller,  William  Clement  Mehaffey  and 
Captain  Samuel  F.  Knowles  3d. 

Float  “Country’s  Wonder”  on  Page  175. 

Page  177,  Paragraphs  5  and  6 

The  frame  work  being  practically  completed  and  all  bolted 
together,  the  dead  wood  was  covered  with  cloth  on  each  side  and 
then  the  stern  was  covered. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  cloth  stitched  together,  making 
one  large  piece,  and  tacked  upon  the  batten  flush  with  the  deck. 

Page  184  and  Paragraph  1  of  Page  185 

The  history  of  “The  Old  Tan  House”  inserted  in  the  article 
“Ship  and  Boat  Building  Industry”  by  error,  ought  to  have  been 
recorded  in  “Places  of  Interest  in  Rowley”  on  page  196. 

The  other  minor  mistakes  appearing  in  the  text  of  the  float 
“The  Country’s  Wonder,”  “Ship  and  Boat  Building  Industry,” 
Rowley,  beginning  on  page  175,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
corrected  copy  was  not  proof  read  the  second  time. 
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